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O R Is W O R L) 


The PhilitJelphtn Museums cs^m: into existence siimc 
fihecn years ago ivkh the avowed purpose of udmg the manu- 
iacctirer in taking a larger siiare in the world*s commrrce« 

They have lost no opportuiiiw in presenting to the in¬ 
quirer the trade conditions o! all parts of the world. 

More rhoji four years ago the Museums utidcrmnk the 
work of niakini; a graphic hrstury of commerce from the earliest 
dawn of trade and barter down to the present time. The 
author of this tfunstulton was entrusted with the study and 
prcjisration wl the enhibit, which in its early stages nf develop¬ 
ment was shown at ttie Jatnestow ti exposition. If was in the 
preparation of this exhibit that attention was directed to the 
Pcriplus, and its interest in the early history of commerce 
appreciateni. 'I'lic Pcrlplus of the lirythrican Sea is the lirst 
record of organirjCtl trailing with the nations of tlu* f'juii, in 
vessels built and commanded by'subjects of the M'estern wortil. 
The notes add great Interest, giving as they do an exhaustive 
survey ed the international trade between rhe great empires ol 
Rome, Parrhla, India and China, mgether with a collection of 
facts touching the early trade of a numlnT of other countries 
of much interest. 

The whole tnulc of the world is every day coming more 
and more under exaef laws of demand and supply* hen the 


history of commerce from its earliest dawn to its present tre¬ 
mendous inrerraticmal proportions shall lie carefully wiitren, 
the Periplus will fumisfi a most intcresriiig part of such early 
history, and the CTommerclid Museum will nut fiavc toapologhe 
for rcsaiing this wr^k from olisoiriry and prcaciiEing it to the 
generd public. 


\V. l\ WILSON. 


fk-U-. 

Ttlttrim. 


Tlw FhilaiJfIpha Milw-umf 
1^11 













INTRODUCTION 

The /\rr//uj thi Kfjthnran tW es tmc cif humuji docii- 
nu^riEJc, like I be iouriuilti ol Xfihrec^ Puly and Cu|itnibu» nnd Vi:hpLn:dp 
whit:h oprrvi not wnly indh idEuii cnlrrpfiihc, bv^ the uwoken hikt of a 
whole Jicc toward ficw ficldst af trcairrapbkTiJ discovety And caiiinici- 
c\A Aczhici'cmeEit. It i> the Kno: record mF ojvaiwied imdiritf whli ihe 
noiiiitiA nf the Eairt, in vei^-i> buWi wid cuinriiwided hy of 

rhe WeHcm Worldr I[ ninrkv the utrmng of o tide of comtiierce 
ivhieh lud Mt in nne direction, wubool iiiteJitiptiuiip fruin file dawn 
uF htntno', hnr ihoLncindv ol ye^ns be|L«fc the enteryence uf ihc 
Greek* from a.va.[^ry, or before the expluhs of the Phceriicfajis in 
the \fedtreiT 3 nmi and Atlnnlicv huniaii culture mil Ciimnierce luid 
cejircrcd in the cuunirieiF horderitiit on (he PeRisn Golfi in rdiiti 
anil Rahylonix, and in ihe whole krd of 1 lixvdah^ where rliere h 
tMlJ: and ific of that bnd h uood^ rhefe i* hdcEliufii and the 
onyx *tone/' With die >l?fejid of ctdrmnc jn both dirtfenotii, K^ypi 
and the naiion* of Arteicnl Indht CMilie Into bcirnj;* and a iminroeftiil 
sysicm ivDii developed for tile imeirhanEo of products within rhtwc 
litnirs, having U!^ center t}l exchonges near rhe head of the Persian 
Gdf- The peopitv of ihaf reftionp ihe variouis Arab tribnand moTe 
eipticbliy thoMe ancc^ors of thr? PhcrfitciarLs^ the mystcriouit R/J Aim, 
were the aetii^ carrser^ ur intermrdiaricisL The growth of civdizaiiuii 
in India created an actht? merrfiartr marine, trading to the Eupbralc^und 
Africa, and eastward we know not whiibfir. Tlae Amh merchants^ 
apparenlJy, to!c rated the prespnce of Indian tniderv hi Africa, but 
rtLserkcd lor iliein&elvei ihe commerce within the Red Scii; tint 
lucrative commerce which wipplied preckiui stones and spice.^ unJ 
incennc tci the cvcf'ificnaidins lienkc of themrdaof EcyjH. This 
was ilidr prerogafivet jtalouily iguarded^ and upon lldst they lived and 
rfo^pered according to ihr proftperiq' of the Pharaolij. nie itiitwlijis 
and spicMof fndia ihry fetrhrdrheitisdtes or retehed frum the Tndiari 
rniJerif in tbeir ports on either ftide of the Gulf of Adcin curiying them 
in rurii over the tiitfhlMnd* ?he upper Nile, or tlirough the Rof Sea 
and arroH the desert to Thehea or Memphk. In the rare inter- 
vab when the cyc» uf Egypt were turned eastward^ aud voyages of 
commerce and cunquest wXFfe dopatched lo the Eastern Ocean, iJit 
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ofEccn; o\ iKt Phumohs foimil the <’>f all m shore* Esrhered 

m the nearest port*, aj>d no furthpf io urace ihem (o iheir 

As ihc ciiirejit of tniile gruduntb' HciWPd hej’Ond rhp Nile and 
Huplitnii^ to the penptes Of the iu>rfh^ and fheir farioAttif' Kri^n ro 
trace the belter donors tu^^ard their source w India* trade-niHits 
wm j[TUiluiJl>‘ opened. "ITie €t\ ihe for many centuries 

ym Efi-iit of the of theoiiticin& upon the Nik and Kuphnitea 

in win m!l die terrftory' iIiroLnth winch ihr new rontes posted, and m> 
tu prevent tlw nurxJiern btybarians froTn rradiiit! with others than ihrm-p 
velvet, ft early in this stnueek thar one branch of the people 
kiimvn 51s Phueiitciwns left their home on the Furman Gulf and §^filed 
on die Meditefninean, there tn wm m the Wo-sr commercial Ekjnes 
which comiwrrtrfiii in the Em was bfrcmninc to deny them, The 
Greek c^ti>rttes, planted ai the terminus of every rrade-mutCj ^ined 
for tlieinselves a measure of commerrial indcpondeiifet but never 
until the averthnnw of rhe East hy rhe grear Alexander was the contrej 
of the treat overland caravan-rt>Lires thfeatened hy a western people, 
and his early death led m iu> mnrt rhau a rradjustment of condidou^ 
as they had alu'ays existed. 

^teanrirne rhe breihren of the Phernitiant arid their kinsfulli in 
Arabia conrir^ued in conrrol of rhe carn'ine rado of the Ivasl, subject 
TO iheir agreements and alliances with ihe merchants of India, One 
Arab limcdum after another retained the Erur eastern ceipstof Africa* 
wltli iti trade in uold and ivory ^ ostrirh feat hen and oiU the shores 
of the iVrabian Gulf produced an cvcr-riistn^ i-afue fn frankincense 
Rnd myrrh; while the cloths and precious Btones^ the nmher^ aitd 
Sptccs—particularly ernnamon—hmucht from frdia bredy by Indian 
Were redijnributed at Socotra or Guai-fiirut, and carried lo 
the Nik and the iVtedilcrraneaiL Ccirhi and Obnllah^ Palmyra and 
Petra, Sabbatha and Manaba wcri: a|] partners in this romntercial 
syiiiem. The Eu^iubn nation in its later srruijt^les made nu effort to 
oppLisc nr contrcl h, Tlie trade came and rhe price w^as paid. And 
ibe infufrii^n of Greek encrEy after j'Uejicinder'« day^ when the Ptole¬ 
mies had made Egypt onec more tnimess of rhe nation^, led to 
nurthhiii; more than the conquest of a few aurpnsis on tljc Red Set* 
and ai the head of the Gulf of Aden; while the accuunt^ fjf Auaihari 
chides arc lu^ient proof of the opulence which came lo Suuiherp 
Arabia witfi the incrca^ of pmsperiry fn Egypt. Here, indeed, tht ^ 
frade control wtu more civmplere than evets for chaiijies in theraptni;- 
raphy of fndia, the westward shifring of the JnsJus delta* the fthoili- 


inn of the barbon in the Curch region, and llic disorder incident tc^ 


J 

invn5tcin& of Aiiadd lisd ^ppci] the vlipjr of the Indian 

seTi^nide. 

Bur in Anthaa itself fhefe ivere Tor flic ronuof of sll ihii 

wctilth and jvower^ nrnl in the ddy$ nf the later l^oleniECs kiitp|oni$ 
rose and Ml ansi t\i^d into oblivaon i-vjih beH^ildrrine ftci^ticncy* 
The Afnciin toas wm left in its own people and tn the remmiits nf 
the Indian trade, and one Airah Tribe mainratived itself at the Kfrairs* 
while its defeated .idvemri% esuhlLshing nscif in the old Land of 
Cosh/" was bLiildine up the kmi^dom nf AbyssiniaH w^home omhiriarLs 
were blnerl}^ opposed eq the state which rHiifflosed ita forntcr hnine 
in the '* rn^iikincens* Countr^^'' nf Arabia. 

U vt.is nc this iiinczonE ihar the rule n! iKc FtolcTnica ranic in an 
end under Clti^iiiitni, and the new ruler nf the Western World, the 
EFDpiie of Rtiiiie^ came 'mia po^^Asion nf anil thus added tn 

its control of itie canivan-rouTes previously won in Asia Minor and 
Syrtti» that of a direer sra-rntite to the Eastj by way of the Ptuleniic*' 
gutpo^s on the Red ,Sea. 

"Ilie prrae Thus wirhin rcadi nf the Roman people wm* h fjch 
one. Succe^pve conquesis and spnluitton of idi the Aleditennanran 
peoples had brought to Rome treasurai as yet uuesaiTipIrd^ and a Taste 
far the ptet^idus rhine;ft of the East was deielotjcd almost over-ni^ht. 
Hie public: triumphs of the conquerors id Asia Alinor and Syria clit* 
tered widi new treusure/ti ifnr which the persiple churnotTed. Money 
was plcntilu! and merchanr^! fl-rxikcd tlilthcr from pH qoaner^ Within 
a Iteiiemtion the censer of eadiunpes of the MrdiTciraneari was moved 
From Alexandria to Rome. But a wise deciwon of The Emperor 
Anuusrus^ only once departed ffonp and thaf disairrousJy, limiicd the 
Roman domittinii to the Unik of the EuphTaiesti so that aJI this rich 
trade that flowed to Rome paid its tolk to liie Empire of Parthia and 
to llie A mb ki nsTdom^ itrJe^s Rome cokild develop and control a 
sea-borne trade to India. 

A^ain^sr such an enterprise ah the eneriey and Aubdetyof the Arab 
was called inm action. No information ivis allowed to reach the 
merchants in evety device ihe imaetnarion could erreate 

was directed toward diKtmntifinit the IciST diRturiiancc of the channels 
nf trade that had existed since human memory bqpii. And in an 
imknuwii ocean* with only the vasEuest ideas nf the souree* of the 
prudiicts they sotmht, and the rouirs ihar led to them, it mrelif Have 
heeii miiny yeaR before A Roman Yt«cJ, coastinu alonsr ht^rtile 
s^hores. ctHild reach the eml. Hut accidents favored »mtsi~ 

rion. flic new kioEdum u Axiim, smaninn under the treatment of 
ks Former ncisthbora in Ambini was courting the Roman pJIbmce. 
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Till- oltl TTadinu-pusiS ar Gmniafiii, formerly under Arttl'curttra!, were 
iww frrr, TliruuEh fhc fituncls uf their overtordu, niul their nuirkctit 
were «pcn ivt w'hu iniijht reet. Atid the" a Rtunun subjecr, perhiiiJS 
111 thr AhyBlniaii W-Tvlce, wa» driven to and rarried in an opeii 
beat to India, wlienrr he returned in u (eiv nionthy with a favorable 
wind and much iHr.imwuion, Then Itipfulu*, a venturwiniiiB iiavi- 
(jutnf w'hoHe name deserved a> math honor in Roman unttal* aj that 
of Columbiiii in modem hifttoo’, ubien'ed ihc penudic chatifie of the 
Indian monujon (dfiuhrlesn ioli^ known to Arab tUid Ihndu.i, and 
hntdly itettiinr 'J'l ■>' die prnpef steiion made a succesilnt trading v«>- 
afir and returned with a cargo of ,dl thcisc thiniri for w^hich Rdinc 
was payiht; nr tjenemujdy: penis and pearln, ebony amt sandaKvooil, 
haliiDi and v|ticcs. hot ciipeciillly pepper. Ihc old vhailneU nf trade 
were paralleled but "'Jt eomjuereiii mj Mronj; wusi the aeedonp uii- 
dcmtandinii hetween Arab and Hindu, that dnimnion, which had 
made tJie Jiiiiime of trader^ to Li|rt‘Pr in earlier lirties, w‘jB Still found 
b) die Romans only at GniitiJafni ami wa* wrtvpnlouslv heps from 
iheii kivou‘lcdj;e in the nuitkets td India, where if was gathered and 
ditirilniledt while the leaf of the same tree pnidtiemg that preebua 
bark was freely uffereJ to the Roman mcreluints throughout the 
Malahar criajit, and as formed the baiis »f one of their 

%'a.liLCEL Cffntmcnt^- 

GiT.li ihiftinj^ uF mtiGtiktl pr^wTr ffilbwcd this ento'Roman 
5hippEiT(> inti* the bidii^in Ocrjui. One by tiiie l^ttrn iirtd Gerrlup 
Pdmyra and l^arthLi il-idfp [heiir revenues wipped by the diversion of 
^ceiixnmed trddCK Rorrun haiiEis. TIjc Kingdom 

in StHiili Arzlm Fell upon ktrd tfmesv its cipitul iriia min, and «*riic 
of itA bert men nfjirhward and as tlic Gti?kSiianjds bcivii^'Cii ihc 

neck lo Rome. Abyh.<ipi^ houri^ed in propoiti^^n as its old cnemF 
dcclinetL If tills axatc of xbin^ had eoiitinuedt ibc whole course of 
lalcr ci'cnT> 111llihE have been clmiced, 1 sl:iiii mly;] u neve r have appr-artd* 
^nd a mifilit have left hss>ipiciii iiF law and eiivrrfittient 

from the numrA la the Ganges- But ikv Initic of history W’as tcjo 
ftjoiia- Gradually she ircisure that fell to ihc Rinnan amts was ex- 
pended in iwEpprei^iE iniurrccrions in the enmiueteJ prtrt'Ences, in 
civil WiiTs »E home^ and rrt a fOiiJiact dmn uf s^iecie to rhe eai.r in 
ictikiticut of adverte mde hakrtccs; st drain whkli was very real 
amt menacing n* a nation which made no nuEublr advance in produc- 
lioJi or industry by mtaini of w'hich new weaJih could he created. 
the icwuncrs of the WVst cUmmiihed the ccnler of rxcliajiye jihifted 
to Om^iaiitirmplf- The trade-routes leadsn|2 ni thai center wett ific 
old rosite^ tlimucih Mesapotamia, where a reviv^cd power under thq 
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Suwiiihk Vt*!! aWe to cunqucr every passiittc^ 'f* fhe Ka*l, tiR’Iitdin^ 
even jiriiiMl Arah stale* which had ootyicldcil Mihmit^inn ta Hani- 
tnunihi or li^arhaddon^ Nchiicluidrei^t^ or Darin* the Great. KiO Pk 
no loDiser In the hichway «f cominercc, became a mere t'latiary For 
Cunsuuitimitile, and AbiTainia, diii'cii Jront its hird-won fcKiihuIds 
. cjit uf iltt Red Seat muJd offer ilu: Uy^uimnc rmptrors no effective 
aid ill dieckiiKt thr revival «f tjuaeni puwer. And the whirlwind o\ 
activity let hnn-e by AJithammeJ wcicled the Eaiicfn World as no fotce 
had >’cr done, arni hmiiEht the W«t W annrher millennium to its 
feet. Not otitil the enminu nJ llnwe vast chances in induiitiy and 
transpunation which tnarlced the ninetcenih eettrurj- did the ^Vc^tet^l 
naiion* find voirtiiiodifies nf which tile East Stood in need, and TayinB 
them down in Easlem markets on tltcir otvn icrms, turn back Uie 
channchi cf trade from ihtir ancient dhectto/i- 

Thc records ol the piniiecri, wlw strove durinc the aecs lo «em 
rhts itresistihlt: cutTcni, in of enduring inicrest in the story of hujiion 
rndcavorj and ami)ii« them all, one of ihe mnsi fiucimitinii is this 
/Vn/iAtf ef dr Eiytir^n Ait—this plain and palnstakinu lou -if a 
Greek in Et^pt. a Rrmun subject, who sfeered his vessel into the 
ware hi of (be i-rvaUKean brwjght back the first deiailed record of 
the irnport*i and capons of its markets, iuid of the conditions and alli¬ 
ances o I it* peoples. It Lt the only record lor centuries that spenks 
with authority on this trade in its entirety, and the plooio which it 
hhcHy lithicd was not lifted tintil the wider activities of Islam hrufce 
the iimr^honoted costom of Arab secrecy in tradinu, and hy craftinc 
Arab disfoveiy cm theory, laid the foundaiions of modem gc- 

neraphy. Not Straho of Pliny or Ptolemy, however great rhe store of 
knowlerige ihcy ptUiered tocether, can equal in huntan tmertot ih« 
tmkinswn merchatit who wrote merely of the tluii]^ he dcdi in and 
the iM-oples he met—tlnise peoples I'f whom our civilujrion siill knows 
so little and to whom ir ow'ei so inueht who brought to the nr^ess 
West the lurplu* from the ordered and industnout l'.asr, and In so 
doitiii rwled the watettv M the fcjyfhrrean Sea- 

THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE PERfPLUS 
The nwnn«:riplt?n'ic.-iof the Periplusal Heidelhertr and London 
do not ewible u* to fi* either date of audiorahip. The Heidelb^ 
manuscript attributes the work to Arrian apparently because m that 
manusicripi this Periplits (oll&wTa repoTted i voyaue around the BlatA 
Sea made by the historiaii Arrian, who was eovernof of Cappadocia 
about 131 A. n. This is manifestly a misoJee, and the fxindnn 
manuKcript does not contain that referenre. 
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The only truidantc to iiate or iuthor>illp mmt Hr immd in thr 
Ptfiplns itifIL 

dwcovery of the wa-routc io India, dctfcnhcd in g S7* 

tsr Hy Vincent ai nlKiot 47 A- D. 

V inG^nt reaiAunai ffOin Ttiny*^ iccoEint (VI, 24^ of rht arcidenlB-i 
journey ol a freednmn of Annins Plticamus who hud farmed from 

tile thi: revenue* arising from the Red iaea. I his rrrL^dman 

wai earrird iivayhyTi t>ale and in fifteen day^f dfIftrJ to Crjdon, where 
he W715 hf-sTiitahly reecived and after a my of six niurtths rerumed 
homri after whieh the Ce^loiKM fcirtrs sent an emhassy in Rome. 
Plmy 5 jys that thiB occurred durins^ iJic rclKn of Empemr i:budiuE, 
which Hecan in iJu- yrar 4 L The discovery of HipixLJu« musi have 
come very Koon after* ( flic first i|iiesnun suififeited hy this wory is^ 
what the fjeedman" was dmn^ ruimdc the Stndts liah-d-Mandeb 
und ffnm whom Annins l^hKamns farmed the fevetiijes As to ihii 
Pliny h silenL Can U have been the friendly Abysstnijns, or were the 
Greet colonics in Arabia >fill in exificnce? - 

The discuveo' Hippalus, described in S S7, secnia to have oc¬ 
curred not lonsj before the aiifhftr of tiic KenpiuS niiiJe his voyairc- 
I le evidently fects a deeii respect bir the disicovercf^ and £ihcs on to 
that from dial lime untiJ now'" vqy&ijes cotdd hr made directly 
acrotta the ocenn by the mnnsoon. 

Pliny hak btit J passing refenenee to Hlppados^ suticesiini; ihut 
betwceti 75 arid 77 A. D. when Ire wsi^t writing, the memory of the 
iliscovereT had laded iMintewhat front view. 

Avvyitiini^ 50 A. D. as a iliiie riiHicr than tvhich this Pcriplus 
can nor have been written, we nitutf look nevr for a limit on iJic other 
side. 

In S iJi b mentioned "'fhe ica^oatt of Scyifiia” aniund the 
mouth tif ihe: Indus, ind the nieUopolb of Srj-thia, MmnaEsara* which 
wa.^ to Parthian princesi ar war amon^ themseivei" 

In 141 b mentioned another city Minnsgam. whicb^ as indicaterd 
in the jiuie^p ii rimply ihc Hindu nsme for **city of the invader*^'* 
In ^ 47 i^ mentioned the *\ery war-like inUnd nation off the 
Bactriflm-'* 

As e^pliitrted in the nuEca, the Scythianii of ihe IVripftiR are the 
j^aka tribei who had been driven from Eastern 'Purkestan by the h'ueb- 
chi, and overran ffleluch iaan, the lower Indiw valley, and adjairenr 
pan* of the cnaat of India incll They submiitcd to the Parthian 
Kin^nm. of which they formed an impurtanl pan. ITieir iHHilh- 
em extension under Sandares, the ndcr mentigned in § 52, indicatrs 
A g;rQwin£ pressure from the Kuihan kinndom oei the north# but pricif 
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to the conquest of this whole country by the Kushans, which occurred 
soon after 95 A. D. The “war-like nation of the Bactrians” is the 
tribe of Yueh-chi or Kushans, formerly subject to China, who, after 
being driven westward by the Huns, overran the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria and set up there a powerful kingdom which, early in the second 
century A. D., conquered most of northern India. The conditions in 
the text indicate a time before this nation had commenced its conquests 
in the valleys of the Indus and Ganges, and probably before the great 
defeat of its king Kadphises by the Chinese general Panchao near 
Khotan, which occurred in 90 A. D. A defeat of this magnimde 
must certainly have been reported throughout India and would not have 
led our author to refer to the nation as very warlike Thus we 
arrive at two dates, 90 and 95 A. D., later than which th,s Periplus 

can not have been written. r i /v 

In 4 and 5 our author mentions the city of the Axumites, and 

the terrUory, coast and inland, ruled over by Zoscales; whom Henry 
W,n.Sd with .he n.m. "Z. Hek.le” found hv ^ ^ 

Tarii Nezufti or Chronicles of the kings of Abyssinia. The durat 
of this Za Hakale’s reign, according to the Chronicle. 

years, and his dates Salt fixes at 76 to 89 A. D.. following a note in 

the Chronicle that the birth of Christ took place in ‘he eighth year of 

one of Za Hakalc’s predecessors, Zabaesi Bazen. ^Je date of 

accession of this Zabaesi Bazen was 84 years pnor to th« of Za Ha- 

kale Salt’s identification of the name is probably correct, but the 

^ «n«d in .h. Chronicte wn.n wnnen 

nfer .hn nvnn«. and ™ hard., bn .ccnp<nd .. 

ab^nen of od... cidnnen. Thn lac. d... nnad, 

given as lasting an even number of years, or eke as so many ye^s^d 

v. rhroniclers were only estimatinK the time. 

SIX months, shows that the chroniclers w , • . . c. 

Salt himself was obliged to rearrange their chronology in order t 
halt himseii s rearrangement has 

it to known facts, and it is quite p Obviously Salt’s 

slioDetl in a whole reign before that of Z.a nakaie. • • i- 

supped in a wnoic b Arabian inscriptions dis- 

"rerld by G^er bdkatethe separation of Axum 
the Habash or Ethiopia of South Arabia, not 

.hn Pnripte. nnd .hn to .hn. .hen » no ^ 

work earlier than the Chronicles are unrelia- 

same conclusion; namely, that y .j,. ^ independent 

able, at any rate in their earlier portions, 1 > Arabian 

^:r,-3r'.hl 

dates are merely approximations. 
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t.¥cn if ihc clatr.< in tlir Chtoiiiclr, jiiicl fSaltVs iijRniihrjiit'in nf 
ZwiCTilfi widi Za flatalt were jlrttily coiro.'t, the ECntrjU.v at.- 
cepted for ilic binrh nf Clirist, 5 K C., would brinn Za l lakale'ii 
accciiMun down ru 71 A. D- and liu dciuh iq 

Nrjrly nil tiic comnierttactirs tbiok liwt the PmplufL h rarlier Uuui 
V\iaf» Saiuntf Hittsrrt u jiicli i« kjttiU'ii lo haiu hero piihliAhril lie- 
tweeit rj and 11 /k, !'>. H'he pring-ipitl indit'anoti U their sinvilioity In 
the deKiiptlon of Arabia rel«, where PItny aceioA to fondeni< die 
iVripUisi; butr on the otlict- hand, then? ate many htacrnleol^ in l’ltn]r\ 
ai*fh hook which de.wnhe fa«rfa in dhiairrrcment ivrfh, aitd ptiil^uhly 
tiarhrr than, the J'mplus. Of couonr Pliny wan a compiler tiod copy- 

w, and u^uoil)- not very discmninatifiir, mid he may have chi>i«it to fwDow 
the Pcrlplus only wlicrc ir did not vuntradict the earlier accvunti of 
Kinij Jiihii II uf Maurctaoii, for whew: knowlcdue he mijcau-dly e*- 
preHjfii respect. Ptiny lia.'^ rnuch mote iofonnarion about Meroc iJian 
appeal^ in the Periplua, hut he d<je!t not mention Axuin, He ctnk 
the Afncao coast at the Pmmuritory of jMiM^'lliim and that the 

Adaniic Sea bettiit* there, In, this he foUowi Klne Jnha; hut hnJ. he 
known the Prriptu<i he oucht lo Late InelLidcd the Afrlt'afi coast as far 
as Z^xihar. He htei on actouni of Maiiaha, the royal city of Arabia 
helix, which the Petiplua has nor, I le nuole* Acliux GalhiSi wriiint: 
in lA H, C., as staiLmc thut. the Saharans dJe the riehem tribe in hiuiIi- 
cui Arahia. The l^eriplu*, however, has them aubjea tti the Hoiiser- 
itea, who retove (inly lavsinir mendoii from Aelins Galhii 

()n« h lemptcd to imaenie ihaj Pliny's aremmt of the voyajfe u> 
India I V'l, 2u) ti) which he refer* to ‘'uiform.iiion on wlikh rellsince 
may be placed, heti! publUhed fur the first tame/’ refer*to the IVri- 
plus, then esistina merely as a iiierchant'a diary* arid Glaser hss based 
much of his ar^fuiuent as m the authorship of the Periplus on tliai juus- 
^e: but PJmy on to de^ rilw a vttya&t different In manv w ay^ 
from tiui of the Periplits, and fiivitie uuiic a dilfercnl account „f the 
coast of India. At die tinie lliuy wrote, the sea-route to Iiulia had 
been upenrd for nearly thin) years, and he mi).|it |uiec had Thi> infor¬ 
mation frirni aiii iicMnpiaiti, as indeed he mi(>ht have had the facts 
concerning; .'Xnihia fdix which seem to be in such clnie aitreemcnt 
With the Pcnpluj The araunicirt that Pfiny, whose wnrfc was dedi¬ 
cated in , 7 A D. , borrowed from the Periplusix, then, iituyesthe and 
tven pLui^ihlc, buE by no cunclmivt. 

Rciurmnji 41, the refcreiKrc in the anarehy in the Jndo-P^r* 
^■an or Saka rtvtion dott not sticKCsr the cuiuioUdamd jmwer of that 
Kmc of Kathiawsr arid L'lijiti who fwindcd the wvealled Saba era 
of 78 A. D. i fiidicarinir for the Peripluv a date earlier ihui that en 
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Mention of the “land of This’* in § 64, is helpful. This seems 
evidently to be the state of Ts’in in northwest China, at the date of 
the Periplus the most powerful of the states of China, and actively en- 
gaited in pushing Chinese boundaries and influence westward across 
I'urkestan. 1 he capital city is supposed to be the modern Sin^anfu. 
The text says that “silk is brouijht overland from that country to 
Bactria and India,'* but that “few men come from there and seldom.” 
I'his sujfijests a time when the trade-routes across Turkestan were still 
in turmoil and before the conquests of the Chinese general Panchao. 
The route north of the desert of Turkestan was finally opened by him 
in 94 A. I)., while the route south of the desert was opened as early 
as 7.^ A. D., indicating that the Periplus must be fixed before that date. 

In § 19 is mentioned MaJichas, king of the Nabataeans. As 
Fabricius has pointed out, this is one of the most important indica¬ 
tions of date contained in the text. Josephus in his Wars of the 
Jews mentions a Malchus, king of Arabia, under which name he 
always refers to the Nabataean kingdom, as having assisted Titus in 
his expedition against Jerusalem, which he destroyed in the year 70 
A. D. {Bcii. Jud.y III, 4, § 2); and Vogue in his Syne Cenirale, 
Semitic In.scriptions, p. 107, confirms that a Nabataean king 
Aretas (Hareth), contemporary with the Emperors Tiberius and Ca¬ 
ligula, had a son Malik, or Malchus 111, who reigned about 40 to 70 
A. D. It was a sister of this Malchus who married Herod Antipas, 
tetrarch of Galilee, and was abandoned by Herod for his brother Philip s 
wife, Herodias, mother of Salome. (Josephus, Jnt. Jud, XVIIl, 8). 
I'his action of Herod brought him to war with his father-in-law, 
Aretas, and doubtless explains to some extent the policy of Malichas 
in assisting Rome against Judea. This must have been the same as 
the Malichas of the text, and his action against Jerusalem must have 
been near the end of his reign. It is fair to infer that if the Periplus 
had been written after that expedition, Malichas also would have been 
called, like Charibael in § 23, a “friend of the Emperor, and 
fore that the Periplus was written before Titus* campaign of the year 70. 

In §§ 23 and 27 we have the names of Charibael, king of the 
two tribes, the Homerites and the Sabaites, and of Eleazus, king of 
the Frankincense Country. It was the opinion of Glaser, based on 
inscriptions discovered by him in South Arabia, that both these names 
Were tides rather than personal names, and that they were borne by sev¬ 
eral rulers during the first century A. D. His incripdon No. 1619 
mentions a king Eleazus who was ruler in 29 A. D., and a king Cha¬ 
ribael whose reign was from -i>out 40 to 70 A. D. The mention of 
Charibael as “a friend of the Emperors’* might answ’cr for a date 





under Vopquiiin nflcr tlic a[Uii:ecSiSpii>ii >hon reliinb thui ifullowcd 
Nero; but ili^ yr^ir? of tormoil ibrouifhoyi ilic Roinjji Empire^ forsev- 
criil I'Wf sfter the deEtTi of Nero^ ivefe noi j'cprs of preraptrou^ trade 
S4jrh as tThe tVriplMs^ destrifift^ 'TIm^ reFcn-nitc indk-ates a date nirls' 
in file rcii^n of Nero, btb«rr ihe inemor> liin pFN.’de<.Ta#»r Claudiits 
had faded; nnisifily* any trine between 54 and tjO A. D. 

In § 25 Is u rrfenence lo the recent dntruitinn of Aralda I'.udie- 
mflU- Ouf prieseii! knovk-ledt^e of Ambbni hi^ur>' diies not ^vc us 
jity pfxjrite dale for the war Je^dui}; to tfle dcstruidnn of Ehis £^l-i^aj] 
poff^ hut the insirnptioris discovered and comiTiented on by Cllaser 
Itojni tiv a nine alter rhe niiddlc of (he first Lentur^-. 

In ^ 2 onr author meminiLs Ehe dy^orAknic. "rhts capjul of 

the Niihian kinifdorTl was severely tteuied by llie Rojiians jwon affer 
rheir ocetiparioi^ of h’^ypT I'he Nuhmci iiucrn CantEacehad atiarked 
Kia nu and exneililinM Vzist nut anani^t her wilder Petrnniiis innihi- 
lated her amiy and dcirroycd many of her cilics, bcludinit that nf 
Napaia- 7 hw wati in li t, - 22- Tliai: anmhcr qween Tamlat^c of 
Nubia retained ennsidrrahk pt^wer hi the firrt Imlf of the first ccnmrj' 
A. D Lf shown in Ai-is Vfll^ 27 Alter ibisp Ptiny relates, ihe 
savatje tribes of ihe nei^hbnfini£ deserts came iluwn and plundercil 
whai wail lefiuf the Nubian Kititidom^ sn that sm carH-diiion of in- 
quir>' jwnt by the empemr Nero ^ niny* \'h i5' w licn he w as 
confempLitmiif a canipaien m the Sinish, ventured as far m AfciYie 
and reported tbat they IiiheJ met with nriE hin[> bur deceits on their rowtea ; 
tfiiiT itie huildini-'v ill Meroc itself tvere but feiv in nnmlier uud wen; 
still ruled over by ijweeii named Candace, that name liaviiiir paifsed 
from queen rn queen for many years. I'his mte of rhinifi can be 
fixed ar abcHir b7 A. U. ft hi obvTCHisly bier rhan the acccunu in the 
Periphrt 

mnm alter Pliny’a lime Aleroe have li«fi dcstroyedp 
a-i the name does nut appear ai^aiEi fur several Leniurio- 

A siitiitesrive fact is iluiii the Periptus tells only of the increase 
in trade with India, and luis no mention of a ces^aitJgri or decline nf 
that trade cniiM-qucnt upcui the bumiFii; tif Rome^ July 19-2S in the year 
64 f en ouf of the fiKJitccn diftricEv ol the city were de^myed. 

I he toss was not equalised; fife irtsnrance did not cxijir. It h true 
chat this irreai ciiiaiiiity hardly receives meniioii in Pliny'i wntk. f it 
refers to the biistle^^ story nf Nero'i liavtntr ^tatted the fire, and in 
weral passaifcv lu the dcnimcrion of buildiriiiH, templevand the like, 
alwa>^ wilb M>mc te&ccnre. In many pbccs, however, once in so 
many words, he merrdininHt the crisis thfou^h whieJi Riime}:i 4 sijcd in the 
kfcr years of Ncfq and bis short-lived lEicccsaor*, and nf the ‘*riyj 
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brought an exhausted empire*’ by the strong hand of Vespasian. 
But in a work distinctly of a commercial nature, written far from Rome 
but relating to a commerce whose sudden expansion was due entirely to 
Roman demand, some mention of the trade depression that must have 
followed such a destruction of capital and the ensuing political dis¬ 
order, would have been most probable. The facts of this conflagra¬ 
tion and of its effects upon trade are thought to be stated in Revelation, 
c. XVIII, and, notwithstanding the different point of view of the 
writer of that book, the circumstances he describes are of importance 
here. 

“And the kings of the earth . . . shall bewail her, and lament 
for her, when they shall see the smoke of her burning, . . . and 

the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no 
man huyeth their merchandise any more: the merchandise of gold, 
and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and 
purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all sweet wood, and all manner 
vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious wood, and 
of brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and oint¬ 
ments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and 
wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slave.s, 
and souls of men .... The merchants of these things, which 
were made rich by her, shall stand afar off for the fear of her tor¬ 
ment, weeping and wailing, and saying, Alas, alas, that great city, 
that was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked 
with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! For in one hour so great 
riches is come to nought. And every shipmaster, and all the com¬ 
pany in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade by sea, stood afar off, 
and cried when they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, Wh^ 
city is like unto this great city! And they cast dust on their heads 
and cried, weeping and wailing, saying, Alas, alas, that great cit>% 
wherein were made rich all that had ships in the sea by reason of her 
costliness! .... For thy merchants were the great men of the 

earth.” , 

Now our author was one of those same shipmasters trading by 

sea; but in his account there is no suggestion of standing afar off, 
weeping and wailing, such as would probably have appeared if he were 
writing after that great disaster. 

Following the discoveiy of Hippalus there seems to have been a 
sudden and enormous increase in the Roman trade with India, and par¬ 
ticularly in the importation of Indian products. The Penplus in 
§ 10, refers to the “ larger ships ” nowneeded for the cinnamon trade. 
This increase, particularly in the importation of luxuries, can oc 



<»iicnh«l iftThp r»hign of exrr.njjtajit c irt Jiy NVro's CMurl, durioirrhe 
ii»n-nJanry of fBiiinie fuihi;i.i Pop|}.va, wfin^ iiiHucoi'e lattcd 
from SS unfit hrr d«iih io 6S A- \1 Pliny’* rrfereiu,: (o ilir fpor- 
inuus qujiitrirv of spite* iisril nr I'.-ppxa'i funrrai <XJI, 41 ' in,!ic 4 tei 
well an iiitrrnscij traJci whieh he fwitticf (ronHnii$ tVI, 2ti; by >Tai. 
ijtit tliai *|>rrie ainojntiii);«i al.iiutS2a.ff0<l,000 perycar ivn* required 
to bidanee ihn rmJr, and rliir rhese Indian iinponswJd in K..nie ai 
fttir liundrc.1 tiiiu-s Uicir ««, |'{i„y's imiruitfivorthy, as 

III All, 41, he i^sdtunten a irrft.' om an ihe hulnmx of 

Wie r«iijirrrl fur Uie entire rra.Ie with lodin^ Arabia and Clilnsi 
hot n sudden increaw in comrriefte iit none ihe tt*s evident. 

Tile ab.rnte of any detf ripliiu, in ilnr ]VripbiK of rra.t^ «],!, ,he 
coa-sis uf the JVrsiBfi GuJf, rheit !.uhjert ro Panhia, *rje(ti»ts that ir 
wa* wntien ar a ,J,„e w|,eiv Hume and I'artliia were at war G.jr 
author , dr^ripfioos eien .d ,1,^ w,u,l,ern of Arabia, stop 
« the 1-rwiktneeitw Counrrj- and ii» dependenvy, theUl.inii of , 

^d he expLnn* rJiai t|,c erii*r bejond the of Koria Maria was 

tsubievt ,0 Pe^a” and rht.s dosed rn hi,n. Aceordin« to rhe 

^conrqtrtvenbf’Riisliiaoit, XVI. 1 mnHittinceia.nts 

« ro the Ar^eman w«c«[on led Rome m .,.^e war op Partina ia 
A. })., the .MteonJ yrar of Nero'x refEo. -ITic Panhiiuis, « rhe 
lime otcapied w.rh dvil war in the Sooth i pussihly even in rMr 
tiew y^njinred ^mh Amh.ao p,^>e«iiansihosuEW and abuid- 
oned their Arnienm, preie.isioa* s uhidi. however, they r^sserted in 
when w.n broke out anew, Ho«iIide* mminued >n a desuJtory- 
way until 62 when the two powent aur«d upon a ■riutual evacoalion of 
Armenia and a settlement of ,he dispute by a Paithfan embassy whkh 
was to v wrt Rome, I hi* iruee rwcurted in iheswrumcr of bl. The 
emb*«y m.de .tv visit in ihe antun,,, ^nd reriiracd wjihum a treaty 

Arme^^t.h'T “ «i"«« by a Romm, Jnvasm,, of 

Armenia, M hid, was repulsed and ,hc tn.ee renewed. A sefunJ 

Plaui^ a la„b..an prmce on the Armctriaa thnme and ,eqnjrin,t |,lm 

winter 'N 

^^7 *0 ■“ “ ‘^^"'•nerdat intentsts were eort- 

'tcificUf fh the oi ihut l i 

-=-^=2 

The p«„b,haesa« rather in favor of the seeoml or third year of 
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the renewed Roman-Parthian war, when the Parthian power had fully 
recovered from the disorders in the South. 

'I'he nearest single year that suggests itself as the date of the 
Periplus is, therefore, 60 A. D. 

As to the authorship, it is best to admit that nothing is known. 
Fabricius in his first edition of the Periplus attributed it to an Alex* 
andrian merchant named Arrian, but other editions, and Fabricius’ 
own second edition, rerr.ove the name altogether. 

Glaser, in an article published in Juslanfi^ 1S91, pp. 45-46, pre¬ 
sents an argument that seems too tempting to be true. He assumes 
that the sixth book of Pliny quotes from the Periplus; that the here¬ 
tofore unpublished account,” which Pliny mentions, was that of out 
author; that his work could have been quoted in no other book of 
Pliny, and therefore that by comparison of the indices of authorities 
which Pliny puts at the end of each book, any name appearing in the 
sixth book only would be the name of our author. By such means 
GluNcr arrives at the name BusiltSy and in all his references to the 
Periplus after the date of that article, he is careful to cite— Basilis, 
author of the Periplus, 56 to 67 A. D.” But Pliny himself in that 
same book (VI, .S5) refers to Basilis as the author of an account of 
Meroe and the upper Nile, apparently considerably earlier than the 
expedition of Petronius against Nubia in 24 to 22 B. C.; and a work 
on India, al.so by Basilis, is quoted by Agatharchides {Jp. Phot, p. 
454 b. .H, ed. Bekker;, whose work on the Kr>'thnean Sea was writ¬ 
ten about IIJ B. C., a centur>'and a half before the Periplus. It 
seems to be this .same Basilis, rather than a later w'riter of like name, 
who.se Itidica is quoted by Athenaeus i^Deipnos. IX, .^90, b), who 
wrote about 2JO A. O. Unless, therefore, Glaser assumes that the 
Basilis of Pliny’s te.xt is a different man from the Basilis of his inde.x, 
his argument falls. 

I hen, too, a man of Pliny’s standing would ha\c b<‘en apt to 
refrain from mentioning by name a w riter w ith no literar>^ reputation in 
Roman society. His index would omit an obscure sea-captain, just 
as his text omits him, referring merely to “information on w'hich reli¬ 
ance can be placed.” For the aristocracy of letters was very real in 
imperial Rome, and the writer of the Periplus did not belong. 
The possibility that Pliny may have used his account does not imply 
^hc use of his name. Altogether, Gla.ser’s argument is more ingeni- 
ous than probable. 

'Fhat the author was an blgyptian Greek, and a merchant in active 




tniile who ppntonaJly maHe fhc !u hdta* isc rvid.triit hy the ttxt 

iCB«lf t tliflt he lilted ill Berrfitre ratilirr tlmn Ak-Asmlria u irdiraird 
The ahsciite of Miiy ifcciunt of rhe jugrticy up die Nde and arm^ 
ihr deceit from COptDJi, whirh Sriiihc^ and Fliny dejKrnbe at length. 
Tt if pos&ibje dnu ]ic made the voyaj^e ffiicii Capr Ciuardafui tn 
aihar^ but the test! k » va^e and uiicermiii Uiat he ^emf rather to 
he qiicirifig from koniefme else, unh%^ indeed mudi of xhh parr of the 
wurfc has been Jort in copytue. 'I’he eoiui of Arahia east of the 
I-nnkinceii^ Cuuiitty, the entire Persian G\i[f and the roasts of Persia 
and Belnchi^au tL» fur aa the Iiidiis river^ serm to have been kiiown 
to him only hy hears^iy. Thtgr were subjeet tn Panhb, ati eoeiny of 
Rome. 

[Tim he u-u iwt a hiirlily edutaiMi iiiiui ut eviiitnt Iniin hi* Jix- 
qucni ironhijuan of Uftcfc ind Ijihi words and ha rionuy aod Bomc- 
dmrt unjzninimaiicid lotutmctiniii. 'f'he value of hi« work cuiuuste, 
iifit ifi itt litcraiy nitriti. but in ft* miuwoitliy acMuni of the trade of 
die Indian Ocean and uf the actilcniems nruund rti chores; wuriccm- 
ing Which, until bis dine, we panei^ alniuiii nodiine of wi intel- 
iicent mid comprtihensive nature. 
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[ilBLlOURAPHY OF THE PEIUPLUS 
pAi- 39S. A piwfhmcpn tA the 'rirmh Cfniufy, in 

rhr Libmy uf ilsc Unhxrsitjf tif hl^Melbcfne. If i:ik*3n ie> 
Romr ctunii^ the Thirtj Yca-tip' Wur* atttl lu Paris iinrfrr Ka* 
pL^leotii aMiJ resfureJ to H^ddhcrt^ in Elf 16, 

Tliiii munniicript tontain^ twenty dEffcrcnt iii]«, of ^ihicb the 
firw M stre A5 hjEliiw^s: 

I, Arcumrrttum a i^ile Alkitio who packed 

attd AhiiirttrEl the Heidelbefiii Lihtari" to RonseJ 
II. Ktaeioeiituiii tic FduiJc MieOEide de Pontii 
Euxino, 

[11, Arrt4Eiu$ <lr cerjtifine. 

[V. tjusiJem eilifoob ad Tnywittni 4[ya ficripitia Pond 
Kuxiiri 4L^:y«irwiiv 
V. Eju^eiii Maria Rybrl 

\'l. Hannuoh periplyw. 

MANUsCRti'r 19,391. A narclimfJH, «jp|HJi«d to be n! the Ftmr- 
teenth of Kifteenth Cvitiutyi 'H Britiiih Museutn. A ]>art)an 
of it is supposed tn fiatr come from tfic nioimstcfy of Mount 
Atluis Such mancr so. it eonhiiru in common wiifi Ac l]cjdet> 
bctK tiianiiii 4 'nnt (wcins lu hive been copied iherefttun, or from s 
cuRiitiuii orieinjl. 

I o this th e J'criplus is juumyomu*- 

Akriani irr HannonJ s Pfrihils; Puftarcho* ul mfMiMffltr* m* 
MosTintJs: StRABONi* lariToWE. Fntfu. Bairtue 
MliXXXtil. ivxhmumiut CrAw/m Ephnn* MtXm S. 

This first printed irti. corniiit and lull of errors due to lack 
of knowlcdicc of the subject, sersed nevertheless for iliree cen¬ 
turies as. I he b*s« of later ediwuw, heotuse of the disappearanco 
of ihc HciJcIhcfU manuscript. 

DELLE NaVICATJON I ti VlA«f:r KACCOt.TA pa (iiu. Batt. ftAM««0. 

In V.ntiia^ ntt!^ .'ifwnpmir 4r Qim^. MDLXXKVIU. ^ 

Vol 1 pp. 28t-28.ia has Akwt* £ Qa. H/omta X*. 

,«prn \ n^‘iiaB,nr dH 

xrmAr per Jrriesn* and p. 283* becin. A'rrt.^l«« ftf mnr 
Rts» M Xlit Indie Orieninii r.vrVi. fer Arran, m Lsvtn, OnM» W 

^ 43Uflia p^j ntii^ //rfZrtfiw- -t ■ 

There were cdirioitf of Rannuw' t Collection W Vnuce ui 

JS^O. ISS4, ISfti Jnd 15«B. 
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Arriam historici rr philosophi Ponti Euxim Maris Ervthrj^j 
Peri PLUS, ad Adrianum C^^re-m. Xit/tc primum e 
semmm m Latinum virmSy piurtmmqut mmdh npiirzahis. h, Gvh 
liiltm Stvcklf} ^isvrtm avthre, Geni^ur^ Evstaihmm 
1577. 

I'his text is based on that of Gelenius, witli few material 
emendations. 

Arriani Ars Tacx'jca, Acies coktra a LANDS, Peri PLUS Ponti 
Euxini, Peri plus Maris Erythrai, Liber de Venation e, 
etc., etc. Cum InUrpretibm Laimk^ 15 N^th. Ex Rfcensmn 15 
Aluim, Nkniat Bimicardi^ Amiiehdamk Jamsmh-ll\mb€r^n^ 1685. 

'f'his text is professedly based on that of Stuck, 

Geographl^ Veteris Scriptores Gr^^ti Minores. Cum htur- 
prctaimie Ixitina^ DhurtatlmUim^ ac Anmtailomhm. (}xonut. E 
Thcatro Shtldmlum^ AiDCXClllL f Priestitit Joannes blud- 
sonus. Dissertatlones Henrici Dodwelli.) 

This contains as its fifth title, Periplm A4arh Etythtfrl cukm 
(Arrimm) vuigp adscripim. bikrpnU' Guiiiehm Stuckm Pigtmfm 
7’he text is based on Gelenkis and Stuck, 

SViUJOES TON EN Epn OMEl TOB PAJ^I GeOORAPFI ETKENTON lypoii 
ikdQthoitm phtkihml dapantt tm f.\ Emnimu p/ti/QgfneifuEfi udA- 
phun i^-osiMlADON chann tm ih Hdlhtlkh prndem iphmmnm 
Hdlhtm. En Bienmi (h Austrtas ek th Sclmiimhiikh Typ(}grapliiaSy 
1807. 

it contains, pp. 295*3JJ Arrlamu - .Perlpkm th Er%ihras 
Thalassh, with notes translated from Hudson. 

FijYvh Arriaki Nicomediensjs Opera Greece ud epthmu iditmm 
(Aiaia. Studh Augusti Chnitiau} BQrlt€A. Limgo^nee^ Ahyer, 1809, 

This contains, pp, 91-121, Arrlamu Perlpkm th Eiythrm 
Thaiassh. ITe text is from Hudson, 

The Periplus ok the Ervthrean Sea. Part the first, contarnintr; 
An Jccmmt the Navtgaikn of ike Andmn^Ji%m ike Sea tf 8ite% 
the Cmst af Zanguehar, \V ith I)issertations, liy il 1 iam \" in- 

ceiit, Lmdm: Cadeii^ htn.^ 15 JAavm^ 1800^ 

The Commerce and Navigation ok j hk Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean. By lEtHiam Vincent^ A),/),, lledu a/ In 

two volumes. Undmi: CadeH l5 Daxm, 1807, Vol. I, The 
I t^yage qf Neankus, Vol II, The Penplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
Part the first containing. An Account of the Natfigaiku of the 
, Anctcnts ftmt the Sen of Suez to ike eomt of 7jtnguehar. W ith 
fdissertations. Part the second ctmtaming, An Accounrof the 
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Nawzaden af tht Ancients from the Gulph of Elana, in the Red 
Sea^ to the Island of Ceylon, 

These two beautiful volumes, presenting the Greek text and 
English translation in parallel columns, preceded by dis^rtanons 

that denote exhaustive geographical and historical rc^ch, are stdl 

of deep interest and importance to the student of the Penplus. 

The text is that of Blancard: “His edition 1 "as obhge*! 
to adopt, because 1 could obtain no other to use as copy. ol. 

II. part 11, preface, p. xi). Vincent’s texn.al emendations are 
generaUy less useful than his geographical and commercial notes, 
which are still, in large part, illuminating and trustworthy, and 
were, when written, the first intelligent presentation of the sub- 

jeet. 

The Voyage of Nearchos and the Pf.ripu s of hie 

Sea (ascribed to Arrian), translated by W. \ mcent, xo , 

1809. 

UNTERStlCHt NGEN UEBER E.S.EENE GeGENSTAENDE 

scHtcHTE. Geckiraph.e, USD Chronouhi.e. G. G. Hr , dot ., 

i^eriplus. translated into German. 

pp. 715-797. 

Sammung KLEINER ’’J;" Reichard. C.uns, 

TISCHEN UNI) ALTEN tiEOCRAPHlb. 

Reuhard, tS.'6. -174.4? 5 and 4.18-496. 

This includes Vincent s work. PP. 

in VARI Alihino, Sonzox't^, Hi26-7, 
ArRIANO OpUSCOLI, TRAIxri III) 

a's. Blandi . 

Des Pseudo-Arrians Umschiffunj 

die Ersten neun ju Strata,.er hohere Barxir- 

seM ifm Streuhel \n Jahres- 18(,0 bis Michaelis 1861, 

... 

. • u 4 «n the texts of Stuck, Hud- 

•This partial translation is based on the 

son and Borheck, and is of little value. 

Arriani AlexandRINI '^^^''fp2richs^ in commits,, Gott- 

brevt annotatione instruxit B. 
schakki, MDCCCXLiX. 
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GismiiAPHi .\JfNORK4. £ 

taffnff, fn^niin^tif tait/£t /urnii iffmlnHsi Girv/ui 

MaiUmt. Pamifi, lynhu MDCCOU\ 


Vol^ I, pp. xct'-^xi lias Pftii^mtna jHtnpmi Pirtpiui Xfnrii 
Urfi/ir^, and Pi>- ^57-305 Jrrf,ff,i, ut firnr) Pmphtt 

Aiiirti Krrtitr/fi, Lieiii|r ihc itilt jndudird in ibar vplumc. 

Vfll IJl conEnnsfourniiips, xt-siv, i^^pcctall}-drawn to illiiitnitc 
the Periplut, atid f(,Br more, vi-v)j( and xv, drawn for tnher 
tides hut pre^rnnnv details that further elucidate thlii woric. 

This edinnii it a vast imprftwetnejiit «ver all m predeecHora, 
prcwntiFic i text tvJik’li ii scill rho icaiidard, adntiirine of mgdidi- 
earion only in rniiior dcraik. The Greek tew, rar^fully vgtjeefrd 
from ihe Heiiklbenr manujicriprt, and critically revised and im* 
proved, is prrsenred sitlc by side with a I^tiit irandatiun. The 
rnrtoi, which are in [ailin, rertcfi almost everydimg »if htipuromre 
in llie subject which hud been ivrirreri tip to thar Hinr. 


'I ttr CoaiHiiKci! AND NAviGA-nQS or utt Kutthujean StA. Hy 
J. ir. AftCih^/r. AI.J., Lf^T)., Caksitta, i^79. TMi Wiw 
antmtti a !ratni(itim(ydtAtimm(utiiTyl^thr p{;Hipi,t's EkVtii- 
R-U Makes, kj ^ unirmt» u-rittr tAf firit CAmtwu rtwjiry, 

jthu/ ^ tht Ittimiptirt tf iht Indika ^ Jrtian. 

\ he translation of the Pniplm was also pnnted in the 
.in/ijiuifj of Bombay, Vol. V|N, pp. 108 -ISl 

fins ««tlienr translation, while bawd professed!}' on Muk 
ief's text, is oheii reminiscenE rather of Vincent’Sj and thus 
repnws rarfflus error* wlirch Muller's notes had comscied. 

Hie n«« are valuable for the oriciiu! maternf tbcvrojutoin 
cniiceroinE Hindu names, places and cominvHlities, Inii show 

mC^ uf 3Ci;J;kl44 With Ot!'rcilj)J!)i wriif 


lira fiRii-Lus n£sLiiviHKAini(itje}i Mehses von Eixjai Umiejcann, 
rcN. C.rink>Mk und dmttfk mii iritiu krn ,md tftmrrndn Anm^r- 
knn^n mkit HfiUtuiadipm //sraory/WfAwVir sen JS, FabAnut. 
fWki wv Pfit fs? Gw(p., {Sg_J, 

A mi«st scholarly presenatior of Greet text and Gcrmiin 
transUiiofi w, opjHKffc paces, wfth clear and exhatunivr notes 
1 he Greek lest, which has b«fi framed with cxEreme core, 
ronrains numy irthal correoion, of Miincr'i siamlanl texi, and 
leam liitlc to be dtsirod. The hisinriral and commercial notes 

•w'i* conclusiuiui previously reached 
y hiiEljsh wniera, and in » far as they are affected by Jaier 


il 


The present entn^Adun is bioed m MuUce^b teset, 
mast of FAbridus* vctbsil cincndatitinfi, but coiirmiiiinc aa fir 3& 
pam'bk with the revultt of lalcr reseanzh. Vlnccnt^a text ami 
tonslation have altti been cnnmJccd frc<^ciit2>v RefciMpea in 
the text ta aitielca of coinnverce have been carefuly colktcft with 
PKny and lecher con&cmporuy writen, as well as with mrKlem 
jaiihQnticn. 
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The Voyage around the Erythraean Sea 

1. Of the designated ports on the Erythra'aii Sea, 
and the market-towns around it. the fir.st is the Eg\’p- 
tian port of Mussel Harbor, To those sailing down 
from that place, on the right hand, after eighteen hun¬ 
dred stadia, tliere is Berenice. The harbors of both are 
at the boundary of Egypt, and are bays opening from 
the Er\'thra‘aii Sea. 

2. On the right-hand coast next lielow Berenice 
is the country- of tlie Berbers. Along the shore are the 
Fish-Eaters, living in scattered caves in the narrow val¬ 
leys. Further inlantl are the Berbers, and beyond them 
tile Wilil-flesh-Eaters and Calf-Eaters, each tribe go\'- 
erned by its chief; and behind them, furtlver inland, 
in the country toward the west, there lias a city called 
Meroe. 

3. Below the Calf-Eaters there is a little market- 
town on the shore after sailing about four thousand 
stadia from Berenice, called Ptolemai.s of the Hunts, 
from which the hunters started for the interior under 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies. This market-town has 
the taie land-tortoise in small quantity; it is white and 
smaller in the shells. And here also is found a little 
iv'ory, like that of Achilis. But the place has no harbor 
anti is reached only by small boats. 

4. Below Ptolemais of the Hunts, at a distance of 
about three thousand stadia, there is Adulis, a port es- 
tabli.shed hy law, lying at the inner end of a bay that 
runs in toward the south. Before the harbor lies the 
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sc)-called Mountain Island, about two hundred stadia sea¬ 
ward from the very head of the bay, with the shores of 
the mainland close to it on both sides. Ships bound for 
this port now anchor here beauise of attacks from the 
land. They used formerly to anchor at the very head 
of the bay, by an island called Diodorus, close to the 
shore, which could be reached on foot from the land; by 
which means the barbarous natives attacked tbe island. 
Opposite Mountain Island, on the mainland twentystadia 
from shore, lies .\dulis, a fair-sized village, from which 
there is a three-tlays’ journey to Coloe, an inland town 
and the first market for ivon. From that place to tlie 
city of the people called .\uxumites there is a five dajs 
journey more; to that place all the ivoty is brought 
from the country beyond the Nile through the district 
called Cyeneum, and thence to .\dulis. Practically the 
whole number of elephants and rhintxreros that are 
killed live in the places inland, although at rare inter¬ 
vals they are hunted on the seacoast even near .Atluhs. 
Before the harbor of that market-town, out at sea on 
the right hand, there lie a great many little sandy islands 
called Alala;i, yielding tortoise-shell, which is brought 
to market there by the Fish-Eaters. 

5. And about eight hundred stadia beyond there is 
another ver\' deep bay, with a great mound of sand 
piled up at the right of the entrance; at the bottom 
of which the opsian stone is found, and this is the on y 
place where it is produced. These places, from t le 
Calf-Eaters to the other Berber countr)', are governed 
by Zoscales; who is miserly in his ways and always 
striving for more, but otherwise upright, and acquaint 
with Greek literature. 




6. There art iniponMl into thest pbccs. unilrt-jssed 
cl.jth made in Egypt fnr the fkrfwre; fithes fmm >\r^ 

of poor qtia%dve,i in colors; do.ihlt- 

fnngcd linen mantles; man> urticles „f dint gbes, and 
othcreof nnirrlufie, made in Dti,spoils; aniJ hmssf, which 
IS used for ornamt-nt and in cm pieces instead of coin; 
Khects of soft copper, used for cooking-utensih and cut 
up for bracelets and mi kJetsfor the women: iron, which 
IS made into s|xani used ngainsi ihe dephantsand other 
« ild leasts, and in tlieir ^van^. Besides tli«c, small axes 
art imported, and adm and suords; copper drinking- 
cups, round and large; a little coin for those i.mdi,,, 
to the market; wine of L«odice,i and Italv.not nu.di • 
ohve oil. ,u>t much; for the king, gold and silver plate 
made after the fashion of thccimntn'. and for i luthiiw. 
niiJitan cUiks, and thin coats of skin, of no great value 
Likewise frmn the district of Ariaca across this sea. thcr^ 
areimpiirtc-d Indian imn. and steel, and Indian cothm 
cloth; the braid doth ciillcd and that i^alled 

and girdle.. a„d coat, of skin and ,na|. 
knv^oloreti cloth, and a f,.,v „u..slins. and colored lac 
Thm-arc e^iiorted fmm dies.- place, ivot, . and nmoise- 
«lidl and rh.ncHXTU^jH,m. The nna.t from Egjptis 
brought to tWs market from the month of Jant!;,.-to 
September, that is, from Tyhi to Thoth; hm scii^on- 
ddy they pur to sea alu.ut the month of Wmlicr 

the east and ^i>n,es narrowest just Ix fore il;e Gulf of 
'•a ifes. After ainuit four thousand stadia, for those 
^Img oasttvard along the «ime cant, there arc other 

Berber n.arket.rowm, known us the -far^ide'- ports- 
h mg armten-ah one after the other, without |;.roor^ 


but having mad^ceacU where Ahij^ can anchor anil lie 
In gocKi weather. The hm is called Avalites; to this 
place the voyage from Arabia tr? the far-side ctust 
is the shortest. Here tliere is a sinuli nuirhrt- 
rown called Avaiites, which tmist he reached by Ixnits 
and nifts. Thcreare imponcxl intothisplace. Hint Kla>iH> 
asf'oried; juice of sour gnipes from Diosjxtlis; dressed 
cloth, assorted, made for the Ilcrberst wheat, wine, and 
a little tin, 'rlu-re are exported from the sanw place, 
and wmetimen hy the Berlx'rs theinsclves cnissiiig on 
rafts to Ocelis and Muvja on thet^pp^ssite shore, spices, a 
little ivort', MJrtoisc-shetl, and a very little myrrh, hut 
l>eTter than the rest. And the Berhers wlio live in the 
place are very iinriilv. 

8. After Avalites there is another market-town, 
better than this, ctdled Mala<J, disfeitii a alii of about 
eight liLiiKircd stadia. The anclinragc is an open road¬ 
stead, sheltered hy a spit rtinning out from the east. 
Here the natives arc niore peaceable. There arc in i- 
portetl into this place tlie tilings already mentioned, and 
many tunics. eliKiks from Arsinoe. dret«cd and dyed; 
drinkIng-cupH. sheets of soft copper in small quantity, 
iron, and gold and silver coin, not much. I here are 
exported from these places myrrh, a little fnuikinccnsc, 
{that known as far-side), the harder cinnamon, 
linikticopill and mat/r, which anr imiwirted into Arabia; 
and slaves, hut rarely. 

y. Two days* sail, or diree, beyond MoJao is the 
market-town of Mundus, where the ships lie at anchor 
more safely behind a projecting island dose to the short 
There are imported into this place the things previously 
set forth, and from it likewise are exponed the mcr- 
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chanclise already stated, and the incense called mocrotit. 
And the traders livinjr here are more quarrelsome. 

10. Beyond Miindus, sailing toward the east, after 
another two days’ sail, or three, you reach Mosyllum, 
on a beach, with a had anchorage. There are imported 
here the same things already mentioned, also silver 
plate, aver>- little iron, and glass. There are .shipped 
from the place a great quantity of cinnamon, (so that 
this market-town requires ships of larger size), and 
fragrant gums, .spices, a little tortoise shell, and mocrott^, 
(poorer than that of Mundus), frankincen.se, (the 
far-.side). ivor>' and myrrh in small quantitie.s. 

11. Sailing along the coa.st beyond .Mosvllum, after 
a two days’ course you come to the .so-called Little Nile 
River, and a fine spring, and a small laurel-grove, and 
Cape Elephant. Then the shore recedes into a bav, 
and has a river, called Elephant, and a large laurel- 
grove t-alled Acanna«; where alone is produced the far- 
side frankincen.se, in great quantity and of the be.st grade. 

12. Beyond this place, the coa.st trending toward 
the south, there is the Market and Cape of Spices, an 
abrupt promontorj'. at the ven^ end of the Berber coa.st 
towar t e east. The anchorage is dangerous at times 
rom the ground-swell, becau.se the place is exposed to 

t e north. A sign of an approaching storm which is 
peculiar to the place, is that the deep water becomes 
more turbid and changes its color. When this happens 
they all run to a large promontory called Tabs, which 
oflFers^fe shelter. There are imported into this market- 
town the things already mentioned; and there are pro¬ 
duced m It cinnamon (and its different varieties, gizir, 
asypha, areh, mag/a, and moto) and frankincense. 
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13. Beyond Taba*, after four hundred stadia, there 
is the village of Pano. And then, after sailing four 
hundred stadia along a proinontor>, toward which place 
the current also draws you, there is another market- 
town called Opone, into which the same things are im¬ 
ported as those already mentioned, and in it the greatest 
quantity of cinnamon is produced, (the arebo and moto), 
and slaves of the better sort, which are brought to Egypt 
in increasing numbers; and a great quantity of tortoise¬ 
shell, better than that found elsewhere. 

14. The voyage to all these far-side market-towns 
is made from Egj pt about the month of July, that is 
Epiphi. And ships are also customarily fitted out from 
the places across this sea, from Ariaca and Barygaza, 
bringing to these far-side market-towns the products of 
their own places; wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame 
oil, cotton cloth, (the monache and the sagmatoghie), 
and girdles, and honey from the reed called sacchari. 
Some make the \’oyage especially to these market-towns, 
and others exchange their cargoes while sailing along 
the coast. This country’ is not subject to a King, but 
each market-town is ruled by its separate chief. 

15. Beyond Opone. the shore trending more to¬ 
ward the south, first there are the small and great bluffs 
of,\zania; this coast is destitute of harbors, but there 
are places where ships can lie at anchor, the shore being 
abrupt; and this course is of six days, the direction being 
south-west. Then come the small and great Iteach for 
another six days’ course and after that in order, the 
Cimrses of Azania, the first being called Sarapion and 
the next Nicon; and after that several rivers and other 
anchorages, one after the other, separately a rest and a 
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run for each day, wven in all, »nfil ihe Pynltup islands 
and what Is called the channel; l>eyond which, a little 
to the south oi south-west, after two couRiew of a day 
ami night along the Anstnitic coast, is tlic island 
Meimrhias. about three hundred stadia from tiu- tnain- 
land, low ^,j,d and wooded, in wlddi there are rivera 
atui many kinds of birds and the mountain-tortoise’ 
Then: are no wdlij beasts em-pt thecrwtxliles; but there 
they do ntit attack men. In tliis place there are sewetl 
btiah, and cjinocs hollowed from single logs, wlikli 
they use for (wHing and catching tortoise. In this 
island theyalso catch them in a peculiar way, in wicker 
hjiskets, whteh they fasten across the chantrekipeninc 
btft^^'cen the hrcakei^ 

16. Two days' sail ticyond, there lies the ven' 

u 'he continent of .Alania, tvhich is 

tnlled Rhapta; which has its name from the sewed 

fiJo/afim already mentioned; in ^yhich 
dnrre ,s ,von- in great quantity, and tortnisc-shdh 
Along this ctiast live men of pimtie;il hahits. ven- great 
m stature and tmder eepamte chiefs for each' place. 
Ilw Maphantic chief governs it under some ancient 
ng It t lat .subjects ,t to Uie sovereignty of the sftite that 

m«. hj.ld a„dcr h„ .u,h„ri.y, .„d ,hkh.r „.a„v 

1.0 tomv th. whofc ooasr ,„d o„dcw.„d 1 I .0 l.„s:.mge. 

.mi 111 , “T""' 

.ml ,l.gKcr, .ml a„|., a„d 

« «.□» ikda ,„a J - 
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to serve for getting the good-will of the savages. There 
are exported from these places a great quantity of ivory, 
but inferior to that of Adulis, and rhinoceros-horn 
and tortoise-shell (which is in best demand after that 
from India), and a little palm-oil. 

18. And these markets of Azania are the very last 
of the continent that stretches down on the right hand 
from Berenice; for beyond these places the unexplored 
ocean cur\'es around toward the west, and running along 
by the regions to the south of Aethiopia and Libya and 
Africa, it mingles with the western sea. 

19. Now to the left of Berenice, sailing for two 
or three days from Mussel Harbor eastward across the 
adjacent gulf, there is another harbor and fortified place, 
which is called White Village, from which there is a 
road to Petra, which is subject to Malichas, King of 
the Nabataeans. It holds the position of a market-town 
for the small vessels sent there from Arabia; and so a 
centurion is stationed there as a collector of one-fourth 
of the merchandise imported, with an armed force, as 
a garrison. 

20. Directly below this place is the adjoining 
country of Arabia, in its length bordering a great dis¬ 
tance on the Ery thraean Sea. Different tribes inhabit 
the country, differing in their speech, some partially, 
and some altogether. The land next the sea is similarly 
dotted here and there with caves of the Fish-Eaters, but 
the country’^ inland is peopled by rascally men speaking 
two languages, who live in villages and nomadic cami:)s, 
by whom those sailing off the middle course are plun¬ 
dered, and those surviving shipwrecks are taken for 
slaves. And so they too are continually taken prisoners 
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by the chiefs utul kings of Anibia; and they arc cuJJcd 
Carniiitc!*. Navigation i& dangerous along this whole 
coast of Arabia, which is without harbor, with had an- 
clionigt*^, foul. inatcesHihlc becaiia^ of breakers smd 
rocks, and terrible b evciy way* T},erefore we hold 
our course down the ridddJe of the gulf and pans on as 
fast :is possible by the couiitn of Arabiii iifiti! wc come 
to die Burnt Island r directly helow which there are 

regions of peaceful iicople, nomadic, itasturera of cattle, 
slurp and auiiek 

21. beyond these places, in a I>avm die foot Ilf the 

left side of this gulf, there h n place liy the shore called 
a niarkeMOwn established hy law, distant ulto- 
getiuT from Rcrejnce forthoia.-sailing wuthwnrd, about 

nvch,.tl,ouai.da:,dM. AndIlinw|,„k|d»,t,scrmv,k.d 
» .t . yah .hipnmKTs ,„d «sifarinK „„d j, 

With the affajtb of commerce; for they carry on a trade 

with the far-side ctmt and witli Barsga 7 a, sending tl.eir 
aivfi ^^hlps there, 

22 . n.™. day. inliiml from this i«,rt rlxtrc i, 

=i oij' railed Sara, in iltc mid,t n( the reKinii ralK-d 
. laphantisi end there is a tmal-chief „ame,l (.■hola- 

bm who iivcu in tliiii ^ity\ 

23. yd after nine days imsre there is Siipitar, llic 
nietn.poh». which lives fharibaei, Iatvf.,1 king ,.f 
ran tnitra. the llmnerilra aiul these |M„^. 

an'T’f^ '-•'"[““i" 

*nd gifts, he IS a fnend of the KmtH'mrs 
her '» 

ef y andyksttom theroaheun., when: the anehunt 
h.,ld rafely. The raerchandise im,H,n«l then- esnesists 
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of purple cloths, both fine and coarse; clothing in the 
Arabian style, with sleeves; plain, ordinary, embroi¬ 
dered, or interw'oven with gold; saffron, sweet rush, 
muslins, cloaks, blankets (not many), some plain and 
others made in the local fashion; sashes of different 


colors, fragrant ointments in moderate quantity, wine 
and wheat, not much. For the country produces grain 
in moderate amount, and a great deal of wine, .^nd 
to the King and the Chief are given horses and sump- 
ter-mules, vessels of gold and polished silver, finely 
woven clothing and copper vessels. There are exported 
from the same place the things produced in the coun- 
tiy: selected myrrh, and the Gehanite-Mina‘an sfacte, 
alabaster and all the things already mentioned from 
Avalites and the far-side coast. The \ojage to this 
place is made best about the month of Septemlwr, that 
isThoth; but there is nothing to prevent it even earlier. 

25. After sailing beyond this place about three 
hundred stadia, the coast of Arabia and the Berber 
country about the Avalitic gulf now coming close tiv 
gether^ there is a channel, not long in extent, which 
forces the sea together and shuts it into a narrou strait, 
the passage through which, sixty stadia in length, 
island Diodorus divides. Therefore the course through 
it is beset with rushing currents and with strong winds 
blowing down from the adjacent ridge of mountaii 
Directly on this strait by the shore tliere is a m 
A rabs, subject to the same chief, called Ocelis; which 
is not so much a market-town as it is an anchorage an 
watering-place and the first landing for those sat mg 

into the gulf. , 

26. Beyond Ocelis, the sea tvi.lenin,: aRam ton ard 
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the ciist and soon giviriK a view of flic open ocean, after 
aJjout twelve hundred suulla there is Rinhemon Arabia, 
a vifl;i;re by tJu: ahore, also uf the Kiiigdnni of Chari- 
hiel, and haWnjj convenient iinclvivra^es, anti waterinf;- 
pbfes. swet-lcr and l>t;ttcr than those at Oc-eiis; it lies at 
thi- entrance of a bay, ami the land recedes fnini it. 
It vv^ willed EutL'ninmu because in the early days of 
the city when the voyage wm not jer made from India 
to Etvpt, and when they did not dare to sail from 
Egj pt to the pom across this ocean, hut all came t<^- 
Wt’^hcr at ihis place, it received the cargoes from both 
couTitnes. just u« Ale.vandna now receives the thin^ps 
broiigbt Ijoth from abroad and from Kgj-pt. (iut not 

lung l>efnre our mvri time CharilijjeT destroyed the 
place. 

27, After End^mon Arabia tliere is a contlnmuis 
length of toast, and a bay extending two thoij.-wnd stadia 
or more, along which there are Nomads and Eish-Eitcrs 

ii'ing ill vilhgoi; juffl buyiind rlKcapcpri.jeering frnin 
■ ill. bajr iIktc in ,„«|,er u,i.ri«t-r.„vi, hr ,|„ 
t.i,a, If the Kingdnm uf Fh„i:i,s. the I>,,.kii.«i.,». 
tminiry; and tiring it them are ttvi, dcMirr istinds 
•me calW l.h„d ,.f Uinda, D.,„.e 

luimireJ and ttyenty .ladia f„,n, tana. |„ra„.I Jt,,.,. 
this phyer hen the metriipolix gal,hatha. 1„ n hid, tln: 

ing hyoy. .All the frankiliiensc pniduted in the 
etimitri^is bnmght by can,eta that place |k a,„r.,d. 
and 111 Cana nn rafts held up by inrtated atins „her the 
manner yd the cuntry. and in hiais. .A„d thi, place 
haa a Bade ate with the fareiide piim, leith ftirvgaaa 
a id Scythia and Oininana and .he nrighlviring'iaias, 




2H, There iire imported into this pluce from F-gypt 
a little wheat Linij wine, as at Mu5ia; clothing in the 
Ai^^hian sTyle, plain ami Ciuntnuit :iii<l luust iiF it sptrri’^ 
oils; and copper and tin and com! and atomx nnd other 
things sucli as go to Mussa; and for the King tally 
\eivjiight gold :itid silver plate, also horses, iiiisges, ntiil 
tliin dothing cff fine quality. And there are exported 
from this place, native produce, frankincense and aha's, 
and the rest of the ihings that enter into the trade of 
the other ports. The wjyagc to this place is hrat made 
at I he .same time a,s that to MuKa, or rather earlier. 

29, iicyond Cana, ilie land receding greatly, there 
follo^vs a verj deep hay stretching a grtrat way across, 
tdiich is calletl Sachalites; and the Frankincense Coun- 
tr>‘. moiintaiiious and forbidding, vvmppetl in thick 
clouds and fog, and yielding fmnkincensr from the 
trees, Theae incense-lTeariijg irees are not of great 
height or thicknesK; they bear the frankincense stick¬ 
ing in drops on the bark, just as the trees among us in 
B® pt tveep their gum, 'riic frankincense ts gathered 
by the King’s slaves and those who arc sent to this ser¬ 
vice for punishment, f or these places are very un¬ 
healthy, and pcwtilential even to those saditiK along the 
const j but illfiHiSit always fatal to those working there, 
who also perish often From want of food, 

31). On this ba.v there is a very great promontory 
facing the cast, called Syagrus; on which is a fort for 
the defence of the country, and a harbor and storehouse 
for the frankincense that is collected ; and opposite this 
cape, Weil out at sea, there ia ati island, lying betv^cen 
it and the Cape of Spicer opposite, but nearer Syagrus: 
it is caDed Dioficorida, and is very large but desert and 


marshy, leaving rivers in it and crociKlilcs and main 
Siiakci and gresu liziirds. of wliidi the tlesli is eaten anti 
the fat mdted and iiKed instead of ulive oil. Ilie island 
yields no fruit, iveitJier vine nor grain. The i n haliitants 
are few and they live tm the coast Kjvvarti the nortli. 
which frtnn tills side faces the cofidrietir. They are 
foreigners, a mixture of Arab and fiuiians ami Cireeks. 
%vho have emignited to carry on trade thtnj. The isiand 
pndiicesthe true sca*tonoise. aiidthelamkortoise, ami 
the ivhite tortoise which is verj* imiiieroii.s and prefer¬ 
red for its large ttlielis; anti the mounniin-torttji.se, wijich 
is largest of all ami has the tliickest shell; of «-hich I he 
worthless sj>cdmcns cannot he ctit apart on tJie umlcr 
side, because they are eien too hard; hut tlmse of value 
arc cut apart and the shells made whole Inio caskef-s 
and sniall plates ami cake-tlisheiinnd that sun of ware. 
There is also pmduerd in this iHland cinnabar, that 
called Indian, which is c^dlected in drups from the 
trees. 

n. h liappens that just as Azanht k subjeci m 
ChariWi and the Chief of MapharitLs. this island is 
subject to the King of the Frankincen.se Counuy. 

7 rude IS also carriefl on there by .smiJe pcr,ple from 
MtiJta and by tliose who chano- m call there on the 
voyage from Damirica and Barygaza; they bring in 
nee and wheat and Indian cloth, and a few faniale 
slaves; and they take for tlicir txchimge cargoes, u 
great quantitj' of tortuisc-«hdI. Now the island is 
farmed out under the Kings and k garrisoned, 

32. Immediately byond Sy;ignJ^ rhe hav of Oinana 
cuts deep into the coast-line, the width of it iwin- six 
hundretl stadia; and byond this there are mounJms. 
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htgli And mtky and rte<;p. uiWabited by cavo-dwellers 
for five huiuireJ titadia ninre; and beyond ifiis is » jxirt 
cMublisIwal for rcfdving the Sachalitic fninkineense; 
tire barlwr is called Moscha, and ships from Cana 
there regularly! and ships retumiuK from naminca 
and lisiryga'*'*^- seas^m is hue, uintvr there, and 

trade the Kings ufiicera, exchanBiirg thdr doth 

and wheat anil sesame oil for frairki license, which lies 
in henps all over the Sachalitui countiy, ojien ami im- 
gnarded, ar if the place rverc under the protcchoir of 
the gods; for neither openly nor by stealth can it he. 
ItKidnl on board ship tvithout the King's pcrmis«ion; 
il a single grain were loaded wltliout tliis, the ship cou t 

not deaf from, the harbor, 

31. Beyond tlie hurKir of Moscha for alxnit bfteen 
hundred iTadla as far as A^cK a mountain range nins 
a1..nR tiK- .here: ». <lic »< "WA. in > nm-, l,o 
Kven Uliimls. called ZenoKan. Bcyimd tli™ tliere is 

a Iwrhannis «ei»- "hia' « 

KinodiMii. lint Wongs to I'ersia. fiailing a ong 
tliia o»« tWI oo. at «a for mo .h™sand sWia Imin 
the Zenohian Islands, there meets you an IsUml called 
Sar.^ ahout one hnntired and turenty stadia from lUc 
nniinlanil. It i« alKiol mo lumdre.1 stadia u nit »n<l > ' 
humlmd king. inlmt'iW I-.'' tha-e *« ernonm of I'l.^ 
Kners. a viilainous lot, who i« the .-Vrahian lanpiage 

find wear girdles of p.dm-li^te.- i 

considemhle .o«ois«hell of tine quality, »"■ -™'' 
hoats ami mrgoshiiis are sent there regulsrly from 

Sailing dong the ceot, which tmnds not,^ 
ward lowani the entiai.ee of the Persian Sea, there am 




mimy islands known as t},c Cula-J, after about nvo 
thousand fftadia, extending along the shore, Tlic in^ 
liHliitanis are a treacherow lot. verj' Jitrle civilized. 

.^S. At the upper end of these CaJaji islands is a 
range of tnonntams Calcm, and there follows not 

far beyond, the moutlt of the Persian Gulf, tvhere there 
is much diving for the i>carl-mussel. To the left of 
the straits arc great mountains called Asaboii. and ro 
the nght there rises in full view' another round and 
high mountain ailed Sciniramis; lietw'ei o them the 
passage aert*^ the stmit is about six bu ndred stadia * ht- 
yowl which tliat very great and broad sea. the Persian 
Uilf, reaches far into the interior. At the upper end 
o (lulf th<?re is a market-town designated hv law. 
ailetl Apologus. situated near Chawv Spasiin and the 
Rivc?r Riiplinites* 

36. filing tiiroiigh the mixjth of the Golf, oftfr 
a Shiah'S' COUW than.- is another markoMotvn of I'oma 
railed Oitimaiia. To both of tbrac mark«-toivns large 
r««-b are reguiarlyaeot fn.m Baiygr/a. h«aej with cop¬ 
per an. «.,rfa|„.„.d „„d 

.rf black,v,^ . 0,1 obonj. To Otnmaoo fninkincentie la 
aUo hrooght fron, tana. a„d froo. 

btaiot aewed togedter after the faahioi. of the ,.Wei 
theae are knoo n as Were/,,. From each of theae 
market-OKv,,,, them are e.xpune,l i„ R„,.g,„ 

<" Aralea mao.v p«r|,, kpt inferior to thoae of India; 
porple, clothing after tlte fashion .d the place, wine, a 
great qriantity of dates, gold and slavett, 

37. «'y"»J "l>eOmn.a„iticmgio„therei,acooo- 
^^ aln, „l the Panada-, „f Kingdom, and the 

ba, of Oedtoata, from the mhidle of which a cap,- j„„ 
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out int(} till’ Iwy. Here there is a river ulfortiing an 
eiitnificf: for ships, with a little tmrket-town at the 
niintth, called t>nni: aiul Iwi'k from the place an in¬ 
land city, distant a seven tiays’ journey from the eea. in 
vvhich also is the Ring's court: it is called - - (proli- 
lihly Khambacmj. This country yields much wheat, 
wine, rice and dates; hut along the coast there is 
nothing hut lulellium, 

Ile 3 ’ond this region, the continent making a 
wide curve from the east across the depths of the bai*s, 
there follows the coast ilistrict of Scythia, whicli lies 
above toward the north; the whole marshy; from 
w hich flows down the river Sinthus, tin: greatest of all 
the rivers that How into the Erythraean Sea. hriiigiug 
down ari enormous vnliiine of vvaccr; so that a lung 
wav (Hit at sea, before reaching this country, the water 
of the ocean is fnsh from it. Nmv as a sign of ap¬ 
proach to this country Ut those coming from the st“i, 
tlirreate sert^nts voniing forth from tite depths to meet 
you; and a sign of the places just mentioned and in 
Persia, arc those called j^ratr. This river has wsen 
mmitlis, t ety shallow and marshy, so that they are not 
navigable, except the one in the middle; at which hy 
the shore, is the matkct-tovi'n, Ikrliaricum, Before it 
there lies a small island, and inland liehind it Is the me¬ 
tropolis of So'tliia, Miiinagara: it is suhjccl to Parthian 
princes who are constantly driving each other out. 

39. The ships he at anchor at Barhsiricum, but all 
their cargoes are carried up to tlie metropolis by the 
river, to the King. There are imported into this mar¬ 
ket a great deal uf thin clothing, and a little spurious; 
figured linens, lopuz, coral, storax, frankinernse. vessels 



of glasSi silver and gold plate, and a little wine. On 
the other hand there are exported costus, bdellium, 
lychiin, Hard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, Seric skins, cotton 
cloth, silk yarn, and indigo. And sailors set out thither 
with the Indian Etesian winds, about the month of 
July, tivat is Epiphi; it is more dangerous then, but 
through these winds the voyage is more direct, and 
sooner completed. 

40. Beyond the river Sinthus there is another gulf, 
not navigable, running in toward the north; it is called 
Eirinon; its parts arc called separately the small gulf 
and the great; in both parts the water is shallow, with 
shifting sandbanks occurring continually and a great 
way from sliore; so that very often when the shore is 
not even in sight, ships run aground, and if thev at¬ 
tempt to hold tlieir course they are wrecked. A prom¬ 
ontory stands out from this gulf, curving around from 
Einnoji toward the East, then South, then West, and 
enclosing the gulf called Baraca, vvhicii contains .seven 
islands. 1 Iiose vvho come to the entrance of this bay 
escape it by putting about a little and .standing further 
out to sea; but those who are drawn inside into the 
gulf of Baraca are lost; for the waves are high and very 
violent, and the sea is tumultuous and foul, and has 
eddies and rushing whirlpools. Tlie bottom is in some 
places abrupt, and in others rocky and sharp, so that 
tile anchors lying there are parted, some being quickly 
cut off, and others chafing on the bottom. As a sign 
of these places to those approaching from the sea there 
are serpents, Veiy large and black; for at the other 
places on this coast and around Bar^^gaza. tliey are 
smaller, and in color bright green, running into gold. 


41 Ifcvuml tlie g»lf Bawai 1* i!i« »f ^ 

„ul Ac .rf .hecuntn-f 

ri„ni..K of tho Kli.K<lom<.f Nio.h.nu«.iiul of all nd-a. , 
?II« ,».n of it lying inland a.ul adjo.mnK ScTtlm ^ 
„iw SiWria, hut tlK oast i« calk-d SyrastiMK. 
s fenik oantn , yickling o haa, .uul no and *™n. 
oil and dariW in.,tot. onon and .ko In.kan tkaha 
made thtrefrom. of tkc oarsor wits. ' , 

il’kl’in'rajira. Tmi, odiicll much c«l.«i floth ■« ln«u«>'' 

irnXgaaa. 

to the v.m« atgns of ’' 

such as ancient shnim, u.i - narbaricuin 

The sailing enume »'“"K ftnygasai. 

th. ■-■";:"t;x^’.kor«nd«adia. 

and l,h.« - - another gull exposed to 

42, 'H-nl - - „„ „„rtU.a. the 

eke s«-tvavo. ™ S ,jaa,„„; at 

mtiutk of ohtch tl ^ called Mats, 

im iunemnnit l^tt tlvent ts a a 

Tine* sallinK to |«elng Imhiml to their 

i, .htee hundred ««d«"f' ' '“„ar top. nmnnl the 
let, the island just '•'»'’^,. ;^:i t ;.cr of Bar,*a«,: 
casts straight m tnc 

and this river is dW N“™" ^ ami very 

4J. TI.issutl.sveo narnmto^ 

IS the n . ^i| {he I or on tUc 

litere is a better pasaak-e ' ’O. « a shtal. 

right at the vety .m^h -tt ^a,^j Hetone. 

lonu a"*' nam'w. and 
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fcniK the village e,( C-ami,„,ni; ai»l <,pp„,ite thieoii 

Ihe left project the pniinonnirj tlvil lies hehire 4sta 

«'..pn.. „l,ieh is teJIcrl Papica, a,.d is . |e,d auehtirtge 
beci,™.. ,:f ,|„ ^ 

hv«u»t the anehore ate eutthe lt.d,„,„ heiilg ntueh 
ail* rotkt, And even il tlie entrance to the gnif is 

vvvth d.H,c.dt 5 . intennse the slnne is vcc, low a„J 
he made until vou are cl« up™ jt. .,„t| „ hen 

■' ■l‘>- P"'*^ is diffictllt iHMnse cf the 

Mioals :it rhe nujuth tjf the river. 

++. Ikyjusi- this, imtivr fishermen tn rhe Kinir^ 
snu...„«, a, the vet,, entrance in vvell-,nan„ed 
large h<xns ;incl rvy/i-w/,,. g„ 

cteia as far as Sytastrene, fr„,„ uhiej, they pilot v^ts 
tn Baev ^nd ti.ey steer then: straight frnn, the 

niunth of the h,.v hetu ten the sluals „i,|, „„„■ 

and tlKv ,„n- thetn n, jived statinns. pang „„ 

a«hnrago. and in hash«. fw hasi*. are dee “ 
f f in tne nvrr as far «, Banpiaa; uhieh L 

niranll fr-n 

4v, X„a, j I 

mera. and vera- great ehb and d..w .d ,he tidra- i„^ 
crrasing at the new ....j nt the full tnunl, f„r 

tree days, and failing nff during tlie intervening day* 
of he mrann Butainn.t llapgaaa i, i. .„.,uh g,t.t'r 

« that thr boutnn fa suddenly seen, and nnw^aira, ni 
tJic drj land daw it Ik dt-i- t * 

filing in« he,.,ret’ and t ""r 

«f the flu.a, ude. when the whuU: fora, .., tUTfa 
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dirrCEcd ujpiiii.st thtm, ure tl riven iipwartk more ntningly 
iigsiinst tlteir iiiitiintl ciirrcnti for iiiiiny stadia. 

4ft. For this reason eiitnince and departure of ves^ 
sels is very dangerous to those are inexperirnced or 
who com'.' to rhiB luarkec-town for the Hrst lime, hnr 
the rusii of natt-raat the ioootuing tide is irreaisdhle. 
and tin-anchors oaiinot hold against ii; so that large 
ships are caught up hy the force of it, turtied hrradKidc 
on through the speed t^f tlic current, and so driven on 
the shoals and wrecked: and smaller boats are over^ 
rurned; aiul those that have In-eo riirmtl aside among 
the cliannels hv tlie naicding waters at the ehh, are left 
on their and if not lu hl on an even keel by pro^, 

the dootl tide enmes upon them suddenly alul nmler 
the hrst hfltd of the current they are l.llcd with natcr. 

I-or there is sc, girat force in tlie rush of the sea at the 

new tnuon, especially during the titiod tide 

that if vou liegin the entraiice at the tiiomcm when t le 

waters are srill, on the instant there is luirne to you at 

rUe mouth of the river, a nom- like the cno of an arrny 
heard from nfar: and verj- soon rite sea itself comes rush- 

ing in over the shtnils with a Inuirse r<. r . ,. , 

47 Tlie countrv in lutul tn >m liirygiiv-i is inlw^bited 
bv mimermis triltes. sucit as the \mtii. the Amchosn. 
the GnndarH and the people of l’‘K‘la,s m which is 
liocephalus Alevandria. AL^ve these ,.s the v^r? uar- 
hke iiamm of the Uactrians. who ^ 

kiim. And Alexiuider. aettiriK o«t from these p. . 
iH-netmted to the Ganges, l«ivin« aside Dammm and 
he southern part of India; and to the present day an- 

,hi, cwntiy. b«.ri"e i.>«cripuon, u. Or«k lew's. 
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fin: tJeWccsi of fljLwe who rcigiic^ iifier Alcxiinder, 
Apt>11 (Itlotus njui MtiiaiKitT, 

41 Ttilajul from thix p|y« and to the east, is the 
city cal let! (Jxmc, formeriy ;i royii] caplfai; from this 
place arc hroiiglu down all thiiij^s needed for the wd- 
hire of the ct>untn alHHit Hary gsLxn. and many thinjpt 
for cuir trade: agate ami ciriidian. fndmn muslins and 
mallow tlotli, iiiul mucli .jrdijiar>^ cloth. Tlirough 
this same region and from the itppt?r country it'brought 
the spikenard that cornea through Pockisj that is, the 
CaKpupyrrneand hiropaniscne and CaMitic and that 
brought thrt^tigh tin* adjoining couotiy of Scvthiaj 
also costiia and bdellitim, 

49, There are imported into tiiis market-town, 
wine, ftalian preferred, also Utodit^esin ajid Arabian; 
copper, tin, and leaii; coral and topais; thin clothing 
and inferior sorts of all kinds; hright-etdored girdles a 
Ctibit uide; Storix, sweet clover, Hint glasf, realgar, an¬ 
timony, gold and silver coin, «r, which there tsa profit 
when exchangcti for d»e money of the countiy^; and 
ointmriit, hut not ven' co.srly and mn much. .And for 
tlie King there ara hrongJii into those places very'costly 
vessels of silver, singing Ixjys, lietmtiful maidens for the 
harem, line wiiu's, thin clothing of the finest weaves, 
ami the choicest orntmeriLs. There are exported from 
tlie^ places Hi>ikenard, costus. Ixiellium, ivoty^ agate 
and carnclian. lycium, cotton doth of aU kinds, silk 
doth, imllow cloth, yarn, long pepper and sucfi otlicr 
things as are brought here from the various market- 
towns. rimse Ivound for this niarket-tovvn from Egypt 

make the voyage- bvomJdy about the montii of lulv 
that is Epiphi. 


.■JO. Beyond iiirygUKi the adjoininif coast extends 
hi ft line from north to south; and »o this re- 

mon is culled Dacbuiabadea, for Mami in the kn- 
guajfe of the nativta means ‘‘south.” The inkn 
ctnmtry hick from the coast to^^'■.ird the e;utE 
many denert regionsand great mountains: and all kinds 
„f wild heasts-lcopank tigers. cMiants. enomunu 
sefpcutsJiyenas.aniUiuboons of many sort*; and many 
pupuloup nations, as far as the tknges. 

51. Among the tnarkrt-touns of CkchinaWes 

tliere are nvo of special impommee; P:^-thana. distant 

vend whki., nW ti" dW journey c«t, ,l>cro , 
'Zher vory Kr«u eijy. Togaro. Thoro »ro hroogli 

ihrouBh Kroo. 

„l,.no the Aod the »h.,le c.Ht« to 

r:nd i. .eve.. d.o»»nd .otdkt ho. the 

distance is greater to the Coast Countrv. 

P -rt ma*e..,o»o. cl thi. region ere.... orfe . 

t; nmra ani) thf citv Calli^nti* \s liicli 

^ ■ but since it came into tiie possession of 

market-town, ohstrmted, and Greek ship* 

Samkres the port iH mu 
landing there ma) chant 

.tnd.^ ga^rf. Clliena the... «e -*” m.rke...uwn. 

. Semvlla Mandagora, Pid;t'pani«i .Melt- 


Sesccriciiip amt elint ol the 
Aee.< „. >nd il,« of the Ca oit*, opposite the pla„ 
«.l ed Cheteoneemt (end in these pieces thereare pirate) 
an. after tide the White UanJ. Then come Naum 
and I jmlis tlie hmt markets of Damiri.t., and then 
Mutaris and Ncicynda, lehich are nme of i„,. 

ptHtmice. 

54. Tyudi, ia of ,he KinKtiom of Cerobotlini: i, 
.» 4 vdlaKe in plain sight by the sea. Mueiris, „f the 
saimt fcngtiom, abound, in .ships sent there ss-ith o,r. 
KO® front Arabia, and by the Greekst it is Im-ated on 
nver. dtsran. from ryndi, by rieer and sea hve 
Itnndred *.d,a. and up ,he rieer frmn tile slior* rteenn- 
Stadei Nehynda i, distant frnin .Muairis b, river anil 
™ ab..nt hee hundretl snnlia, a„d h „f another Kina- 
<l.»n,,he l-amlian. This place also is situateii „„ „ 
mer. about one hundred an.l twenty stadia from the 

er, the village of Baeare; t„ ^v hirh jtii iji.. d rtj]> dowu 

1 «l. full nf sluols and tlie channels are no, dear. 

tlrtr "f f li- rn the in- 

frrmi thcte "f'P'tiaeldni; tliese place, 

jnu hiack ,. color, but shorrer. like snakea in the 

held, iirid k\7rli 

56. They semi large sliips n, these market-tosvns 
on accuntof rite gma, quantity ami bulk of pe,,per and 
-labuthrom. There are im|mned here. ^,11/6™ 
pli.ee.a grctqmtntityof eofn; mpiut. ,hi„ dotltine. not 
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much; figured linens, antiinuny, coral, crude glass, 
copper, tin, lead; wine, not much, but as much as a 
Barvgtrta; realgar and orpiment; and wheat eno g 
for the sailors, fur this is no. dealt m 1^ the merchant 
rhere. There is exported pepper, wh.ch ,s pr^jd 
in quantity in only one 

district called Cottonara. Besides this there are 
ported great quantities of fine pearls, .vory. srlk cloth, 
spikenard from the Ganges, malaba.hrum rom the 
pUcesin the interior, tntnsparen. stones of 11 k mle 
diamonds and sapphires, and 

Chme Island, and that taken among the islands aU g 
the coast of Damirica. They make the voyage to tins 

a favorable season who set out from Egypt 

Cana and E—'d ^e gulfs; and 
vessels, sading close „bserving the location 

'!‘r':r™:.CndWo:s m .he sea. firs, discov. 

t hrt'ay is course .straight across the ocean, 
^ed ho\\ to lay n Etesian winds 

Kor a. the same -- the »find sets in 

are blowing, on „i„d is called Hip- 

from the ocean, an I discovered the 

pahisfrom the present day sBips 

passsage across, r r 

start, some direct from Cana, and»m 

of Spices; ho“nd^f;^'^;_^^ 

ship’s head consi e . > ^ shore not 

bound for Baty'gaM an 

more than thr^ ^ .h,, region, 

the same course stra g 


with , fa„,r,Wt w„d, quite Ute.yfn.„, 

WJ saif outside pnst tlic aforestld g^uJfs, 

SH. Ik'.vuiia fticare tliere is f lie Dark Red Mountai ri. 

und uuothur district .trcicliing ubng ihu coast lowani 
thctteuth callnl Pantli,, Thu (ira place is tailed llaliOf 
It I* a fim- harbor and . villace by .i,„re. Bev,-„ j 
this rhere another place mllcl Co.nari, a, tehirf, 
arc the Cape of Coinari aiul a haritor; Idther come 

rest of thetr hvca. and hatheand dtvell l,.„iil«c,-i and 
■tomen a so do the sa,™;; foe j, ,„[d that a gtaldca 
Oiitt dwrit Ijere smd bathed. ' 

59 , Pnm Cotnuri lou-iird ffie .t,uth this remon 
extends tu Cokbi, ivhcrethe pwrl-jisheries arc; (ihev 
are .corked c,.te|c„„.cd criminals,, .„d i. Mo,,,,; 
ft. the I aiidian kiuKdom. Beyond Colchi thcR- fol 
ows another district calld the Coast County-, .vhich 

", ‘"■""I called Acgar? 

At this place, and ntnehere else, ate bought the pearls 
Korhered on the toast tlierealHiuts, and (m,„ there are 
iiiiisltns. those called Argarttic 

and the '•>««■ countries, 

and harbors ..here the ships p„, i„ 

an. from ,1,0 

they he first Camara, then P,xl„„. then Sopatma, 

■0 .. 1 , 11 1 ere are slops of the Country coasting ali.im 

Ute shore as far as Idan.iricat and other ver, l.,rge ve^! 

«ls made o nngle ,0^ ,u.„„d ,„,u.her. <-alle.l 

hot tlu* .Vhioh nuike the coyage to Chrv«. ami ,0 ,1,; 

anges are ca led re/usofio, and are very l.iree. I here 
are ,...ported into ,he« places cvety.hing „^ic in 1> 
mm.., and the grealcat par. of .vh.i. is l,„tegt„ 
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timr from Eg>T)t ctHiics here, tngethcr with kinds 
of nil the things thill arc bniught from Daminca and 
of those that are carried through Parnlia. 

61. About the ftdhiwing region, the counw trend¬ 
ing toward tlie east, lying out at sea toward the xvest is 
the island ?ftla.-sirtHindu, «iUcfd In the andniLS Tapro- 
banc. The northern pan is a day's joiirnev distant, 
and the southern p«rt trends gradually lowird the west, 
and almost toudu^s the opp<viite shore of A/Jinta. It 
prixluces pearls, tnvnsivArem stones, muslins, and tor- 


toisc-HheU. , r IT , i:- 

(rZ, About these phu^s is the rcRtou of \U^ha 

grw' 'vayalnnsr '"1“™ 

amntry. a ui 

Bevoml thi. ,hr 

,!„• ,cli«cnt b,J'. Tin-™ i, tlw «ei..nycU- 

ino tlic ivory knoo n a, l)*K>reniv. Bqoiid ih.^ chv 

c„„«r rrvoJioK .orvonl e1« onnb. .hero ,rv .i«oy tar- 

iMrouf. irihos. JmooK whom ,vc rlw Cerhodw. . 

of moo with AiKvnvtl o.»». 'viy avoev; jnmhvr mlic, 

thv IhirBya; «ml the 1 lots.-fa«. Kol tlw 

who are said to hi: cannilwls. 

63. Ahvr tlw*. thv oouo* turo.< towmd ih. v,a 
.™i„. ami tailioi! whU tim oevao to thv nBh. aod tlw 
Xlmmaioiog beyomi to thv i*. 

Zr. i, a rivvr near i. wllvti H.v O..o.«. 
ind it rises and falls In the eamc way as the Ndi . n 
iot tank i, a markvt-mwo wl.ich ta, riw ramv o«mv jw 
rJ rivvr. CiarrEva. ThroOBl. .hi* pUw ow hrooght 
nmUtathruin aotl Gangvriv ^tourtl ami 
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It is said that there are gold-mines near these places, 
and there is a gold coin which is called caltis. And 
just opposite this river there is an island in the ocean, 
the last part of the inhabited world toward the east, 
under the rising sun itself; it is called Chi^se; and it 
has the best tortoise-shell of all the places on the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea. 

64. After this region under the very^ north, the .sea 
outside ending in a land called This, there is a very 
great inland city called Thina*, from which raw silk 
and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactna to Barjgaza, and are also exported to Dami- 
r,ca by way of the river Ganges. But the land of 
This IS not easy of access; few m?n come from there 
and seldom. The country lies under the Le.sser Bear! 
and IS said to border on the farthest parts of Pontusand 
the Caspian Sea, next to which lies Lake Ma-otis; all 
of which empty into the ocean. 

65. Every year on the borders of the land of 'Phis 
there comes together a tribe of men with short bodies 
and broad, flat faces, and by nature peaceable; they 
are called Besata. and are almost entirely uncivilized. 
They coine with their wives and children, carr^ing 
great packs and plaited baskets of what looks like green 
(cn,p.-l„.ves. They in n pfecc between their own 
country un. the land of This. There they hold a feast 
or se^e^dl days, spreading out the baskets under them¬ 
selves as mat.s. and then return to their own places in 
the interior. And then the natives watching them 

come inU) that place and gather up their mats; and 

^ey pick out from the braids the fibers which they call 
pen. They lay the leaves closely together in several 


4 ^ 


layers and make them into balls, which they pierce 
vkih the fibere fnim tlic mats. And there are tUrM 
si.rts; those made oi the larRcst leaves are trailed the 
large-lrall malabathrumi those of the smaller, 
.Uum-halli and .h.« of .ho .ho «.»I -Wh 

Tints there exist three «irts of mabbathrum. and it is 
br.>ug)U into India by those who pmpan: it, 

66 The regions Iwvond tliese places are either 

ditolt of accx. of their ^ 

and grra. coUI. or cl« conno. he «Hl«hr oot hocoK 

of some divine iiitlwencc of the gods. 
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(Numerals refer to paraffraplis simikirly numbered in the text.) 

I itie. Periplus was the name applied to a numerous clasts of 
writines in Roman limes, which answered for sailine-chart and trav¬ 
eler s hand-book. 'I'he title might be rendered as “Guide-Book to 
the Erythra-an Sea.” 

Title. Erythraean Sea was the term applied by Greek and Ro¬ 
man geographers to the Indian Ocean, including its adjuncts, the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. Eryt/,ra means R,d, so that the modern 
name perpetuates the ancient; hut we are astsured by Agatharchides 
that It means, not Red Sea, but Sea of King Erythras, following a 
Persian legend. 

The following is the account given by Agatharchides of the origin 
of the name: {De Mari Erylhneo, § 5.) 

“The Persian account is after this manner. There was a man 
famous for his valor and wealth, by name Erythras, a Persian by 
birth son of Myoa-eus. His home was by the sea, facing toward 
islands which are not now de.sert, but were so at the time of the em- 
pire of the Medes, when Erythras lived. In the winter-time he used 
to go to Pa.sargada, making the journey at his own co.st; and he in- 
ulged in these changes of scene now for profit, and now for some 
pleasure of his own life. Gn a time the lions charged into a large 
Hock of his mares, and some were slain; while the rest, unharmed 
but terror-stneken at what they had seen, Hed to the sea. A strong 
wind was blowing from the land, and as they plunged into the waves 
in their terror, they were carried bi-yond their footing; and their fear 
continuing, they swam through the sea and came out on the shore of 
the island opposite. With them went one of the herdsmen, a youth 
of marked bravery, who thus reached the shore by clinging to the 
shoulder of a mare. Now Etythras looked for his mares, and not 
seeing them, fimt put together a raft of small si/x, but .secure in the 
strength of its building; and happening on a favorable wind he 
pushed off into the strait, across which he was swiftly carried by the 
waves and so found his mare's and found their keeper also. And 
then, being plea^d with the island, he built a stronghold at a place 
well chosen by the shore, and brought hither from the main-land op¬ 
posite such as were dissansfied with their life there, and subsequendy 


*:,llcd ill ih^ ..thcr will. » pop.^liiii.n; 

of iKpw hi* tl.«i down til (Hir own Ortie they hate lallcd 

tlMt «J, infiidtc i«i triicMi, Eryt/tr^«^. And *•>, tlw 

«., forth, iiUtolw well dl.sibKi.Mwd 

i>f Krvfhtas, i> tt v«y diffffenr think! Imm «Trf™, Red Sw., 

foMlic .iw curniiKimonilcs The illiuttiiMa «a« of ihst wbk 

^ hrr rrfe« m the ..br of the watr.. M.w be one r«pi!™mM 
of t^n me, due to the «br, is lil« (f- the «n_» nn, red). h«. 

hU ii inar-ifestly a kernel of .™ilt, ' J, 

nl 'kl'tbbiR-Wamitc miKtatjo., 

\ \nihia.as set forth hy CJf^rr and llftmniel: ilic «.>r> s'* » 
:Zb fUm Elarn, whosettledb f 

to-f ‘s. 

rhidev, "of the Ked Kmc-" 

1 DefiietlBtea ports.-Trade w-as limiicd ni P*>rt> oP entry 

to !'.■«—'7, 

to li™» "■ ^totlKth, NJtonKrato. I’!'!'' 

p,in.s of '«"> L ihe ncwlyesiahlMird Kinedom of the 

ALto:."2C; toW.. <>"-■ -''®-- G-".- ■“« «”■ 

■”" sis.«««... rs'iTsri: 

thereby straintriE the meanmw of me w 

«rtprion of succeeded .Vleiander the Oreat. 

Under the and clotJ' I ‘"-I" 

wcii-t it'W n I * ■ 4ti J thp ranssl bcrwccli. 

liX^y lU ealletl Se«kstn«s, 

,,, Nile and the R.l J-a ,He ! 5b 

abokit the 2dih Z IW.S under Dath,* in the Sth 

teiitury, and partly pe cointnettri various ramvan-roureS 

carefully provided w. tcrmirviied (urns of entry 

iwcen the ovir and, the , ivjtjm.io ahippiflK of bv RvdSfci 

wsLi fncniirai!r*t, viJi« 
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South Arabia, and the tribes of the Somali coast. The names of all 
these ports, and a description of this newly-created commerce, in 
terms of romantic enthusiasm, are given by Agatharchides in his work- 
on the Erythnean Sea. At the time of this Periplus, the .remain¬ 
ing settlements seem to be Arsinoe, Myos-hormus, Berenice, Ptolemais 
and Adulis. The other places mentioned by Agatharchides had 
probably lost their importance as the Egj-ptian ships ventured farther 
beyond the straits and frequented the richer markets that fringed the 
Gulf of Aden. 


1. Mussel Harbor (Myos-hormus), is identified with the bay 
within the headland now known as Ras Abu Somer, 27° 12'X., 
.15 55 E. It was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus B. C. 274. 
He selected it as the principal port of Egypuan trade with India, in 
preference to Arsinoe (near the modern Sue-/.), which was closer to 
the Egy ptian capital, but difficult of access because of the bad pas.sage 
through the upper waters of the Red Sea. Myos-hormus was distant 
sa or seven days from Coptos on the Nile, along a road opened 
through the desert by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Strabo (X\'II, 1, 45) 
•says at present Coptos and Myo.s-hormus are in repute, and they 
are frequented. Formerly the camel-merchants traveled in the night 
directing their course by observing the .stars, and, like mariners, car¬ 
ried with them a supply of water. But now watering-places are pro¬ 
vided; water is also obtained by digging to a great depth, and rain¬ 
water IS found^ although rain rarely falls, which is al.so collected in 
reservoirs.” Coptos is the modern Koft, in the bend of the Nile 
Vessels bound for Africa and Southern Arabia left .Myos-hormus 
about the autumnal equino.x, when the N. W. wind then prevailing 
carried them quickly down the gulf. I'hose bound for India or Cey¬ 
lon left in July, and if they cleared the Red Sea before the first of 

September they had the monsoon to assist their passage acro.ss the 
ocean. 

ki !• j ship used by the author of the Periplus prob- 

ab y did not differ very materially from the ty pes created in Egypt long 
before, as depicted in the reliefs of the Punt Fjtpedition in the Der-el- 
Bahn temple at Thebes, and elsewhere. By the first centuiy A D 
the sing e square .sail, with two yards, each much longer than' the 
hei^tof ‘he sad, which distinguished the shipping of the 15th century 
B. C had been modified by omitting the lower yard and by increas¬ 
ing the height ^ the mast; while a triangular topsail had come into 
general u.sc. Fhe artinun or sloping foremast, later developed into a 
Iwwspnt, was not generally used, even in the Mediterranean, until 
the 2d century. The accompanying illustration of a modern Burmah 
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ttadcr, which Uiati m 

ri«,t Ivom. proW^y Pvc. « ‘^'^bich were *11 of Mditn- 

.f the G-h - s"orr™:<^ 

ti) the Indkh 0««« vbiJ in 

and voyage >« ^^„,t. tt«. Thww,* 

rithcf dtrcrtiyn, wiihout kM 8 ,rom hrtttilinn huth m 

.™. ,„r,lo.*i™ ■»' d,. 

H tppsdus diK^vcry of t ,i^rtn«T itir biwii 

in S 57, Hurird with it» ‘‘‘1^,*^^^ “f^rthef south than ihc i*«i<lht 
off the wii«), to t*t*^h a ^ '« ^ j^. ^ 1 ,^ ,n<liWr» 

riHi* WonM 

hat latsrly l>y shihins the yard. 
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W [Ia '■'' Arab Mou, the Bombay 

*ot>a, and so on, came into use about the 4th cenmrv R k ^ 

H.nd., ,K,n E JlTSTi'. '"" 

Htt/ery of Mrrcham Shipping anj Ancient Comnirce l^h”^ “'"i ^ ^ = 

rtne Architecture-, hU ArchMogie Na-vn/e ' ^"'“ry oj Ma- 

.nd ,l« ErajS' <;;'»* '“ "d T't’ P''™"' 

would make the Phileterian sta I' ^ -^T measure tin's 

rik • L equivalent to about 650 feet the 

OI>.mp,c 3bout 600 feet, and that of Eratosthenes ab^t sioV 
The stadium of the Periplus seems to be that of Em th „ J r 
«rallyspeakinH, ten stadia of the Perinlus to th„ F i 7 
would be a fair calculation. But it must not bjT 
<listances named in this tevt ^re ^ forgotten that all 

.he length of timVlrLTin'SrC^^^^^^^^ 

naturally varied according to direction of the f I " hich 

sailing:- course, and othe'r facL'Ts*" well Th 'I"** of 

wen in ,„„nd 

■He c“:r 

500 stadia to the decree. stadia, with 

The true length of the degree is 600 sudia 
I he Olympic or standard Greek stadium fk • 
the racecourse at Olympia). was 600 Greek feet^or 8^ 
mile. There was a later stadium of which 7«' ^ ^ 

mile (1000 paces. 4854 English feet). This the PhTt'" 
survived in Arabic science, and thence in the’.-,l , *'ad'um, 

Euro^; being very nearly the English furlong ".‘=‘'i*-val 

According to Col. I^ake’s calculations 

1 Olympic stadium = 606.75 English feet. 

. =6067.50 “ 

1 Nautical mile =6075 50 .* ,, 

1 Admiralty knot = 6086.50 “ “ 

or, by Clarke’s measurement, 6087. II “ «« 

Therefore, 

10 Olympic stadia = 1 minute uf ,k- 

600 “ T ^ 

— 1 degree “ 



I Romiji mile IDOD48S4 £ni'lish feet, 

1 Old Kiiuluh mile - lOOO pores — 5090 *' 

I Mixlem Stuluie “ ~ 

79 Kdrmii milev = I 

(sK 75.09 iM be ewief). 

4 Kotnan miloi - 19,410 ft,. l-illElisb = 1 iruHnc iniRuc. 
'IV conh's cimimfereiice = 21,00(1 nauiical mile*, eir 

= 24,H74 Id 25,020 ntntule milti- 
A deftwe an (lie eituuti^r — 69.1 (ft 69.5 mtuic Jiiileit, 

Tlie Tfirdesillaii K«)«mphrr!t, in 14 9*, Rave 21,025 
t!ic vHuatonnl decree. They were WTotij*, hut fulluwrd Kr?itMt)iene», 
w ho made the clnhc I-l0(ll farcer (ham it really i«. 

Ve»pucri, Wtowinc lAitlnny and Alfiacan, li|:ured OOOO ledRiies, 
ar 24,000 Roman mile*, an the niciwitre of the oitth'* tirtuitifereftert 
so thM diviJinc by 360, 16"^ leaciies nutle a dtufee. 

Colunibti*. folkwinu varinii* Arabian cccjcniphrni, ni.tik (lie 
deerw 56? j miles, or H!* teacues 

All this ermfusiun |.ntc* bark in some deduction ha-sed nn Prtilemy. 
By 1517. arrordiuM l« Nacanetc, the culnation of leaRuw 
to the’ decree had become ceneral. At the treaty «f jearaRo^m. in 
1529, ihitt ratioadfnitted on hotli vidca. 

'ITic correct fi?pire ii I'cty close to IcaRUcs. 

All ftncimi ealeulaiions were based mi dead reckoninc. fhe 
]i>vr-lii)e did come in(o use uniil 1521- 


Vivten de Saiin-Minm. U re 

fTfwftfii/w- IHilt Pi 19?- * 

Sainurl EJwtd f ^ ^ 

Treaty !/■ Trr^foriAtr, in T™wetnn»J th* R-ytd SocitlT o( 

CeraJii, lIWi Vrd, V. f 3 , fp. 


1. Berenice (named for the mother of Ptolemy 
is idenufied with Urnmnd-Keltf Hay, below Ra» 
ind about 5S- .H' H It « 25fS Rom-m mde*. or 11 dto^ from 
Cnpto* bv a mad aefos* the drsen, There are m.tis still suihle, even 
.n, „™„n..n. ol »n«, b,™ .1^ " 

J ayptain temple with hSeroalyphics and has-reheft of t^rwk worXm^ 
Use ft? mm firie naturaS hurbtir, b^i ilii: if now **"*^’ . ^ 

,, L. ,««. ..1.1 S'"!” ‘.''■'■I. "'■• " '1™'™'“ 

iT. If-,*,. I- .b. l-«.. n.d.. ~ 

litinnf nf the author. 
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U ^‘’1’®*’ Country.— This word means more than the “land 
of the barbanans,” and seems, like our modern “Barbary States,” to 

refer to the Berber race, as jepresentinu the ancient Hamitic stock of 
North Africa. 

The name itself seems to be foreign to the people, and is prob¬ 
ably related to the Arabic bar, a desert; and its application to North 
Afnca recalls that ancient race-opposition about the Gulf of Aden 
w en the Red Men, or ruddy people, overcame the “children of the 
desert ; who spread over all North Africa and carried the name with 
them, submitting time after time to similar Semitic conquests, Ph«-- 
nician, Carthaginian or Saracen. 

The occurrence of the name throughout North Africa is re¬ 
markable U e have the modern Somali port of Berbera, the Nile 
town and distnet of Berber (and its inhabitants, the Barbara, Barbe- 
rins or Barbarins, who appear in the ancient Theban inscriptions as 
Beraberatai; the Barbaiy States, the modem Berbers or Kabyles- 
and at the western extremitj', on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, still 
another tribe calling themselves Berabra. 

The ancient Egyptians extended the word to include the meanings 
of rw and ondander, or public enemies in general; and from them 

the Greeks took the word into their own language, with like mean- 
mgs. 

The Berbers of the Periplus probably included the ancestors of 
he Bej^^ttveen the Nile and Red Sea, the Danakils between the 
Upper Nile, Abyssinia and the (Julf of Aden, and the Somals and 

Fish-Eaters, Wild-Flesh-Eaters, 
Calf-Eaters -1 he original names, Ichthyophasri (Troglodvta*), 
.Ignop m^, Mouhophazt, add nothing to our ethnic knowledge, being 

“CNIf represented by the modern Bisharins. 

Calf-haters seems to mean eaters after the st>’lc of calves i e of 
gr^n things, mther than eaters of calves. Some commentators would 
replace Jgnopha^i by Aendophagi, locust^aicrs. 

2. Meroe was the final capital of the Kingdom of Nubia. It 
Wame the royal seat about 560 B. C. and continued as such until a 
few years after this Penplus, when the kingdom, worn out by con- 
mued attacks by the tribes of the desert and the negroes of the Sudan, 
fel to piec«. It was located on the Nile, below the 6th cataract 

Ih^S' n’ Begerawiyeh, about 
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I'hc early Kincdom of Kuopt comprised the Nile delta and the 
fertile valley of the river as far as the 1 st cataract, the modern Assuan. 
Here a narrow gorge made the stream^ impassable for boats, and 
formed a natural barrier. Above Assuan the desert hugs the river 
close until above the 5th cataract, when it gives place to open fertile 
country. Between the island of Elephantine and Assuan, and the 
site of Meroe, the distance is about 480 miles in a direct line, and by 
the river about 1000 miles. This narrow strip of river-bed was Nubia 
proper. The Atbara, flowing into the Nile some 40 miles below 
.Vlcroe, rises in northern Abyssinia or Tigre; at Khartum, about 150 
miles above Meroe, the river branches again; the Blue Nile flowing 
down from the mountains of Central Abyssinia or Amhara, and the 
White Nile from the Nyanza lakes. These regions were more or 
less subject to Nubia at different periods, but their population varied 
greatly. The Abyssinian highlands were peopled by a Hamitic stock 
originally related to the Egyptians as well as to the still uncivilized 
tribes of the eastern and western desert, but with a mi.xture of negro 
blood and a strong strain of Arabian origin. The upper reaches of 
the Nile were peopled by various negro tribes, entirely distinct from 
Egyptian or Berber. From the mouth of the Red Sea there was a 
regular trade-route across the Tigre highlands to the Atbara River and 
so to the Nile; and other routes reached .Meroe from the Sudan and 
Uganda. Tlience the products of trade found their way down-stream 
to Elephantine, beyond which no negro was permitted to go. Here 
was the martet for all Egypt, and the modern town Assuan, repeats 
its hLstor/, as the verv’ name means “market.’ J*" 

came gold, ebony and ivor>-, panther skins and ostrich feathers, fro 
the Nubian desert east of the Nile, gold; from the Red Sea across 
the Tigre, myrrh, frankincense, and various fragrant woods and resins; 
all of which were in constant demand for the Egyptian treasuiy an 
the service of the temples, and provided a constant reason for Egyp¬ 
tian control of this important avenue of commerce. 

In the early period of the Egyptian nation the power centered m 
the Delta, but a loose control seems to have been mmntained between 
the 1st and 2d cataracts over tribes appearing in the inscriptions as 
“Wa-wat.” probably negroes. f prosperous 'h' 

Old Kingdom, between the 30th and 25th centuries B_ C.. the nver 
routes were kept in order, and Egyptian ships «iled the Red as 
far as the myrrh-country. Then came a period of disorder and the 
fall of the Delta dynasties. foUowed in the 22d century by the rise of 
he Theban or Middle Kingdom, the dynasties of the 
and Sesostrises. These kings fully conquered the nver tribes to the 
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2d cataract, as well as the “Nubian tn>t;ludytes” of the eastern desert, 
where they developed the gold-mines that added so much to their 
wealth and power. In this period, from the 22d to the I8th ccn- 
tunes B. C., the name “Cush” first appears in the inscriptions, indi¬ 
cating, as Glaser thought, a migration overland to the Nile by the wan¬ 
dering Cushite-Klamite tribes who had left their home at the head of 
the Persian Gulf some 300 years previously, and who, after sealing 
in the mcense-producing regions of Southern Arabia and Somaliland^ 
vvhence they had opened trade with Mesopotamia, had now traced 
the same trade to its other great market in Eg> pt. The name ‘ ‘Cush’ ’ 
seems to have included not only the Nile valley between the .3d and 
and 6th cataraa.s, but much of the highlandit. These people, appar¬ 
ently a mongrel race, were held in great contempt by the Kg>'ptians, 
whose annals contain numerous references such as the following ' 
Impost of the wretched Cush: gold, negro slaves, male 
female; oxen, and calves; bulls; vessels laden with ivoo’, ebony, 
all the good products of this country, together with the harvests of 

frill? ** 


f f ^ C., came a period 

of feudal disorder, followed by an invasion from Arabia and a foreign 

yn^t>', the Hyksos, probably Minxan Beduins. T his was ended 
by theexpu^^n of the Arabs and the establishment of the Empire 
under the XMlIth dynasty (1580-1350 B. C.). These great Pha- 
raohs c^ried the Eg)'ptian arms to their widest extent, from Asia Minor 
to the 4th cataract and possibly even farther south. The collapse of 
*e Empire at the death of Rameses III (1167 B. C.) left Nubia still 
Eoptian. Invasions from the west resulted in a series of Libyan 
dyna.sties, which began, under Sheshonk or Shishak I, by reasserting 
sovereignty over Syna and by plundering the temple of Solomon and 
the treasures of the newly-established Kingdom of Israel; but the 
laner part of this administration was so inefficient that Theban princes 
established in Nubia separated from Egypt and formed a new king¬ 
dom, now called Ethiopia (indicating a growing Arabian settlement) 
with capital at Napata, below the 4th cataract (the modern Gebe’l 
Barkal), subsequently invading Egypt and establishing their power 
over the whole v-alley, from 722 to 663 B. C. Then came tl^e As- 
syrtan invasions, hrst by Esarhaddon and then the definite conquest of 
Egypt proper by Assurbanipal in 661 B. C. The ruin of Thebes is 
vividly desenbed by the prophet Nahum (III, 8-10). The Nubians 
withdrevv. to Napata. There they were at^cked by the reared 
power of Egypt under Psammetichus II, and about 560 B. C., tran^ 
ferred their capital to Meroe; a much better location, less open to 


.ittade from the north, in a ffTtile region, insaeaH of a nwruvi' Eor(^ m 
ilic desert, and in the direvt path of the rapitllyHirownn InifntEration 
.nd Trade from .he south and >fenMhcy eheclted (he amry of 

t amby ses. whith made EvfjfPl p protHnee m 525 D- C- I he 

capital fell into his hands for a time, but ihe cnunlry- wa* n« «b- 
,!oed. The . omiucM «F EeTPI br Aksandcr the Cimit, 11- B. 
fell Them gtidistiifbcd; gnil isnth l>f^ iucceswn., tlie i’tolemies, they 
maintained un ine«.-aHlnE commerce. p-rtwithMandinB «hr active policy 
then pursued lm«wcri Kwctiar aupreiHiicy in the Red hea. 
i See FIrwtsted: -V Whfr'i'*/ 

In 30 B C Kjiypi hecsnie a Roman (imHiice and the N’uhiaiw 
met a JilfetenT foe. Their (ju«n. Candace, anieted the KOTtia(«. 
«.d a puniiive exiiedition by Pefrnnius destroyed their potver, i Sliabo. 
\V!I I 54 » Gmdiialk die enfeebled fcinEdum vnr-- ettipilfed by 

;j,e EribeVof die de«irt; and PJiry. *-hn« AW tvus 

ccmpleied in 71 K H-, xio‘« “f =* lm,c !•« ‘''f 

aboi e Phil*, described a century before. Nero s enita*e>-in in K - 
wulil fiiMl Iwrdly p trace, and tiat the capital itseff. Merw:. was hu 
ciillectinn of tt few wreldied bms. National decay bad done tb. work, 

::J 2 (.,v W. l™™ d.c .( * W i™;'' 

the new “KluKdom of the Aitumiles- in the hiijhlands to the «mth- 

1. later times, under the Hyzanrine V-mpiro. Nubia 
a center of nitmre and prospefiq-. Its new capital, the modem Khar¬ 
tum. became a Jeu.ler in Christian thought, and mam^ned i^nrt^ 
ence even after *hr .Samcens had nverron Keypt; onl) hiiaUy U 
repeal liistory by Iwlnc utterly dertroyeJ by a new imipimn from ibe 
desert under dir s|>iir of Wom. ajid to leave atain to thr ^!^ili«n 

his.hbnids(hedefrflreoFwhi.rrcmaiiirdof its Monophysite Chn^atnry. 

Josephus It. 

„F The EiffPtian..^ w.instthe l .hiopians under ihrcomniand ^ 

The EtlSiatts wmm finely dme.i back inUi their capital. 

I ne rinm _ aft-rwnrds iruvr the name of Meme, in compli- 

whic ■ If be inp floated at the con Oil ^ oi the rivm 

nicnr to i v . finally delb efed 

up TO the I rap* Tbirhiv who had fallen in love wiih him. 

.. 

^ 1 . die cBoiml Saba, indicaies that Nubia was 

S“i rjrvStrkd, to 

firkAf, 42 -i; noteslhal Sapaf 
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IS a Semitic name, probabjy Njrfiat, allied to Nabatu of thr A 
^ aM „„ d» „ i„ J^oJ, ^I,„„ 

c”r •• Zr'] i“ ™n«n„ p,Td 

Somaliland, oondWd IlnT”" °' «' »«h 

;n Mmon'.Kd, M^'? 

fonr n, .k, „„„ diim ^pli!?" “' "" 

38® 27' E K j<lentified with Er-rih island, 18® 9' N 

r-, the southern portion of the Tnlrat-^ u i 
by Ptolemy PhUadeiphus f B C 285 2461 ^ fortified 

the elephant^rade Beinl c> 285-246). and became the center of 

l*an/„n,„„j:d% 

apa™ dm mill <., - Nnb„, 

».Ho n: «Ltd;r.::^r„7drn: j’Mrrair'"^d^ 

Port Sudan on Z Zd Z ^ile and 

Italian colony of Eritrea "w^^ lies"^ ** Massowa, center of the 

Adults. The andent^al ^^e bay of 

Zula. The location has been^deS.ed'^bri'^k'" 

C,>, Theodoje Bent. 

the west side of Anneslev Rair j ^^o^230). It is on 

stUI visible there Adult^a! Wack basalt ruins arc 

dciphus, and wi alw^tys of comm" J^hila- 

natural po. for 

built by Syrian Greeks. Here was the fa^ •' 

^nquest, of Ptolemy Euereetes (B C 

by Aizanas, or El Abreha. kTin,, r al " ■^. '^“h an addition 

copyol which waaX^S'‘■'■'7"““'«»■> «« A. D.. I,„a 
Indicopleu.stes. ' CAnstun Topography of Cosmas 

i&icrtd aty oftht Cl^p^nT' Kohaito, 

many mUes in extent, high above the sur^ J ** “ 

and thus cool and comfortable h se^Tt"^ 

dement, and Adulis the trading-post, which” .VinZZ.l TnZ 
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than necessary because of .« hot climate Fhere is » h"' 
feet lone, and in one place 74 feet 4 inches above bed-rock. w.tl. 
sluice-gates 5 feet 3 inches wide; the whole built o large cut stones 
vI:h:rmortar. When in use a large lake would l^ve fon^^- 
There are numerous ruins of stone temples and dweUings. the a 
chitecture resembling that at Adulis. apparently Ptolemaic (,reek. 

S;::;rThri^ne. Ad.. be the am..nt COU^ 
hut he seems u. overiook the stiff climb up the mountain, which uould 
naturally uke longer in proportion than the subsequent mad over le 

■ name Coloe. Glaser notes ( Pm, mddir ,udaraki,ch,n Rekhe 
i, the same as the Arabic Kala’a. (which appears in the Adulis 
" • ■ f kTiiw Aizanas) and is derived from the same source as 

S?.ST. AUUi 

tribal name. Kalhat. Halahila. 

Ivory-In the inscriptions of Harkhuf. Assuan noble 
A King Memere of the Vlth Dynasty ' B. C. 2600) occurs the 
under K g commercial article in hgypt. 

(from .he country of Y.n., unuhern NubW w.h. 

,00 "sr 

and as tribute, un er Strabo)- Punt (Sonialibnd), God s 

(l,ibytu but ^ the 1 ene^ o h^>; ^ Cush 

kL^i,rni:e o, ho.: 

-'■"Kirsott^lx»“ “:';;'"l’:;"'.bt'‘yer; 

itelklSld *.^“'pes tutd peacocks (I Kinp X. l»-22). 

together witn goio a..„ Sennaar-Eastern Sudan. 

4 Cyeneum is the modern Sennaa 

/'iilled Auxumites.—This is the 

City ol L -rve. .«T nearly to 

font known refeience “tea writers o< thb period 

S, .be date of « f«."t>a..n"- k„n,n a. eiephant- 

ruention the Asaclue It.tnE »wh of Meroe an 
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hunters; and their stronehold, Oppidum Saca, probably the same 
settlement as Axum. Bion speaks of Asacha; five days from the sea, 
^d Ptolemy locates a city of the Sacae” in the Tigre highlands, but 
has no knowledge of Axum. Pliny (VI, 34) also speaks of the Ascita: 
who brought myrrh and frankincense to South Arabia on their rafts 
suppoited on inflated skins, and suggests a derivation of the name from 
askos, bladder; but both names reproduce rather the mountainous 
coast of South Arabia, east of Hadramaut, called Hasik (Asich in 
5? 33 of the Periplus), and there is evidently an ethnic and geographic 
connection between Hasik, the Asach* or Ascitse, and Axum. 

Axum, the ancient capital and sacred city of the kingdom we call 
AbyKinia, is still the place of coronation for its kings. Abyssinia is 
he Latimzed form of Habash, while its people call themselves Itlo- 
pyawm, Hellenized into Aethiopians. Habash is translated by modern 
Arabs as mixture,” while Herodotus explained Aethiopia as “land 

^’‘P'anation being, probably, incorrea. 
Ihe Habashat appear likewise along the eastern terraces of South 
Arabia (Mahra) where they were the dominant race for several cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. Situ Gracia, VI, 26-9) 

speaks of a deep bay of the Krythneai, Sea. having islands, Aba.^ 
and Sacaea (probably Kuria Muria, .Masira, and Socotra); the Roman 

rnrm'"'""^ Stephanus of B;" 

Z r 71 Chatramotitie (Hadra- 

f ii rind d h ‘radine voyages was called 

mjt, and dwelt, apparently, not only in Mahra, but also in Socotra 
and Eastern Somaliland. oocotra 

.. Hateh . Vlahri word, mcanio, 

which he derives from <7/»a Wens,..” "‘mavan^ 

in the time of fk.. P T ’ , and it is significant that even 

“L- k- r. ‘I’e'r ancient home in Mahra was still the 

hrankincen^ Country.” As “gatherersof incense,” then, wehave 

^elsTriZ w '^■'’■*P-’P‘e. like their prede- 

aTl hebra LnT T“k "‘‘h »abvlon 

Tperiplus Jl6, h . "'‘7’ ‘'"'‘^nnarrying with the natives” 

ments in .Mahra, StKotra and Somaliland (the true frankincense 

land"''’V" westward, settling finally in the Tigre high- 

ds where for the first time they established an enduring power 
But their miration was different from the others, in"'"1: was due 
to warfare and t^ppression rather than trade. 
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In the 3d century B. C. the Habashat or “eathcrers” were 
supreme in their “incense-lands,” and their allies and, perhaps, rela¬ 
tives, the Sabaeans, worked with them in the spice and incense trade 
to Egypt, then at the height of its power under the Ptolemies. The 
prosperity’ of the trade is atte^ed by Agatharchides. The Habashat 
held Socotra and Cape Ouardafui, and much of the {’..ast African 
coast. But the succeeding centuries were turbulent. In order along 
the south Arabian coast, from west to east, were the Homeritcs 


(Himyar), the Sabseans, Hadramaut, Kataban, and the Habashat. 
Bey’ond were tribes under Persian influence. With the establishment 
of the Parthian, or Arsacid, empire, came a wave of conquest by the 
Parthians throughout eastern Arabia. Almost simultaneously came 
the African campaigns of Ptolemy Euergetes, said to have reached 
Mosyllum on the Somali coast (Periplus, § 10). The two incense- 
lands were hard hit. Then came the conquest of Kataban by 
Hadramaut and a threatening policy by Himyar a^inst the Sabatans. 
Glaser has edited an inscription telling of an alliance of Djadarot, 
King of the Habashat, with three successive kings of Saba, for mutual 
p otection against Hadramaut and Himyar. This dates from about 
75 B. C. Isidorus of Charax Spasini, writing in the time of Augusnis, 
mentions a chief of the Omanites in the Incense-Country, named 
Goaisosfr/ the language of the Habashat, Getz) who xvas apparently 
of the same race. But very’ soon afterward the Parthians renewed 
their attack from the East; Himyar overthrew Saba and demolished 
its port, and Hadramaut moved on Habash. Egypt was m a bad way, 
and the Romans who were taking over its government were encour¬ 
aging a direct sea-trade from India, receiving Indian emba-ssies, and 
breaking up the system which had so long closed the Arabian gulf to 
Indian shipping. Despoiled of their incense-terraces m Arabia and of 
their commercial activities at Guardafui, the Habashat sought a neu 
home; and in the Tigre highlands built their stronghold the Op- 
Sac, which soon became the of ^ 

the natural trade-route from India to Egypt; from Aduli^ the s«- 
port to the Atbara River, was no great journey and through a fertik 
Luntry’ instead of the desert to the north. Here, then, so long as 
the “Berbers” of the lowlands could be dominated, a state cou 
flourish; and hence the picture of its King Zoscales in ^ S. miserly 
in his ways and always striving for more.” For six cennines the nets 
kingdtim of Abyssinia kept up its alliance with 

nX against i« ancient enemies the Homentes. and their allies the 
P JhianTand Persians. The kingdom grew apace, and twice it oser- 
L southern Arabia; and not until the later Mohammedan conquests 
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was its power broken and its people shut up in their mountains, there 
to preserve, for hundreds of years unknown to the outside world, 
their Monophysite Christianity. 

T*he Abyssinian Chronicles make Zoscales at the time of the 
Periplus, the successor of a long line of kintrs at Axum. It is probable 
that Habashat had frequented the country for a century before, as the 
power of Eto’pt receded, hut as colonists rather than state-builders, 
until driven from Arabia; and that most of Zoscales' predecessor^ 
were local chiefs and not tribal kinirs. The final mi^rration Glaser 
places not far from the Christian era. 

The Abyssinians were converted to Christianity about 330 A. D. 
Before that time their strongest outside influence may have been 
Buddhism. James Fergusson {Histofy of Architecture, I, 142-3) notes 


Monoliths at Axum 



that the un-eat monolith at Axum is of Indian inspiration; "the idea 
Leypnan hut the details Indian. An Indian nine-storied pagoda, 
translated in Egyptian in the first century of the Christian era'” He 
notes Its likeness to such Indian temples as Bodh-CJaya, and says it 
represents that curious marriage of Indian with Egyptian art which 
we would expect to find ,n the spot where the two people came in 









ill 

coiitudt (mil n^itccturc to ^mbolixe ihtir rcMnmerewl 

union/' Such iui Allkmtr wm» w thi; udciiit3i[rr of thr Hindu tradArf, 

lllr Homcntc^ >{uppvd (furir vcswtiv vd OcclU on the Anibuii 
r Pcnf>tus^ S ZSJt thelf tiucii^ci iheiKc (u E^ pt by cirai’anj 

hrrt ft ucw jnwcf thftl «I]uiyed tliciii io initic Ip AvaJitcn and 
Adnlisp Aiiii r^«i Iti iTiiirch nverljind und faite thmi wmrev to Ejjarpt 
themschiir)^ Ujjeiii luid BbartilacTw, Axum and AleiKondria werr in 
clij>e cgimcvtloTi dunna the fixbi and s^ond Christian cenniric$p and 



Tf^lilc td Bodh^GuT*! If^Vu, daxinir fnun tmh' i* 
the omnny 


ihc owen w «f the rariy relatiMni heiwccn IJiiddhi*m jjid Chrwtw^ 
may fiiiil ftlonij thli freiiuentrd tnute creater wideiwr* of nriitiiai inUi^ 
cncc ih»r along ihe lelaivety ohninirtcd mute* th^gli 

Parthia t» .\ntioch and Ephea.s. By Uie third e^f>, with the 
decLnc of Rome, the e«>«di of Antiocli anil Byiatiuum, and the fall 
of the Aradd dyn»si>', the tendency would he the other w»>. 


r 









Ad 

Stt RUpr Uif jtirmMvr M Jruiitti mm-f Afnta. MimJL'li. J»9J, 

-iMVrfli inicripllrtiii „f hi, ,h,,i^ . . . 

^ ""t ‘i' l^rtiii, JI95; «Jit 

]*?«, i>nilnan1l. Orj^Mcitf Jt, Kfuit. 

>n Ka:,^. AkiJ. d. WW„rW„p,, Ifcrim. tlinn, F«.f ih. Jmr^l.tSon 

'"' aoj f-Hr t’liri.tiulilv,,l..lth?hIit«riolr,„M-, FraJlni; iWn,. 

Kc tilfliimh: S^MijI Cttfirf, mmc _firjj /^w lAr 

niibilj-lpltia (**111 c41^itUp I9II|, 

n i Thfsc pincn'L- thf name, heintt cafird 

IJahaJut. I liey in* yr ihc tnrttmce [o Arini.-it|<<v Hay. 

5. Bay of the Opsbn stone. - | f,f, jjcfiTihcJ with 
MaiialtJ Bay, nrmh.vf KMlUnfitifi, 1 4 ^ 4 -t'\ ,4lt’49' IL ’'j lanhlair’ 

W Aniphiia, the Antipm P«,fm uf Artcntyfiriiv 

Pliny i*fl. If/. XXXVI, 6?} sjyfn ihe aIhiuii anne tjs fw >(1^114 
It) uf Aeihiopia wjw vrfy- dark, Minetimey iran^parcni, but tfaJI ,» the 
wylit, and Kflcfii-d the hh.idnii' ratller than rhit (itioL'c* It wlis used in 
bi^ ilay for jetedr}- and for siatuei and ft^ive ufferint*. 

It was used hy i 1 ,e Kniperor [>nmirian t.. face a r.^rtie.., so that 
ftum the rffimicns un the Milled surfate lie mitrht drieet any one 
apippiachifii; hatfi l-chlnd. 

It wtms t.. hnve heen n vokiinir nkv,, fddspar in a rmre or lr>s 
imrr wasep iiml fchr sime ii$ uur ubMcjuin. 

^lecMrdmu n. Pti„y, India, at fianniimii in 
ItaK , and in I cji ruimlj and it was exicnswety iniiiatcil ui ^huis. 

Henry ( ./ ftyfft, pj, jy(,^ j, deiit rlhtn his visit 

\ "i'.s marked l.y a hiJi. near 

which he was delighted with ,hc «ch. „r , ,teai „.am pien. uf i. 

hbek subsunee. bainntf a vriy hich {nilish, much re>en.bli«e plans, 
that ay Mnrtt.j ^bevut on ihe ground at a shnn disTaiicc from flw lea' 
and coiWiit il iicirjy a finndred specimen, nf jr, .nro,, «f whit li ww 
two, i iree, .,r four inches ip diameter One «f the natiie, mid me 
thatufew mdesfanfierjiirhciriTerior. pietic, are fmind .»f much lanrer 
dimensmns, I hi. .iib«a,we ha* lnt?n anafr^ed since my return to 

h.nL!iiini' 3iiu f(itri]|j itj rFyc- iibq^iJi;;iii * ‘ 

tr pT\\ *o ^ „ie i., his 

‘ " * ' , L ' century at least, the wlnde 

cna^H^nintj nf ,he Red Se», (r«m BcTbera probably m Stiakin, 
snil subject m Ahvssinra. At this time we hear only of ‘Mosak 
mat. familie. re^^ding ,n Zeila and r|,e other [mtisand triboiary m ,he 
Chnsruiu. tSsec al,o Ma»’udi. JJ|, 34. ) 

.1.1 ?■ ^^“ -'*'1' 'W-"- "M-i ' .hi. -/j, 

flakaK wlneh appears ir. the Abjssiman Chmnlrles. Thv rdpn is 

..* “'"i S««l the dates as 7b ,0 HO \ J> 







Bur ht admin (p. 4liDl jhai irJ'cat oitl bt pbr-^d*^ 

upon thr ChronlcfeA. 

The lijif hctpiiii with '*Arwc, ihe fttrpcnT,** who rri[rn«d 400 
yc:ar£; Za Rccs^i Anc^ba, 200; Zas^ur, lOO; Za7jebcisft SO; 

Zakawasya b'^VKunif I; Za Makcda^ SO^ her 4Th year nhe weni 
Id JeruaaJernT and alter her return ms^iicd 2S yean^/' T"hen eumei 
Meitllrkp 29; lellu^wed by IS nrher^ 91 years 1 months; then Za 
Bacai Baxen, 16 year>. '^and ui the eit^lith year ol lib rci^n Chniit 
waa bum,’' Tlien FuOuw 7 uanicH^ OS years, mid Za Hakale, 13; 
then 15 man: names. 227 years 4 nianihsr Kind Aixaimii ^el Abrcliwb 
and Sar/atias (el AtxWlia), 20 years 0 nreuth^, “and in the 14th yeai 
af this rciirii Chrirtiainiy wm intfuduced,'^ and on* 

If Za A^[ 4 -kcda was the (Jueen of Sheha who visited Kinu 
Soluman in tlie lOth cejEtury U. C^p there are evidently artiif imifij*- 
sjnns before Za liaesi Ibizen^ whose rei^n is said fo have heifim in S 
B, C. And Salt wasohliaed to moie Aban^s and Sahranas From their 
places in tlae Chronicle, ami to advance Them 1 {U ye^r^ in order to 
make them talij with their Akiitti and Adiilk lowrtprioriN;, and The cor- 
rcspcindcnve kiusw ii n> have hern carded on hemeen them and rhe Ho¬ 
man Emperonp Constantinr and Constanriijs. Therefore Za Haia]e*it 
place in ih^ Im* in the ahsencr nf confinninEr ei^dence, ean hardJy 
hx the date of she Pcriplus, as propoHcd hy Muller. \[fire probal>te 
in 5t fhait like Salt’s Ai/anas, he must hr ads^aneed in the Chronirlc to 
mec! known farm By moving! him up llitrc pbees in ihr fine his 
accession h broia^hl m 59 A. D., a verj prnbaWc dasr- 

Tlic Abyssiman C»hranicle w'as compoyed >rniie liine after ihe 
caEivct^itin the r^uple to ChriAbuEly. Uv earlier portion* ate, 
therefurc+ mere rradidon; and tw'o versions of it which Salt enainineii 
durinic lib visit to lhar E'tHjntry' were foitfid differ matErrlally. 

“flic reiijns in the hrst Christian centuri * as jiiven hy Sah, arc 
tnlluwiE: 
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The la prefix, recalling the Dja of Glaser’s Arabian inscriptions, 
gives way m the 3d century to a long list beginning with Et, indicating 
perhaps a change of dynasty from the Habash stock to the Sabaran. 

E^ptian cloth,—This was linen, made from Hax. 

6. Arsinoe was at the head of the Heroopolite Gulf, corre¬ 
sponding to the modern Suez, but now some distance inland owing 

Pf 1 favorite wife of 

Ptolemy Philadelphus. At one time it was important commercially 

as an entrepot for the Eastern trade; and while it soon lost that posi¬ 
tion It continued for centuries to be a leading industrial center, par. 
ticularJy m textiles. 

on ->• ^'fXXVI, 65) says that glass-making 

originated m Phtemcia, and that the sand of the river Belus was long 
the only known material suitable for the Industry. He attributes the 
disco^ry for the process to the wreck of a ship laden with nitre on 
this shore, and the accidental subjection of nitre and sand to heat as 
he merchants set caldrons on the beach to cook their food. Later 
e Ph^nicians applied themselves to the industry; and their e.Yperi- 

ZIT f r other substances, and to an 

advanced stage of perfection in the product. 

In Pliny’s time a white sand at the mouth of the river Voltumus 

nT "“f r"!? ■" " was mixed with three p“ 

jWd'to /r ' 7'' which was sub. 

Kcted to fusmn a second time, and then became pure white glass 

roughout Gaul and Spam a similar process was used, and thiJ was 

ou ^ss tie process used m Egypt, as mentioned in the Periplus. 

was eith^ZmTrnmed o 

F*-” 

herfwas evidem7"'"r® The murrhine mentioned 

was evidently a cheap trading product, probably colored glass 

6. Diospolis (City of God) was probably Thebes the me 
tropohs o the Egyptian Empire-the modern Kamak. Thi^ adits' 
name under the Ptolemies and Romans. There was another Dio^ 

th Swabo; it was in the Nile delta above 

the Sebennytic mouth; but it was not of great importance’ S^ili 

Ew CimtT “ Parva. was on the Nile some distance 

^Jow Coptos. The greater D.ospolis-Diospolis Magna-was a 

fro" w mdustiy, being no great way abLe Coptos 

from which the caravans staned for Berenice. 


As i][iijitrArinE! rlir fanic citv, S^rjhi quxit7» Huintf 

lx, ^ 'wirh hrr hun^rrd thraui^li euch u jiich twi^ 
hiirif<ired mrn with htan^cs anii fhAHfKs.The firn^phifi Nahum (ll|| 
H-l(l} drawn anorhcr pkiuit i>f ihr cits- afirr irs taiiruir^ by ihc Assyr¬ 
ian n: 'SfjpuloHK Nn fur Kru-Amnni Chy u| Gud J thar was niriiatr 
amrmis the rii erji^ thar had the waleix nimnd ahimi it . . , . Bili'iupia 
and KcD'Pt were: her Atnrji^^h, and ir ivia inhnife^ Pui md l.uhim 
' Cyntnc and Lib^-al were thy hclpcre. Vet was nhe carried 
slic went into iTapdvit>'i her yciuni: ehildmiaki:* were dashed in piei:cs 
It the tup uf all the vtreel^; and they i'aT4 lutx lur her hciiTuumhlr 
and atl her great men were buund In chainji.*' 

th Brnm—11ie Greek Wfird ^htmutitain-eupiier/" 

whkhpluiy Ufi. tiL XXXIV^ 2) maktainrna hybnd^ ixa onrii^ktiktmw 
lEi.ilden coppen hrasSt a yelbw allDy, as djjringuuhed frtim pure copper 
ur the darker oJloys. Pliny dRcriheA ir sa an ore of copper lun^ in 
high reipiesr, hut •ul^’is nnne had been found for a long liinCp the earth 
basing herti i|ULte exhau^iied. k wan iiKcd for ific scktcrtium and duulile 
O-'Np the Cyprbui copper being thought giH?d cfiuLigli llie 

Ot'^'klmkh seenvif to hare been a native braiia i^foiricdhy smelt]ng 
tires ahlmdafar in yJnej the Koman mecullniioi' did not ijlstingiibh ?:irK 
a* a wparaic mcaJ. 

Mi tics yieldtPE Jitich oreis iverc held hi ihe higlie^E erfififuitionp .tml 
ihcir exhaust ton deeidy legretted, a? in ihe case of the *" Corin¬ 
thian hraRiL But later it was fniind by aecidtrii Thai the native earthp 
eiilEimine^ an impure cixide of added to mohen copper^ wendd 

imiiatr the true oreklmkh; and this the Romojii did without under- 
slandinsi vvh;it the earth was, jus* as they used native cucldc o# cididt 
in Ctilrmnu gtaiis w'itbuui: knowing ibr meta] cobalt. 

I See PJiny XXXVll^ 44^ and Beckmann, HhfTij tf 
II, 32-.i) 

I*hilrisrfaiii 3 f of Lcniiim, about 2J0 A. D.. mention* a sliriiie in 
Taxili in w^hkh were hung pretures on copper tablcls reprciclilinElbt: 
fe»Es of Ak-xondcr and Ponts. \^no«* figure* were pfiniaycd 

in a morfic of oHcbiJeum, silver, gold, and oxtdked «^ijfi|»er> but the 
weapcJM* hi imn. Tile met at* were so Ingeniously worked imo one 
another that ihe picture* whWh they formed were compArahle to the 
productJoiis of the moi-t faniiiii* Greet arti«" tMcCnndle; 

/vdifij 1^2)^ ^ __ 

Tlie Greek w'ord i* tifecrively irscd Omnir VVdJ* Ln hisp<>eni 


7'4i 

--the tht Awyriiivp i. . . 

Wliuur keiflgi, like tfiiOgt tjwupiireut tile, rtM* hi^ mboyv Itti hawIt^lKlM 
Painted with wl«r oud with nrl *ttd rilrticd wrih rjJi of ond^halch. 


head. 


b. Sbccu of soft Copper.-The te« « ^‘ho«c,r^.«ppsr/' 
That tlic metallurEy gf Roman day* included u fiution writJi fiuney or 

other oq:™Jc s,t«t4oL«. ».ch ai cow s hiuod, ,q predu« ipnater 

ducnijiy, hajt been sswrted, hm not pmecn. MfiUcf ^ 

Pla..«h c that this tv^ ductile copper in thin Jtem. and 

was called hmiry-copncr" hccaune the sJiccc ivrrc shaped like 

^««y-«ko. Doctik copper in Roma., ti^.c p-neraUj- meant an 

allot IV nil S tn i^r ct-rr nf leaii. 

™o =« *‘fhc 

most useful and most fatal mitruirieiit in the Jiantl of man." The ore 

he Mys, ,i found alirit>d eveiywherci 'Wn in the Kle of Hha ’* h 

‘t^l'ti'^lcpend* somewhat on the water 
am. whtch the red-hot metal js pbriBed, Bilhilh ^pd Turwa^ in 
Sw.n. und Cnmim, ,n Italy, „e distinatiished for the tiac nf their 
er*. in sraeltintr. Hic hast iron i» that made hy the Seres* ' 'who 
«nd n m u., wrth their tissues and dtins." Nejo ,« this m .juality 
h. I arthmn iron. In all other kinds ific mcial i> all«j,t;d, that is. 
rhe ore k inapyre. 

tt. Coats „f skit. The te.t is W.J.,_OricinJJy thee 
«cte of rmiEh skins wjrh the hair left o,i; later they were imLed in 

" I '"T'" f"™ 

mcwi here 'vhich 5* 

^ '* *’'' f'"rihwest cmiit of India, eiperially 

the Gulf of Cam^, the modent Cutch. Knrhiaw^and 
CuMrat As the name tmJicaiw. Jt tvas at the time ,.f tlie Jkriplus 

rddh sm f 

uddhism, the religmn then dnmriiant ammiE them. 

tk»k‘i S* v!T ""I i’»i'> (v.fc .j, I, ,.,) 

^L. V l’^' ' ii> cte narkfB o( 

viMitiH \ enite a., «pecB|Jy sled for swords and mirroR and 
derives Itfmm ^/tnjfiLaKij '"Indian" steel. ' 

Kcnncfc suBItests that the ‘"briaht iron " of Kackid X-X\'IJ Ji# 
fnik>t luivt been the same, . ^ 

Ik u wonderful «ei>rd5 of «,ch material which 

h<? had from the KIhl^ af Pctm. ^ 

Profahly diis w^t also the .Mum of which the Malli 

and Ojqrdracw sent 100 nlcnB* weight» a ppfwni to Alexander. 

'« li«» or dutohle article* under 

Mufcus Atirrhus and Commodtjii^, 
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^rruiKiusr riotra (Wk chcmka] UfcsOisc *^Oji tkif tempfriitc 
lntliiui rtecl/' 

ikimi tays the Hitidbi!^ pkcp] it\ the nuuiufacture tif iron, 
llicy abo workhhopK wherein are fdtt«I llie rnurt famaiu labrei 
in the weLrld- ft a impa^tsibk find anytbiri^^ to tlic cd^e 

that you tpit fruTii Endiaji srtccL * 

b. Cotton. Karwerit, ^firp^Tuti f lebfcw„ Creek, hir- 

fkim; Latin, uttrikiitu iht Aecd-fibers nf Ofiuypittm irr^ffum mid (J. 
sifrUrmm f order, naette in f nHiak^and woven into cluffi hy 

Ulr native!! of that country before rhe daw n of histruy'. "tlie fatrs 
tiviiccrninu it hatT been admlnbly Jdaied b^' Xir, R. H. f landyTn ?>/r 
P/anl, s report qI tltc U. S. Dcpinmcni of AitricLiJiurei j^uyjfri 
ii) 1S96. Cutton [bread and cluth arc repeatedly fnendoned m the 
kwv i>r Majiu, 8lD B. C, Profosdr A, H. Sayce in bii ifibben 
I^-Cfum libuw'j^ t^round fur tiic belief tliat it wai exported fotbc 

bead of ifie Perviaii GhJT In tbc 4 b h itiTlIcEinfum B, C, j and h fiiund 
its ivay very curly tu Hemduiua dei-Cfibcs it a W'uqb l^ter 

than (luU of sheep, ilic frail of tretfs ivHd in Indb, 

The inanufactMre of cotton cloth was at iti bevt iit [ndia until 
Very recetit tiities,r and tbi; hne Indhtit musliiu^ were in i^rrat denimul 
and eainnmtided hiuh priceSj bi>tb in the Roman Lmpire and in 
Media-vjJ EuroiH:. I'he indu^ry Wii* one of the mani fartofv in the 
ueithh of uncient India, and the lonsferof thai indtutr)'to hlnubnd 
ftiti! tile L-nittd ^fatrs i^nd ihe chc-apcnini; of the proce^K by nieehani- 
etd ninnirrit. ^pimiinc and vecaviiut, It perhaps the timiest sinirle factor 
in the CLLinomfc history «f our own time. 

E^liriy and fXillux fitare that eottnii was trown in tbdr 

lime l ist and 2ud ecnruricii A. D.), bow- cxiensivefy i> aiikiiowii 
It was idio (If own in the inland of Tyltrt \n I he PenuMit Calf, and 
xeeordiutc to Thrr^phfMu*, in .Xrsbia^ mid the Penplus ironumi^ fbin 
by tnetkiioidou it Jtn article of expon from Ooimaiui- 

Oiilon weins alsft to baec been ynjuji in fiyiia, tblit ia and 
Pale^dnr: mid the hher knowm lo Josepbujiai+#ri£^, iUbreWt 
Arabic, hifff, (the same smind ^ppeafv m Phfrnician, Syraui and 
ChaldeeL ^as perhaps cottemr Movers Jaies that the inlubiEmt* id 
Palestine before flir Hebrew mitfiiilitni mtsde llw of rewton^ and that 
the PiismiLiangr r)«ni>rted Syrian c<itton t ttifh to Sabza. 

Pnir»iiiiLs ilriirrihif* eouem its 1-^*. in Achjea, and 

says tltat it was made into elolli by the women oE Paine; bin. tbb 
eouM not Iw^c been an exiensive indu-?xry. It w-as quiie cerlaiufy not 
pindutT^d or Wiit rn in Itajji' dufinjj Rirttian da^?-- 

Aiw Arabic itti'n or ihr tireelt 


lietiiUsr wrir 4p|T|ird t^lvu tu da*, 

which wjL< in vfcfy g^rtcfal in dfl ihc MeditcrrsHcan coiinmes 

li b^iiotewuiihy that the wurd u«d in the Picripltm uiiifaJ^mly 
nieoniniE *!iimp|>' ''cloth/' but usuaEly i^ottoii cb.itil^ while the 
tniUTilated Kt 'Vinthing/' wa* very lihcly duth in luitahlc 
)eiii£th$ so he worn (<ihe *pr 

6. Monach^ cloth.—Vincent saya cloth Vngularly hne^'^ and 
For iapifaigjr^^ would Fead ^ the sM^rt u^d for stuffing*' (From m/jv, 
fn stuffy a fttdijJe) t^ing die down Front the tree-cotn^n^ {Tirn^p- 

ium itr^rrum. Fiot tFicSe word^ mpy he Creek corruptiojis of ^nme 
Indian trade-namcit for dtlTcrent t^nidci or dyes of cloth, an in the 
paitkutms oF which wc c^nncii detennine, 

Pahridiiji aJtcn rruftMAr to lMd^rA^ hetaosr nf the accufreiu'e 
oF the some word in the foIbwiiiL^ line^ and makri^ a aitniiar ahrratiuti 
wbemer the word appean in the trxr^ hur it i$. diffiLiilc to aet ju>t 
what h gained. 

Thk broad clnih'’' w*« nm iloutu u»ed for ifamienL^ such ai 
rhe tnodein Somali ‘'tobe/* desrrihiHj hy Burton i Frni F^nupiy p. 
29) : It a cdnon sheer rijghr cubita Joiikt two hreadrhii icwn 

toL^eihcr. Ft it worn in many ways? sometimes the righi arm k 
hired; in cold weather rhr whnk person k mudicd up, and in sum- 
TiK-r k It allowed to loll below iht uaisr. (lenerilly it is poM^rd btdiind 
the baefc^ refits upon tiic left -shnuklrr, k carried Forward oier rbc 
hreoatf tun^ounds the body* and ends hanahiifC oji ihe left fihouFdcf^ 
where it displays a gaudy dik fringe of red and yellow. Thia Lh the 
man's Tobc. 1 Fie woman's drti^s js of sinular luatcriaU bui differ¬ 
ently w umt ^hc edges are knnned generafly over the rfghl, somefimea 
c^vci" the left ihoiildcT; it it cirdled round the waist, below w^hit'h 
Fungs a lappet, which in cold wither can be brought like a hood 
ovcf the heaiL Though highly hrromiiig ilnd pictureHjiic 2 a the 
Runuii toga* tlic Somali Tube k by no means the most decorous of 
dresses^ w^omcn in the lownH of mi prefer the Amb emtuinc—a nhnn- 
tlecved robe extending to the knee, and n Fuuli or loincloth under- 
neatJi-'” 

McCfindle« Jfsfi/trf p. 20, notcK that India two dk- 

dnet species oF conoii, Gmiypittm and Chutpfffm ^jr^FrMm of 

iree-ecnion. TFie former mily h. myde into clurK, while the Utter 
yields X soft and nlky cejmife, which ts used for padding tni^hiumi 
pillows* etc. Pliny aay» (XIX* 1> that Upper Kgypr aliui produces 
'S shrub bearing a niu fpom the inside of which wool u goc. whhe 
and «>hr 
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b. MolcK^hini, mallow cloth, was a cr^rit catiun drath 
dyird vnxh a pnifnanttioh of u variciv of ttie hibtBrua rafiir in India. 
Thb purpliz^h doth muffl fiavc corrtypundcd fkfscly'm ihc <nane him: 
cir»n» m}\ in demand on rhirc roa«t 

b. LaCp—McCrindle nentt^ rhar l\w SauiM:rit i& ],iter 

lorm of r^isM, cojinpccfd with rhe foot dye. The Prat fir 

fomi ts iiiiia. h was mci by women for dyeing chc nailx and feet, 
aJji:* as a dye fur dutli. 

T he tac inject ( Kerf} itt jialive in India and 
snil practically confined to that country'. 

Accordine to Wau {Ccmm^nrinl Pr^n^ti i/" /Ww, pp 1053 ffj, 
it yields ivva disiioci proditcii, : a dye and a resin. file dye eumpeted 
on favorable wrfflii^ with the Mexican cocbinral until both were difi- 
placcd by manufaenired aniline^ when the rc.inn aaaJii became 

more important. 

The resin b formed around the ynunc swarms as they adhere tu 
the trees; rbc |ae being n niiiiute beniipterous insert living no the 
planr-juices sucked up by a probqdicb. 

The dye is oken frtinn the bodies of ihc females, which asAintic 
a bright red color during: the process of repruduetiun. For a com- 
picte account of the product .and m uses see Watt. 

Of somewhat similar nature lo lac was the “^kcrmct-bEiTy'' pro- 
duced on rhe Meditcrriincan hoJinHyalcj whence the dye know'n as 
caruiesin, crainuish crimson or carmine; ar^ hy another dcriwtron, 
scarlet; or* referrtnir (o the pupa-siagc of the in^trt^ vem^iculum or 
vemiiTign. 

These insect dyes were u^ted iKparately^ or» aRJisticmfed with murex, 
u an element in the so-called "'Tynan purpk.'' 

6- TortObifi-shelL—was a ^reat article of commerce in 
the Roman worlds being ujied fnf small receptaefes, ornamerLa, and 
lor itJaying fumJnire and wnndvi'ftri. ]l h one of the most fre¬ 
quently-mentioned commnditir^^ in the Periplu^, The antiquii^- of 
the trade ii Lincenalji, but ihb [q be the “shell** bimighi from 

the I .and of Funt by Queen Hai<thensut*t expedition in the ISth cen- 
ruiy R. C. 

Rhi^OcefOS. The h^rrii^ xikI the teeth^ and probably the 
ikin, were exponard from she coati of Ab^'ssinja, where Bnace found the 
hunting of this antmal itil]! a tnde and dei^crihed it { TrvWi* Vol. fV). 

7. Avalites is identified with tire modem Zeila« 11^ Z&' N.^ 
+3* 28* Er It is 79 trilles from the firaiis of Bib-eUMaiideb The 
andent name is prwn.cd by the village Abalh^ on die north ihoce of 
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the baj*. The ' Jonlili irib^ call the pl^e AueiI* apt^arcatly perpetu¬ 
ally^ die Au^ ' ol the Sourh Arahtaii conxL\ which ali>o at unc dme 
much i>r the elf KaAt Africa (called the ^^Xtiianitie 

tiwE'' in S 15 of the PeripTns). A^^lites h ihcnicht T ’ . -r { Hti- 
tifrkaf VoL 1) to perpctLiire the : ^bal, 

uf Jottan (Gen IV I whou nimc is ilmajft unknow; 
ihui iitdic 4 itin}t a very earty minprahon ai thii tribe to the Som^^ coaEt. 
This rtuTic seems rn snnnve in Obollah at the Kuphratesi mouth on 
the iVrsliifi CnHi which was the Uhulu of the Assyrian En^dipdoas^ 
anij the Apfdnuiifi fit S 

Of Z^ila^ }hn Uatma^ writme In rhe I4ih cenmni', s^iidi '''I then 
wciai from Aden by sea* and after four ^Ayh came lo the city nf Zeib- 
ITii^ is a sciTlemeist of the fkrhefiSp a people of Sudan^ of the Shalia 
sect. 'iTicir country' h a desert nf two months' eitfenri the firtt pan 
is Eermed Zrila^ the la^ iMiikrta^hii. The Erearest number of the in^ 
I itants, however* arr of the R^ihisjih sect Their food ii mostly 
earners riesh and The -sfench of the connriy fs esnrrcme* as is 

also its Kith, from the siint of the fi^h and the Wood of the c^meU 
which are sbuchicred in h« itTreeT^."* 

Zeiiu is JesenWd by Jliirton ( i'ini m Emf P- J 

as “the numial Afr^an pint—a sfnp rpf sdphur-yelliiw sand, with a 
deep blue dome above^ and a lorevrouiid of the darkest indiEo. The 
huddlnE^. raised hv refracrioo-^ riw hish* acid apparently from the 
bosom of the deep, * . l^o craft jarj^pr than a canoe can ride near 
Zeila, After humpme once or twice afninst the coral reefed \t wm 
con-sidrred iiivisable for fKif ship ct> Jiichor Mir companioii^ pul me 
into a coekboai^ and wading through the water, shoved it ig shore, 
'llle dtuation Ls a |dw and leveE spit of wndj which liijfh tides 
make almost an island. There is no bartw^rt a vessel of 250 ions 
carmox approach within a mile of the UnihiiE-rbce^ the open fojid- 
sirad w exposed to the terrible nonh svindj and when gales blow from 
the wea and ^mlh it is almoHt unapprnachahle, F,ven^ t^h leaves a 
Siindy fbt, extendirtE hall a mile seaward from the lown; ihe reefy 
anchoriEe ia diflknih uf entrance after sunset* and the roraliiic Wittom 
reorders wading painful.^* 

Zeila* the ivearrst port lo Narrar in the interior, hud, when Rur^ 
tun w rote, lost the caravan trade to Ikdiera* owing Eo the feuds uf 
its rul^rii^ so that the characteristics of il.s people lijid not changed 
from the accouiil given in }S 7 of the l^eriplus^ 

At that time the expom from Zeila wcfc slaves, ivoiy^ hiiie^j 
hone>', antelope hnni!^, clarified butter, and guirui. The cciaftt aW lu nded 
in spongCf cond* and small pcoilv. In the harbor were aWfui twenty 
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nafi^ic cnift, yiiJ ihcj" traded with ll , Arahj^^ inc 

Weetem IndiEi« and were navlL^icd by ''Rajpur'' nr H du pilcns. 

Burtoi^ Cflje W/. 1 -idd-l I says 9^f\ : 

"I h^rd ai Zeila and at Hairar rhai tradern liad viaiu 

the far irsiriE:^ for seven nignths a couniry paeans wc^ 

ini; j *4 eiett, till they rcudu'd the jialt Sea tipon whieh 

sail In , I once a traveler iIck ending the Nile w'ith a slur 

of nyinjetsip bracelets and enteJ rinif^ similar rn those u>ed inune 
by the miWfM Kcrypiians. Mi. Krapf relate* a taJe current tit Ab> 
jdnu, namely: ibat there i* ii lemnani nf the tslaie trade between 
Guineh (the Gnipea coasfl ) aiid iibna. Connection Ijctween the rartr 
and wcvt Formerly cKiHicd; in the time of joio I, the Prinuynese 


on the riet^r Zatre in Con|jr> leamrd rhe existence gf the Aby^^^iniaii 
cbiireh rmvelcrs in Western Africa assen that Kakihs or 
when performing the piljrrinwieet from ilie I ellurah cunntry 

thmoKh Abivtsiiita m Ehe cuast of the Red Sea, And it ha-^ljieiy 
proved that a caravan 1 ii le 1?* open frnm the Z^ir/ihsir l h 

'File forecoinsr, written before nicKlcril dacovery huitTfflffSyiiT 
trade gf Africa* indicates the fisme eondilioil aa that r^isiin^ in ancient 
hi>|gr)': a vvellHcsEabtisihed ttade Ttj K|;ypL and SiiOEli Arabia* cominif 
From tribe to tnbe ibrouilh the heart i^F AFricj* Fftirn threat disttncei 
W'e^l iifid Souih^ 
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7. The “Far-iiidc^* coast*—Accorditnf llurtnn t Qp. p. 
l’ r the Signal] rrihea vallcJ ihrir foiiiitf>' the Bttrr rl w.hich he 

traniiJatei. "harharian land,*’ but uoes on iv Mplaiii tbai mcjiu r 

all naturii> lun Arab, jub* ii* amonu hltopiiun^ and CJrcckjr "bar-, 
harinn" tneant all natiim^ n^»t ^d iheir couiitn - 

The name Aecmi lu fliijdy to the mii;j ratio n und trade fr<rm South > 
Arabia* tite tribe* who irad crossed the culF ul Aden ai various ^riods 
i>| hirtory hrluG referred to by iheir country nien a.^ those 'tif ^ 
farther «de,"' whieh our author has rendrted into Greek peranki 
(ptni^ beyoinl)- ^ 

7. Juice of sour gmpes*— The test i» Ploij 

sayjb (Xll* Mi.h *X>ntpHaciuni hi a kinil of oil obtained from the 
olive and the vintr-thc Former h |>o«dnt ed by pressinp the dive while 
■till w hite I the burr from ihc Am'mit'ari grape, when the siire of a ’ 
chick-iwap just before the risiiiE of the r^ivu-ntar. Flie verjuice is 
veswrls* and thcti j^tuted in vcMck of Cyprian 
“■ ■tCJid, and dry' lo the tasie^ Also the unripe irrape ' 
ijl the sun, and then divided into 

¥ 
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—* ‘so thai we nri<r hr 5uriin«d ai rhc wriol-twirinB rrws 


uf rliie Scrci or rhc IndianK/^ rhfcisc ht^e-r ucre the fiimier 

wefr rtiulhiriTy ^ckj. with nlkwK'irm cthcnon^ihred an rhem. r/! 

II, 121^ 

Vellcntquc ut loliiJi dcpcL'tajiE tctiiiui Series ** 

Pliisy (XXUI, 4) says aeain: heals iiir«ratiniis of 

he humid of the body, such su ihr mourfik ToTi:iilbrvi:fxiiiiiS| etc. 
llie ihiwerfijJ atlluii of omphaciyni Ls inodjhrd hy the .nimixlLirr 
lif hooey or misjn wiiic, h in very usefulf rrwi^ dysentery,, spitting 
of hloodp and ijiJEiiiy/' 

And in XXI Up 39: ^‘TTic moat uifful al aU hinds of oi! i oihet 
ihon olive ) is omphaciunt Jt is eutid for ihe ^tns, and if kept from 
t3me ift time in the moiith^ there is nothliiiE; bttier as a presfnative 
of the whirenrss oF the teeth. It chcx'ks profiuu; nerspirtihnn, 

7. WhcUC. Villars^ order I1ie 

CtdtivaliiJn of wheat, says De Candullep b prchistonc. It istdder 
tbttii.lhe most ancient lanpiage^!, irach of whitli ha» htdependrnr and 
eftmte niunc^ for the ^rmn. The Chinese g^w it 2700 B, C. tr 
was itrown by the ^wjsa lake-dwellers ahuol 1500 ll- C,, and has Keen 



found 111 a bHck uf tme of the Eej'priaii pyraipidii- dating from ahour 


B. C, 


OfTHtnaJly it wxh doubtless a wild irrawi which under cnihniirioii 


assumed larying formi, Tn the early Human Kmpircr vua ijuantiEics 
Sj, cif wh^i wen: ralBcd in Siicily, Gaul, North Africa, ind particularly 
I'.g> pl^ for shipment to Rome, f.-aler u lifeat wheat area was uiKned 
iin in liat h now Southern Ri^sSm, which finally supplanted Kgypi 
in the markets of Constantinople, after Alexandria and Anliueh fell 
’ into Saracen hands. The lodc in whemt as described in rhe Pertplus 
ii intenesiintf. It shows thar ScMith Arobja, Socotra and Ivm Africa 
^ had wheal nerf only from Kicypr but hIip from fndi.t. which haj nor 
' u.tiially been coniddered as a whnit country ar that (inic. Wiitf 
^ .iL p. UlSZ i thinks wild rice (Orytif may have heen 

iiirended* but the Feriplus dimniruh^Jics henvern wheuE and rice w* 
conimg from India. The Hindus miirhE renainly have had the feed 
fmm fLej-pi and euldvared it, but Wair nures rhe complete absence, 
M far as knEmHi of wild wheat in modern Imha, 

„ ' Wne.—The fermerted Juke of Ilti, twiT/™. I.in,,., order 

^ The culture of the vine $eema to have bc^n i n AA JiJ^^ 

and Syria, bol wilhhi the penod of wrinen 
veml. Jt ftitrcKiuelkjn wx 
\_Diony-tos, rhe Romans id BacC 


CD the 





lii.Bui.1. TdW ,^1““"', [“I*”'”" »" ■" H=f. Wn.«| 

!><■ wine of ,(1^ ^,^|. , ' ’™ tfmes. 

bme Mf (XXVII, jjf i ^ ■. « •miwff.ini 

frnni (he Acge-jn i^bnd* L "■'«'!> ‘h^ be.« were 

. J. 1 5 . The Ph«nlei.t (Si^K 

ferret., ro >«(„rl,cm Gai^J I, Vn,, :inj the 

hy ,he ^ wha-h '’•*f 

I |ip Feripfus trjf« u(S ihgt Ifgiii,, _ - , .. 

poncj ^nio Ahvwi/iLi. ,hc Somah Winc^ « 

Arabian A«hia, 

'"-Med .nipe^wine Yen,eir(5 M I 

«^«c rr«m(he IW. C.'.dJ 

all other* fg 4 ^ 1 . T|,|, i " ™ Preferred, to 

ytriTirtj. „f (he modern Naples m henee s'^^'” 

''- R.p,(p.pp,.„red their VJ, li). 

rhe Culenian. 'Ji,,, Sarrentum 

f eic, ir Juivtinf iHsen Intely djjiCfHCTKl ihjir eijuaJ to 

FetronJ,,, ,7^^, me.pbrn a F f'*” ^ ” 

N*en nprneif ](jy * faJemian mtie which had 

The /jodK,Tjn H-inc ivas fj-,™ t, j 

“"t ftil niilo „f .\„s I ,k.,„ 'f^T "' ■‘"SjnaiBO.l, 

»-»y. teife .«, fenup^. j„ ^ "" >lic rn. 

- c,» i, ,.1„„,| i;™- 

«il«cd inJiiarwil)’ ar a rftmtwrMit J r ComH,'aiJ, 

ic«l aher rmld, j,iKer, topper kin T 
^ "Phr^twicc in (be Mrdirerrsn’ear w’ori?'^' '« 

the Phcciictan* tn Syria Tre pI ’™'” 
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himself followed by a R ^ j^-,^ des^mat.on, 

ran his ship ashore ment on returning home. 

the damage from his gotern references to this me , 

TT,„, is much conf«K>n in i^_ »» “So “ppl”^ 

hocoTo'h. Hob«« W' J,';™ mtorc of d.o.. Sj'*. 

'"r '^r6rA"D*'°ot i 

s..;rx“p^« •-t::r ’ 

The letters from the King there in the 

M..™ .*•-. iJ-'tp..... o' -S' 

""’ rTod fin.»■“ f Tbt "o„ff™«'bo 

Lgypt; andtm,/^j 98 .il 6 / B. C.;. •" F-,.ekiel 

Harris, under Ramcses lU >. t.^e of hwk 

mention of tin in Numbers * ' here it appears with silver, 

rvWll 12) it was, of course. The stela of Tanutanmn de- 

* " " nd lead, as coming from Spain^ The ° j, Taharka at / 
‘Se tall for the god gold, with atablet 

S^ta(688^b3 B. C.), of stone orname^ 

of cedar incensed with m>rr ^ . ’ of Egypt, Vol. IV )• j |i 

ith bolts of tin. and extensively use/ 

By the Clreeks the tru due to J 

•:^:rrrsi v»' r-" 

-r- dZr*-rrr'w... .d. ..o. «,«.• 

wall* and tn vague. 

Isom .bo »'"'S™'";'“"i!^,-r.mdo .o Indio .»d M.'* 

• rior“r;£i« ---«- 
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kini£U 3 i!e, luirrowcd hufii GnM'k with ihr inciat whk'h, as 

stalled by the Hcriplus in ^5? 4^9 aiul S6, cunir f» India I mm ihc wo*. 
See alwj Muveis PAiuiiMr, Vul Ilh Herkmann, ip. fit.. It, 
2(»b-ZJU. 

b, Mfilao It the moiJcm Uerhero, 10” 15 K., 45* 5 I'm Uii 
now (he ImJ'tng pi-ifi of this ewast, the e-apital of Britijih Si»malilaitdi 
and Ole cenlef “f the caravan trade DO the interior, (jl«rf (.."iiraae. 
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p, |%- idrmify it uiih Hiilhar, at«mt JO i«ii« f»nhcf we«| 

t.ur ihe descriprifm «f the “ihrlleriim spit mnnins '-‘'f 
in i K, pliti-es ii heyund cl..Liht it Bcthrni, svhk-li hns tua (well i 
wliilc llullinr is on the uiwn >n*.ich. 

‘iV-, Pl> «t 

,hr t.wii urn* f f *•>( swt-ei wairr HtiwinE ifitn 

it. mil I.f thr imericr tn.de md ikr «rc^. perltidkal fair, 
hy caraiiHS fn.m the ’inieritir ai.d l-y sailinc svisels tmm 'i emeH. thr 
StttJth Arahiait cMrt, Minrai, ftititciti ind Rai«i)™, and beyimJ « Tar 
as Btinihayi ihc aainr trade a* that drscrihed in ¥ 14, 

tt 'Tar-nide" franki[ic^!Jlse.—U"rteeminp fnuiltinccitse m 
eetieral, see ,(nder lO-JZ, Samali fntiil:i«.ren.« flixafei m the t™I|: 
of Kpypt at the lime of the Punt raped it »nd piwbahly niueli 
earlirr. It was differciti From, and oFten saperior ihe Arahmi. 
ttrt, indeed, rcivible that the true rianWineense {Ihmyffiu 
WM natisc here, am! tluU the Arabian varieties ( Bttv/ffSn (rrrfif«, «c. i 
wew a later (uhivaiion. Yet Falwiv'iiji (p- 124.1 in cwrifius Hiwcard 
of the test, thiniwrhe Milan fiankiiwense wa.s impuned from Arabia. 

K. Duaca is idcniitied b.v I07'i with which 

appears in several Arabic liiscnptionji » a vartef).' nf frankiticetise t 

be wys, h a [rade-miue in mndcrii Aden fur a cenaiti nuility 

or Fr3iikini:i:ni<^r 

' Ruitoii itp, fit-, P- desi-ribesrhc rvniue of mtnimaiiia tmv 
nitUt parallel with this conjit, semr JO milei tiilnml fmni Befbcra, 
“+(inO tu friXbi feet, thickly enverrd with uuni-urahkaiid frankincense 
trees, the wild hiiaiid the SwriiiU pine-” 

8, Indian copal. —The ten whicli o mentioned by 

Pliny as a dye (priihahly in coiifusi'm w'ith bej ; by UioscoHdcs as 
ihe exudatiflii o| i wijnd tike mjrrfi, and u-W'd («r incense Pliny 
(XII, ++' say* dnt* b came "frpm the couinfy* that produce* cinna¬ 
mon, through the Nahacemt Troylodytie. a fiihiny .if the NaUitel “ 
CJbser (-'SfisK, 1% > is poriiivx that it is m» Amhian produvl. Col. 
Hefiry Vu!e identities it with Indian top.il. Mabhir ralloiv, or white 
daiTiTitir, the iruro exuded from I'alfrut Mtm, ijnn., order Dipierw- 
Mr7ie.rr which t* descrihrd by IVatt Up. fit,, p 1105,1 a.s a “lan-c 
cveiBreen of the Toresisat the ioot of the Western GbSts from Kaiiarw 
to Trtti aiKiire, oKendinE (n 41100 fccL " Tins yum 'W fwiti dissolve* 
in tutpentine or dtyintr oils, and, like copal, is clxeHy used for makinc 
varnlshe-i- 'fhe hark is also 'eiy aaimnccnl, rich in tannin, and i« 
used to control fermcntuiiun. 

8, Mocir IS mentioned by Uiinicoridei as an amniatjc bark, 
Pliny tXII, 16) says that it was brought ftnni India, hcini! a red Itaik 


BTfiwme upon a tarfic root, bcarinir the nanio of the tre? tlp« prodtired 
tt He ivito itTnoiant of ilie n-ee jiwjlf, A decoctron uf dm bank, 
miKcd tt ifh hojicjf, was used in mMlifjrtf m a ijwcifie for dvkentrr^-. 

Ijsscti eit., in, :»! I idenuliis it wliti /uniani, a retnedy lor 
uyienleiy, con;ti|titi|[ of the fiK-Jt-bark of a tree Mittbe on thr: Mgktliir 
coau; bur he dots mit idroiify tfie ij-cc. 

Jouhiless The rrjor-harJe of HikrrA^>»t 

i-mt/. Will],, deiL'ribed by U «i( (*p. p ud(n 

a. ftnall .teciduou* tree. f„i.riU throLchnuf India and H„rma 
^.sctnditijt the lower hlimahya ro md fe«, :m.f to a Hr.n.br ulomde 
on (he hiU* of Snuthrro India. f|(„h harlc ai,d >c«l of this pl^t 

ioiponam nirdicines in the f fimlu 

i y tfir PwrtHEiitHir this was cjIIp^! Ui ir^ ifmu 

merH in the treatulent of dy^ienferT, die> haeuiu found it on the 
. laHlur eoajH. Iltt pa-iwration, iren,;pj]|y in the fiirni of a tiolid w 
I quid e*t««, nr of a decoction, i» astrinKent, .iiiiid^^iiterh and 
ariiUelmuitic. I he 3«nla j'icld a ri.ifeij oil, and the W(N)d-ash is med 
(II dyeirn;. The wood is nweh used for caniiut, fumirore iu,d 

lutiwry,” 

‘f.^Mundus is probiihr)'the modem Ikudar Hais. Hf* 52' 
N.. 4<.i* 50' E. (lliier (JiifAx/, 197) would identify it tvith Iterhera 
Hilt the text civet ''tun or three dayt’ saif ' between Maliio and 
\5uiidus. utloccdicr tiio much for the it! inilev, more or lew, between 
iJulliur and Hcrbera And Jml a.^ the “shelierinc spit'' ideniibes 
Berberaas Mabo, so does the "wlaiid clo^e to shore" identify Hain 
ai. Alundu*. ^'ivim de IbiiU-Manin i ^ /'J/rfyuf .dtm 

raHiifoiif p. 28S > deserihea n snail bland prwecims 

this little harhor, and says it Wii» much fresiuentrd by Atah und Somali 
tnbcL 

Muller's trlentihcalion with Burnt Island (II* 15'^,, t5' 

E. > is lew prohahir hecuoic that ihland is too far from shore to afford 
protcRion to stnall vessels. 

*). Mcxrrofu waa prohahty a hiah tradcof frankmcetisc. fjlaser 

[99-2011 nutn iJiat the Arabic muuv for the hest varier)- i» 
ttteAitirrf, or in Mnliri. to/cAari and that the same vvnrd appears in 
Snmaliland us mtHr. From thb to the Ctrech of the text the chanite 
is rie^hgihle. 

1&. MosylKum i.t I^lv'cd by nnosii commenrjitdri^iit j Jantiini 
111^ 2tf N-j 40® prefers Ra* Khanmr (ID'' 55' 

■IS* 5(r E.1 munv miles farther nest, '[“he text niies tin help in the 
way of local description. It is noteworthy that Pliny jsy* the Atlaniic 
Ocean becitM heret jgnorinir not only the coast of A'aanfa, as 


dfscnhed in^ 15+ bm ihe C^pe nf itKif, Mu>)'Huifi wds priiba- 

ti|)v, rather a promirtL’ni hcadUiieJ i>ii iht cuaMp ats^fciher 

s«rh as Ras Hancata. 

by the way, wa** rrputed iti Imvc been the ravtward limt ot 
rhr mnrfucifiK of l^rolcmy Euenretespp King nf Egypt, in the Jd 
cenrtity R C. 

UK CinTiamon,—rhe itjci h from Hebrew Jtnaa (iV 

XtV, 8> XXVI1+ 19. XXX. 24), the modern Hiis 

meant usUiilKy^ il% Roman rimeA^ the wood nplit kn-^thwisi'T asi div- 
tingnivhed from the dower-npA and tender bark, which rolled yp into 
An mil pipes and was called from Hebrew a pipe; 

[htKod. XpXX, 2j, Prov. VITt 17, Cunt. iV, 14); Latin 

Ffench 

C'tnnamon and catvda are the RDwer-iipii;, bark, and wood of 
Mveral vaiienes of laurd native in [ndia, Tibet, Burma and China. 
Engler and Prand, DIt Nafut^'Atn ^anz/nfiimiS/n^ classify them ai 
follow'll: 

Liititaarijt 

Pcnmidctr: 

Cinnamumrz: 

1. Cinnamomum 

Sect. ]. Mulubathrum 

includini! C^. pi aneiim 

C. eaxsaa 

C- zcylainrum 
C. culibiivan 
C. ramala 
C. inera 

Sect 2. Camphora 

ancludinc^C. camphoni 

C, panhenojiyion 

Cinnamon h mentioned as one of ifae in^redacnis of the sacred 
nnohiting oil of the Hebrew pricsiic (Rand^ XXX). I'he Bisyptiiti 
invcriptiiMiT yf yueen HuOihepsiit^a cxpedirioiii in tile I5tb century 
B. C.+ nicntioii ciiinamnn wmid as one nf rhr '^narveU of the 
Cimntry uf which were broutrhi hark rn Egy pt. 

Ciniiunioi^ wai familiar to both the Cferb md Romap-s, and 
wav used av aju iiiccnsiCp and an a Havnr in oils and valves. It it men¬ 
tioned b)' HippocnucB, Thcophrasms, and Pfioy. DpoHcondes gives 
a Jung deK'dption of it He lays it ' Vt>ws in Arabiui the brfl sort 
is fed, of u hue color, aimost like roral p stmight, long, and pipy, and 
It biics on the palate with a iliEhr i^nsadon of heat. The best sort ti 


that cal)f<1 iajpr, witK r KenT likt a rose, . . . The cinnamon hw 
miuiy names, from the JilTcrfnt places where it stows. Bui the 
sort is that which is like the ifitia of Mosyllwin, anrf rhi» cinnaniuit is 
calJed jVfiKyllltie, as well as ihe ra.s.sia, ” And this ctmiacnon, ItesilV's, 
“ivhrn fresh, in iwi*rciitesl perfection, is of a dark color, sumethiiiB 
hrtwrrn the color of wine .ind a dark iwh, like a small twis uf ^praj 
full m knots, and vei>' fraEranr." 

Romao wnters disnrEuisli beiweeii true cirtnamoit and cassia; 
the lormci was valued at ISOOdcivjrii (about $12S) tie pwnd; ^rhe 
bner ajt 5U denarii. The PcHplus niatni no dirtinctloui "ra.W' it 
mentionvat Mnsyllum anil Oponc, and d'c "hardet csssia’ Jt Malao. 
Clniianion, undcT ihc Kmpirc, pmkihly meant the tender shoots and 
flmvcr-fips of the tree, which were reserved lor iltc empemm and pk- 
rricuiis, and disirihuicd by litem on sidemn (jccasions. Cassia WaA 
the comiiierdal article, and includnl the bark, ihe split wood, and llw 
moi. The Romani could llu! ili'nmeuwh between species, and their 
classifinirion wa.< accotdinw to the appearance of the ptoduet as it cutne 
in rhtrm. 

As to lIlT asiitinTi' nl M^rodotiis ibonk III) SQlra that 

was from Arabia; rmiuraily it the Phttiiicbnit bniughi ii 
tbtfficc- H e JisEjni^ifihts dimaiii-on, And yivcik a f?iboliui,t of 
recovery frotrl the of un-iXi bird* **m ihow cciymries in mhkh 

fhjcchus wMir wlilih In ViTcek legend mirtinr India. The 

FcripUi^ siayif that it wm prodm;^d in Sttraaliland, to -which Strabu wnd 
tjthcr Ri^man writcnsl. refer aii the ptiti in the same bclirf. 

BmI there IX no siffW a uiiojamnn tree in that rejEinn at prcwrni,, 
wher-c the rc 4 viisile conditiniiv ^>1 s^il and dimatc do rnw CKtut Plitiy 
(Vlp indicates that it was fncrely transp-iKldppc'd Strabo 

(X^ 1 IV, 14) says that it c^ne fram ihc far ijiierior of tills 
reitiun, anti tlliil nearer the cTMst nnlythc '"Mi-c ca&iia ^rew, VUn^' 
(XXI 42!' stss that Itcujiie from Acthitipia tftid bmucht twrr 

rntrrs of tn fkxliv hy the TroKlodytes, who mok fivr 
m litkifcifiis the round trip. Here are mdicalbnst that the true citin^- . 
nHPti btcpughr fmm liittia dnd the Far to ihc S^Jiniill 
a,id there mked with hark from ihr laurel-itrove* mentiuncJ in 11 
and hy Strabo, uiid taken t lie nee to Arabia anti "F hc IVripliis 

notes iS 10 ' rhe ^'laryer ships'^ rcnuifed at Mnaylkm fur the 
cinnaiTSon tratle. This w a^ pmhahly the vety itiidsr of the Und uf 
Punt" tthrnce ihe deei brouvsht cinnamon 15 ceiitnnes 

befote. 

in India variuiis bark* and iwias a« sold *sows« And cimiamon, 
and accordme »o Wjtt itf. «l, p <1.< ^ « i* still almnsi imimssible to 
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distinguish them. C^sia bark ( C. c^sssia^ or Cassm itjprta} was hi&^ 
torically the first to be known, and the best qualities came from China, 
where it is recorded first about 2700 B. C. The Malabar bark was 
less valuable, Persian records invariably refer to cinnamon as Dar 
Chinese bark arid between the 3d and 6th centuries A» D. 
there was an active sea-trade in this article, in Chinese ships, from 
China to Persia, 

Marco Polo descnbes cinnamon as ^t^owinjj in Malabar, Ceylon, 
and Tibet. The British East India Company’s records show that it 
came usually from China; and Millbum (CM Comm. 1813, If, 500) 
describes both bark and buds, and warns traders against the ^Voarse, 
dark and badly packed*’ product of Malabar. 

Since the later years of the ISth centurj^ the variety 6\ m^iamaim 
has been extensively cultivated in Ceylon j but the best quality is still 
shipped from Canton, being from C, Cijxjw?, native throughout Assam, 
Burma, and Southern China. It seems altogether probable that the 
true cinnamon of the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew records, of 
Herodotus and Pliny, reached the Mediterranean nations from' no 
nearer place than Burma, and perhaps through the Straits of Malacca 
from China itself. Many, indeed, must have been the hands through 
which it passed on its long journey to Rome. 

The fualahathrum of the Romans, which they bought in India 
while still unable to obtain cinnamon there, was the leaves of three 
varieties: that of the Malabar mountains from C. %e^!ankum^ and that 
of the Himalayas from C imnuia, wttfi a little from C, m€n. 

These trees are all of fairly large growth, evergreen, rising- to 
abaut 6000 feet altitude- I'he tree flowers in January, the. fruit ripens 
in April, and the bark is full of sap in May and June, when it is 
stripped off and forms the best grade of cinnamon. The strippings 
of later months are not so delicate and are less valued. 

See Watt, aL^ pp. 310-313; I.^ssen, op, nV., E 279-285 
11, 555-561; Vincent, H, 130, 701-16; Fluckiger and Hanbuty' 
Pharmacozraphla, 519-527; Marco Pok, ^^ule Ed., II, 49 , 56, 315 ' 
389; and for malahathrum or fiimm /Wirirw, see Garcia de Orta, 
CoIL, XXni; also comment by Ball in Roy. Ir. Acad., 3d ser ' 

I, 409; also Linschoten, Voy. E. Ind. (Ed. HakL Soc.)', H, iJL* 

11. Lrtt^ Nile Riven—The text is Nnkpotamkn, perhaps a 
reflection of Eg>ptian C,reek settlement. Another reading is 
ptoUmaion^ which might also suggest a connection with one of the 
Ptolemies. But in Egyptian records there is no mention of settlement 
or conquest so far cast. 

Mulltrr ieft-ntihes this river with the Tokwitta (I C 30' N 49“ 
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55 K) which Maw a mMUJiaciiir Jchtrl ,^8UU fcct 

high, there ire anirient mifi$ here The ''smill bore I simve" he 
places at Ikiidar Murij^h (1 W N., 51^^ 25' E. betnw the Jrhd 
Muriyeh, 4^0 feet hich. 

II. C^p€ £l<^pEiailf fi> he the mwclem Ras el Fit^ nr 

Pduk, 12* 0 N,, 50^ 22 !■- h w a prrjmuiiiury feet ahatu 
4U rnilex we!^ tjf Caiw CuirdiFiii. The Wfird ,^7 u .-aid id 
meiui *"ekpfiwn!/" and the ahipe "f the hradbiqd the Jiiinc. 

A rfver miptk> into die tjiiff rupn cist iif the pruincitifcTy. GIoa^t 
(Skwy, 199) thinki^ thU k loo Ear rii5r, ami prefenj Raa Hidadeh 
(4K'’ 45* £ ), fClephant River he iilenrihe^ with ihe Oaptuiii (49^ fC_ 1 
ot the 'rukwiiul (49"^ 55' JL), fram which the itiudert] Jhtidi frinh- 
inceii^ k btuuiilu m Aden. But by plirina .Miisyllmh at Ra.-* Kliatti- 
dtr <ibser 'm entirely toQ far wcm hi idmit ttf ciiverimr ihc retniiniier 
uf tlik coast in two diys' jatirney, as aiaietl tn ^ 11. Arid the 
erJj trend*' of tite euait justbcftircCuardaful, nientjETUrd In S 12, hxca 
Cape |£lephg.n( at Rmm e! FiL 

Clliscr objects io ihe relitivcEy ahnn twa day^' ^uil between Rik 
llantara CJnardbdui; but he fails to nkc: inin AcciKiiit ihe prevailinot 
cairns iiurtli of tite cape, which would a charter day^s jail in 

lhaf vicijiity thun farther w^est, where ihe windic are steadier. 

Salt It/i-H 97-hJ says: “Scarcely had w'c itijt mmicl tlnr cape 
(Ckiardafiii) when the ivmijl dcadcntil. At dayliuhl ivc found tliat 
we had made -ttarrely my pF.:nire«, Tile >mnc marks on the ^hore 
remained ihc whole dayabniasf of ii^ 

11 Acannue N idmufie l wuh Bandar Uintah, 12^ O' N., 
50“ +2* Iv McCrtndle pcifpis thjt C^iptain Sirii, an Kfifilish uavi- 
(larcir, called here in 16(1^ and reported m rfecr, citipi^hn^ into a bay, 
flffcnni:; safe aiirhoraite tor three shipis abreast. Several -iurrs of tfiijTiii, 
very‘ swcei in hnrntnc, were stdl purchased by fndlun shrpis fruni the 
Gulf r^f Cambay, which rcmcheit here for that purp€>se on rhmr i uyjLjie 
in M fJC ha. 

12. I ho Capo of l^i, of course^ the modern Cape 

Guardafui, or Rju Asir^ 11 * W N., 51^1 f/ hi MKrindlr de^ 
KTribcii kuM bfnff point, 2S0l> fcei high* iss perpendfriilar ait d it 
were j^arped. The current cfomes round it out **{ ihc Gulf (of 
Aden) with Huch vfcilejice that it ij nm ro be sternmed withour a brisk 
wind, and dunnET the Ji. W. motiiiooii the matnent yuu are i>ajsf the 
Cape t* the north iftcre ii a stark calm with insufFemblc heat/' 
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"rhti ift the '■ Senilisrns lltprn"' dl Sftah^i, ivhr>ftivR (XVI* t\\ 
14) "uftcr duublirifs ihh Ciipi; fiKward fhe -tciurh, ive lii^re ikj more ^k- 
jHrnptiom^f harbofs or filac*^ bircantt* fidfhinc Eft known of rhe iwa* 
rE7i»t I'c^'ond this 

Pliny prcFcfs llir utiruMfit ^*1 Kinjr Jiihj <jf MatiretiJik^ coiiiDikd 
frnni carlicf infoniyitiuiij ip whk-h fhr rnd ihe cfniiiiwnr it pbrird 
aE XloSyJium^ wj lliat if hi; find brU>tc him ihw Ptrnplus, ht i^iinr£>i| 
completely the actemiit il uf rhis co^. 

Thr Markcl of Spic6$ b idrntifictj hy CiJiiwr (^Vfeaif, If, 20J 
Aviih rhe modem Obk, tin the N. of Ehe Ciipe. 

SrnLbd''£ deaicriptinn iif » fo|knv% i X^'I, l\'p 14)': *^Ncin iit the 
ciniMTT^' vi'hich producczi Irartkiin-vri!^;, il liiii» a pruiuontury m\d a 
trmpk wirh a of pnplani. In ihe inlanij h a trnm alon^> 

tike hdiikA a river hearinu llie luinie uj l!>i>, aisil ^LurjElicr that 
Niltit, both of %¥hkrh produce Tny rrli and fmnkiilcern»c, AIko a Ijutoon 
tilled with water frnfn the mcninlain^; nett the watclipo^ of the Lion, 
ojid ihfi pi-irr of PyEhajijtetuir. 'J'lir next traet bcani (he i-ajtdn. 
There arc many trariH in suE:ccjk»lon on the Nides of nven on which 
fraiiklncen.u; !|^wii, and nveni extendi nj; tn the einnaniEkn conitrry, 
M1ie river ivhlrh bourtdA thit- tract produces msht^s rn ahniuiancc. 
Then fnltows mother river, and the port of Daphnu^^ and a wliley 
rulkd which hrari^ be^jidex franJcLncrnflc^ myrrh and tiniaa- 

rnon. I'he laner it mEtre abundant in placea far in rhr interior. 
Seifi i^ rhe mounciin hUe pitas prtpjrain^ into the sea^ ami a creek ^ 
then the Inr^e haring r of Pay Emus, a waierinE~pbce calkd thjit of the 
O'lKH-ephali* ami the last promonrar^'^ a^ thii E fia^iip S^^tn (.'mis ^ the 
Southern HoniS/* 

\2r Tabae b placed by Mujler ar rhe Rav Cheimrir, U* S' 
Cvla^er 2ot i rhinlc\ the disfance from i}hA imj ^rcat^ aiid 

pEjn^es lahir juM behind the eajtfem pnini of ihe cape. 
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Pano IS probably Ras Binna, 11° 12' N 51° 7' F Fk 

Glaser finds a connection between these names Pann •. An 

the Egyptian “Land of /> '"^se names, Pano and Opone, 

B Ji„':nTrR‘'c t'7^ M,. R E. 0„ke. 

The Horn of Africa’ was known to the Romans as th#. 

! h^c^ / *" *P-ies of the acaZ 

producirg^n^siL^'"* =*'- certain tmel 

2“:, “'“r "" 

c 1 -^*?^ P''”‘*“cing myrrh, or malmai as it is known to th^ 

Somalis, IS ^led ^rr.„; but owing to the activities of the Mulu 

tarn countries where it grows/' wijer- 

And again, March 3: “l have never heard of the exportation of 
cinnanion from this part of Africa. ... h is just possible that there 
might be some species of laurels in the Dholbanta counto’ and s.mth ' 

the M^ah.’’ °f 

If there was any aromatic bark produced near Cape Guardafui 
and not merely trans-shipped there, it seems almost certain that 
an =“)ultcmnt added there to the true cinnamon, that came from India. 

I* . Ariaca.—The antiquity of Hindu trade 

c27 ‘r’'n 

,h. VI 7 V Ascribed the Mountains of 

the Moon and the Nyanza lakes, and mentioned as the source of 

the Nile the country of Amara," which is the native namcTthe 
dmnet north of Victoria Nyan-,.a. A map based on this description. 


... . . 

^,r,i CTOst nr Afn«, npri«d Jhr birth nf ^^ttr Sa'inur. 

^Jjvcsliitd ivonv _,e Men of Moon- spranii '"<^0 

.h.„. tvnb thcr rumj.^ M„.n 

rtistriire tbc* Mti««‘a'«^ ® . _ , ^f^ica, fw«d th« onb'bfoP''’ 

ilii», and Ibt^' >!''> ^ jj haai* to *iiind 0P*’0' 

-The whom tlnv most have 

iniercmirse w ith the „, ,he Nyama 

h„rdof fhe coimtiy of fron. whntn thejr 

,na with the Twt. - hotch 

beard oI the ti.hout the stniilles kn.-*kditc 

TnisiioniirieA, Rebmann ,hcif own, dcdutxd fni™ 

of the hlindtis’ map, scale, by bkndins the 

. 

u| a ti-nniry afio „,jc„ i, «> [,>llow,. 

ihfy drn^rt fri>m ibc ■ puhtikiI lo Mwscai. an^i tUcrKc 

veiitt-rt: uai of ihe ^ Xr tbev erm* o«r to «hc oioit of 

itoa; Umo. Wahndi, and the 
Afric-a. vmit Mottd«hu, to the Comoro 

yucrimho Ulands? tie) t ei ^lujarascar, of 5 omrtime> !.rr«Eh 

U-,. ».l ,1 anul al..r AH. 

-n.. P^d-.. of •h«|' ”rt w 4™." 

€,f the pn^luns ut India _ „pd t,«e i* thal rheite as¬ 
under ^ 41. The ve«ela. rt.>m the 

S'f'":^C^mC -banted rheif car^. Cape 


Giiaril:i(tii anii jinici-cdctl alorif thc VuxM, itonn: gourhujud, bitr 
h-T ? iT'^ fnr|.iddinc ihem (d imde 

the buTfc nf I,. t«dr, Ky A™bri.« .l.ippbc .«.{ 

fjHJtcmrndy b, nrrrt ship* rrnjn J'kjpk ff,g Snm.iJi tawi ihej* 
sliurcd ihr rruJc rn iin ipddenisJ way; and rh.->- rnxiv«J iheir «tnm 
caru'ix-s ST Oedis and tl,„reJ non^ uf the RrJ Sra tndr. uLhh in 
friimer rmei (he: Anhs „f ^ i-mpo had mtinoivdiwd, bur ir. r|,r day^ 
(d the I ttilrmies the KE3?pti»n> had Jarpriy mien ni rr* 

Ai The tfj^rie of ihn I^riplu*, nwi,,Kto the conqnrrt of Lut pt by 
Romans, the c^bh.fmieM ofthe Axomitc Kmudom. and n s^Ied 
|5« 111 ^onic of ('ultiv.iiiiirH liirtrcf coriMiitiiiirarimi with tndia this 

u'i'T? I klween Amt-ia and li.di, 

uhtdi bad Misted «ttamlj for 2im ,«rs and prnbahiy i„u,h 

linicet), IS ..ihoun t,> he at the potnr oF estinciioni but still i<j he 
strong cnoLirh f.w die Romany to know the ciniiimon-bark only ^ , 
nnduei of the Andnan rnTnitary, iiomalibnd, « hiin the cii.namon-Jeaf 
s laier urticie of winmerec, they knew 56, 6S> under the name 

Of as a pfuJuiL-r lif Jnilia ajii! * 

14. CbrifieJ butter.-The lexr h hmn of rhr 

commeirtauirs ohjry, lo ,hn word , f'.brirlns opecially) 

and i abnnus, in his Junes fp. IdlJ I (hEnfcs it would he ‘WyvronE 
TO siippwe ifiar haitcr could hai r been bmuehr from India, in this l,oi 
chmatr. ihc eastern coast of Africa.*' I ht-reftw ihcv proptise 

siihsTituCr}., nflttfd Liri4jrr§ 41. 

T he yuya^e from India to AFrka by the N. il monsoon may 
aie averaued JO to 4ff djiys. ,\n shown onder ft +|, clarihed hutter 
wdl keep in the tropics not only for ceniurie*. but the 

accotxni Kiven by Bunnn (flm Fw>t^,. pp. l.tf, a„j 247) shows that 
nimleri. cmtsuns mke it for nip, of ,i* w eeks or more, under the same 
lint choree of WhJaodj and JJrut LWtiden, in his description 
of the liertien. Iiir. leiis of madefn Cambay ,hips laden with uhee 
in boiifcflii m fMjm:tiiki,a fertnirfr eUwhirrei prdliiibly ^Innv (tic 
Anbran coast lliar k, tin: hjiJ fcKracd rhr sit iif ctqnfybn 

that had browtrlrt it to them from Jiniiii in ihc \u ecntutj. 

Mwiiuo ftirk found the Mmc priHhui enterinc into the cominerce 

of the much more humid Seneiral enasrcif IVeat Africn; 

” f’he Koulahs use the milk chirffy an aitiefc of diet, and t)iai 
trcrt until It u Hjur. The cream which it affords ts very thick, and is 
convened rniu butter by MirriiiE ft violrotly in a larce rafabash. f hi. 




huTicr, whi:^ii mcfteil nL-rra iirri miil frr^'d fiuiti impufiiiop 

prcflervcd tri Afii.ill rarthcii pi>I% f^jniii u piiit in Riu>t uF durii 
dkbf!(| it Aert'r^ it> aiiPint ilicir and ii LMr^toti cd v^rv 

liberally on their aiul amjs .(Irmiefi ^ iVW, Lutt- 

don: 1799 . Ch:ip. IV 3 

14. HoQ^y from iim reti! c:i]l«d (wjcchari i^tln* liri-t 
tiun ill tki: btitno' «f rlit? Kurnpean tvnrld nf an iutk’le uf 

cammercc. ft was ktiawn tn F^litiy a mctdiciri?- Sef-i/turt Is llip 
Prakrit tiinii uf tlic Sati^cric htriiira^ Arabic jiiHut, L-itLn 


Qrindinif mirw in Wextem India 

The rntMl-rrii relicwt Uie Acabii- farm—FftnuspypsCf wnyrdr, 

Spanish FteiKh jwfrir^ tiennan xjbk'ijTp Kfi£liH<h mg^ir. 11 ic 

^tinr h derived from SanA^rum Lirin.» nftWr Gr^mwrftr. 

It was pfnduced in Indin^ Bunntt, Anam irid Southern Chilian Ittnj; 
heForr it hnind uay to Rome, and acerriA tri have hern cuhhated 
anij rnishei] lirst in Iridht. 

H. Exchflnge their cargoes.—Thi* nradt- nf the Intiian 

ships at Opune uiid clsru lirre. is so like thw de^Tilj^d fm thr samt 



coHat by Iacuu CnjtlciicJcfi in timl hi? accuniki dci^r.. 

ilinHctl in full: 

*'Frofn April Ed early Otlnbcr/^ ^ ihe ffiiiTi ^ 

Imr **tlic plai'c <]cMw:rieJ^ Nci wnurr dfc, ! 

Stfisan ckuiiiie than tlit inland triWi itnu'e dt^vn Et^w^ard rhr 
Mcl prepare rhdr huDf fur ihcir cspc-tEesI visitors. Sm^H rralr^ 

Thf pfirw -fil N'lriTiCTi^ unxious tu Imvc an -ijppi^iTiintii^ of purt-ft ^ 
before veiisuiibi from iht yulf wrfive, hii^teticd acr«*<^i fnllnwed 
iir xhree ^v'ccktf lalcrr by tlidr lurner brethren fhnn Mufieai, Sur* anil 
el Ktiynia, and tlic ^aluithly freluhted Irom Hahrein, 

and {Srat-n. J^flMl>t the fat and u^cilfhy Fbnian traden from Pwr- 
bandirr Matidat-i and tfonibay, rolled aeross in their dumj^y hfias 
and with a funiildablc row nf eimnr^' ^hce-jara pituiijs mer the quartew 
of their voveU ellxpvvrd rlwmi^dvea into i permanent piwation in tlie 
front der uf crafE in the harhnr, and by their ijupetiur cspiMdr oininitg, 
iinil m(iHeni.‘^? khui distanred all eompirtitort 

**l)iirini; the hciHh* the lair three i* a perfeet Rabcl, in ton- 
iiiiiinn as in lanuii^^>; rt" chief h aeknoivleduedp anti the euiitonu^ 
of bjxonc dayv are t|ir law? nf the place. Disputes between the in¬ 
land tribes daily iriiCp and arr ?enjed by the Jipeaf ani daiitter^ the 
combatants rcili'nnf to the beach aJ a iditin iliitanee from the town, in 
order that they may nii^: dinurh rhe trade. strio^^ of cainelsi afe 

irnvLntj aitd departing day and nicht, esearted aeliendly by woinort 
alone, unfit at a di^anre from town; and an ^iccMSioiml of 

JuAty' ai>iJ travel- worn children marks the arrivid of the -slavc-caovan 
from the fiiterior 

*"l-lerc the Somali or CJalb slave mere ham nteepF hi> corr^- 
spunilent from liyu^vorLi, Haitdad nr IBandar Ablaui^ and the *avacc 
GoAibimt, with his betid raraefully ornamented with a H'lirtet sheep- 
!ikin in lieu of a wsKp is peacefully barter] ii-k his ostrich feathers 
luiil eurrsA with the smcmih-ipokeij Banian front Porebandar, who^ 
prudrrtEly living on hoard his art, and loeldnv op his putaanre, which 
wnuhl infnllihly lie knocked i>lf the insEant he wseen wrarinij it, 
exhihiiA hut a sniaH poninn of his war« at a EimCi Mrtdffr a mi-bcrabk 
mat spread on the beach. 

“By the end of Maich the hiir h near!y at an end, and craft of 
all ktnil», deeply Wen, and sailing generally in parties fd three .^r 
Itiur, conmiencc their homeward journey. By the first w eek iti April 
the place i* atr^in demerted, and nnihin^ Ia left to mark the site of a 
town lately ccintainiiii :ZUJH3(hnhabiraiit.s beyond bones of slanshEcreil 
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.1 shetp, and the framework of a few huts, which is carefully 

iic beach in readiness for the ensuinjr year/' 
b’ 

i The Bluffs of Azania are the rujfired coast known as Kl 
ending: at Ras el Kyi, 7® 44' N., 49® 40' K. 

i. The Small and great beach is the Sif el l auil <ir “low 
ending at Ras Aswad, 4® 30' N., 47® 55 h.; but this is 
lly a longer course than the bluffs, whereas the Periplus rates 
i both as six days' journey. 

15 . The Courses of Azania are the strips of desert coast ex- 
iding below the equator. The Arabs divide this coast into two 
rctions, the first called Barr Ajjan (preserving the ancient name), 
ne second Benadir, or “coast of harbors.” Sarapion may be the 
modern Mogdishu, 2® 5' N., 45® 25' h. Nicon is, perhaps, the 
modem Barawa, 1® 10'N., 44® 5'E. The “rivers and anchorages” 
are along the modern El Djesair or “coast of islands.” 

Concerning the name Azania, R. N. Lyne, in his VMrrLtbar in 
Conitmporary Twus^ and Col. Henr>' Yule, in his edition of Marco 
Polo, have much of interest. 'T he name survives in the modern Zan¬ 
zibar (the Portuguese form of Zanghibar), which Marco Polo applied 
not only to the island, but to the whole coast; and it is popularly 
derived from bar^ coast, and %anZy black: “land of the blacks.” But 
the name seems to be older, and to refer to the ancient Arabic and 
Persian division of the world into three sections. Hind, Sind and Zinj, 
wherefrom even European geographers in mediaeval times classified 
East Africa as one of the Indies, and Marco Polo located Abyssinia 
in “Middle India.” Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing in the 6ih cen¬ 
tury A. D., indicates that the whole “Zingi” coast, to a point cer¬ 
tainly below Mogdishu, was subject to the Abyssinian Kingdom. 
Yule notes that the Japanese Encyclopaedia describes a “country of 
the Tsengu in the S. VN'. ocean, where there is a bird called phtnj^^ 
which in its fiight eclipses the sun. It can swallow a camel, and its 
quills are used for water casks.” This is doubtless the Zanghibar 
coast, the name and legend reaching japan through the Arabs. 

'I'he lack of distinction in ancient geography between Asia ajid 
Africa goes back to the dawn of letters. Hecataeus in the 6th century 
B. C. divided the world into two equal continents—Europe, north of 
the Mediterranean; Asia, south of it. Around them ran the ocean 
stream. The distinction is supposed to have been based on temper¬ 
ature. 'Toilet {History of Ancient Geop-aphy, p. 69) refers it to ancient 
Assyria, aeu (sunrise) and irib (darkness) frequendy occurring in in¬ 
scriptions there. 


In this place there are canoes hollowed from single logs. 
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IS. Tktr PymlflS Islands arc cvidcnlly Pittai, 4Jiii 

LimUf bact of which there h a thoruu^hfarc, the iinly pruEected 
waterway on the whuJc coaat. 7’hiii is ihc *\"hanncl;^^ several mcr> 
cmpl^ intu it, and there is a piusatic to the necan between \[anda 
and LaEhu^ 2"^ S., 40"^ 50' E. Vincent^s idenlilieation of she 
\0iatiiic1'' with ^[c3t1lha;^T uit aceunnT of a canal nuw kni>wn let 
have lieeii ihia tiwfe inueh later, in iiiipu^ibk'. 

IS. AtlS'ailjtic Co<d5l.-—Aiuan vva.^ a diKErin of Krttahaii m 
South Anihia, which had been absorbed hy Himyar shoirly before the 
lime uf the Penplua; hence the natural rci^ult, char a depctidctic)' of 
the euni^ucreiJ itate i^hnuld be exploited for the jdvaj]ix£i:e of rhe 
Homcrite port, Mur/ar 

15. Menothias.—This wliole passat'c is earrupt, and there ate 
prububly iitaierial gntisj^uits. Tlie hrst tsLuid Jiouth of htanda i§ 
Keoiba ^at nbout S- h Ihii the fopo^phic description ix perhaps 
truer to ^ajizibar tatFiutt 6^ S. » , and iJie nume seems perpetuai4^d in 
the nikjdern Monfiyeh E aliuiit S, X Our author was pox^ihiy tin- 
acqiiamted With this coasts and ixiLluded in his work hearsay rtiportj 
from some seafaring actniainEance^ in which he may have lumped the 
tbrw iilartds inm oncj or if be h de^ribinit places he hax yiiMtcd 
E which \b siiupeacd by the mention of the local fishint^-ba^ket^ and 
the hke)| tome scrihc' nruiy havr omitted a vtdwde sccdo-n of rhe texf. 

lb. Rhapfel^—’Thii hH.'iition deiiends on the enttditjon of (he 
precedirre rexf regardina the inland Mciauthu^. Jf rhar he fVitihii, 
Khnpta wooJd be the modern I\inir4nii E 5"^ 25" S., i8* 5^" E 3, at ihe 
mouth of The fiver of the niune; if Zan/ibar^ ce vvDufd be pt or 
near IWamnyn {h“ ,11'b., 50' if x\ioiifiyeh.i the modern 

KeKvp I 5/' S, I dO-® .id' E- ). ^’incenfs insistenee upon Kilun is 
ven* fikely v%'e|| i^routtded, from the >ug\^iriion of the aitcreni name; 
that hi if the rext h a mutilated description of three yands known to 
exisi in ebiw^ proKimn^% the ^'last rnarkct-towii of rhe ciusiineni^' 
wmild namrally hr below the southernini>>E island, Monfiycli, Htit 
the diHance^ tiiven by [holemy between Rhapia and Emsum jiusjef^t 
fnr tIw former a location ne.tr liai^Hmnyo, perhap^i rjaf-e^i-liilnam^ 
42" S. i 3^^ 5 K >. The of Ptolemy, the fartheit point 

in .Africa known to him, is evidundy Cape Delgado {10^ S., 

40 * ill' E >. 'Ilw later identiheaduu i>f ^^cnuTh^a.^ with Madai^a-sear 
wa$ due to the disenveries of the Siinivers^ and h impui^iblr for Rcm 
ropiii times. 

Rhupta^ tiliiisrf note*, has It.v name fmm an .Arabian word f^tdfa^ 
lu lund. 


15. “They catch tlicm in a peculiar way, in wicker baskets, which they fasten across the channel- 

open tnf^ between the breakers.** 
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lb. Great in stature.—“The whuk njiitem uf ilak'chtildiiiE 
by the Arabs in Afrita, <vr raiKcr cm ibr rnaa ctr at >» tx- 

cwrfintly straniie ; f(ir the -divcn, both hii tndii idual itienafti \n 
numbcni, arc so siibtricr lo rht Arab ItiriciEncrs, that if thuy chost to 
rchri, they miuhl send the Arabs lly’trm iriir tif flic la«J- It happens, 
however, rimt they Jir «|iell-boHnd, ii'*T tnoivinn their Strernnh any 
n>iirr than duniestir animals, ant! they RCt-m m cuiiMdcr rhm tliey 
wontd be (lisluinest if they ran away after k-inu purchased, aiut so 
hruiiclii pecmiiniT b*** «n ihch owncft" fSprite, »A mtro- 
durfion. ^ 

10- Si)verei(jnty of ihe state that is lajcome first in 
Arabia. A vivid pictufr is here civen ui tif the early iiolicics of thr 
Aral's. Prevented by sope^rinr force fnain rxpandine nortlnvaid. but 
useful ccimmercialiy to thnr sironcer iieiuhbors. they were fFve lu 
cxplrdr Alrii-i The early F-eyptian reiunJs bear testimony to tlieir 
iiciicifirt in the K.ci#namillennium B, C.. if not earficr. The “Au- 
»nific t-'fiart” meidkiietl in ^ IS was pfubohly a (mswcKsitm of Ati«n 
when that state was in dependent, w'Kich was nr^t later tlian the ^tb 
eritinry B- f. Imter the eoa&i became Katahanif, ihcnSakeaii, I hen 
Hiirneriie. Prom the :ltl to the 0th ccotiuries A. !>., aceordinu to 
the AfIoIj* iiiscriplimi jni! Cusmas Indlcopletistes, it was AbyssiniaTi. 
It! Mohammediin timrc it rcturnetl to the Arab illHriaiwe. and until 
Zanubar and the uiljaccni ctUK accepted the Knelkh proieonratcthey 
Were dependeiwie* of the Sultan of Miiscat- 

has Well expressed this uiidnnhied fact of Arab dominion 
[], 2‘Alf; “Wc must finally ablindnii ilic Idea that .Mokim- 
mctl was tile liw to brins; Arobiu iiiio a leadinff position id the worhi’s 
hiwoty. torn: m Home and Prriij <and Fo'pt and Babylon before 
them I retaiiied their power, the Arabs muld expand in Africa only- 
ftui as soon B-iihe-w states became exhtrasred, then .Arabia hurst fotrli 
jiresisfibly anil overflowed the itoirhern world," (See ulwi /’ititf W 
tii/ 2£I-2J. f 

Previniit inn-daiore of ibe Feriplos have much mlHiodrrstood the 
meanintc of this ptOMacc in the text. 

Ifi, Arab c^ptaintt who know* ihe whole f- I he 
disH'oveO’ by Carl Maiich in 1871, ol ssiranEC lemple-like stnirtufes in 
northern Bhodcaia, led to u (treat deal of wild assumpiiim Jisfo their 
history. The ruins arc lumsety-hmlr stone cnctcuiures, sonic uf llwm 
irrcBoliirly ellipdcal in form, h.ivinK ctmifal pillars wilhin. and a|i- 
parefitly facing North, East imd M. ctii. The laigcst of (bem were 
situated somewhat South of the present Salifibuiy-Beira railway Ittie, 
near the Upper w.iiers of the liabi Riief am! within reneh of the trade 
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ti( Sofa la, known lo Kave Ikivi frriinrnitil by Arab tfadcf> in im'di- 

fininjL fr wan at wuc ibat they were id SabiTpin or 

i'htrtiiciait origin and of Ritat animuity. The subjet-t wa^ vithimin- 
oiitly hiiT iincriiically written up. Sett for itiWaJiCt Jiuhirt ftaim 
Hhulnk, by Hall unU Neal. l-nnd«n, l»f4j by A. 

Wilnttn, l.nndtin, 1896, and 'T^t Ruiru^ Ctdn sf 

J '|‘- Hem, Ijjiidini, 

Thf Bp[H-sr.tnfe n! the rtnirtutes MiBuesed the form of iinvient 
Arabian teitipki. and the lijeality wa* »r mcc identified willi llie 
uhtquitau« “land ot Opliir” of Kitie Snlomtin’* voyaEcbi. FMesa.r 
Muller kUuTx^ und AAAfjrr. 11, 2tl>. noted a nricitiblaoce between 
the Zimbabwe ewttMure (20“ Jb' S , .?r 10' E, 1 and the temple 
at Marib, the eafiitil of the ancient Sabiean kinitdoiifl of Soiuhertt 
Arabia. The whole at^nincni wjh of courw: pure aswmprion, a* 
ilirre no reirrence i» ancieiit literature to any knowledfie of the 
AIrkaii ctia'-r wiihin kix Imndreii milci of the port of Sofaia, Dr. 
Dathi Kjuidftll-Mariver made a careful invcainaiion of the ruin4 in 
|%S, and pftwed ctmclMibely m hi* account oi that work, AUdl^^i 
mtdnhi, I ^mdnn, mo, that the .^nicrares were the work of ucct^hs, 
pnJiabb KaiHr^, of the so^allrd kingdom of Monommapa. A piece 
of Naiiliin fhina of the late tiwJiafval periud, hiund in the cement at 
the btillom of one of die ciruciurtw. showed that they could not date 
earlier than ihe l4th or 15th immry. ITiey were enciosurcK fur de¬ 
fence, rudely buili of Inote Monr. and (heir suppemed oricnbitiMn was 
found to be ine!«n;i and probably accidentat. 

■flic seniee done fry l>r- Mariver in di>pmyinc the antiquity of 
this Kaffir kraal did not, Imweier. need to be mippleracnted by 1i» 
denial ( PP of ‘he probability of Arabian trade far dow n thisconit 

at a veo early 'Die Periplu» mention's Rhapta, some distance 

iimih of the '/jiiistibar Islands, m the last teftlrment on the eoai.t; and 
rmlemy dwribe* Cape I JelBado. Di. Msciver may have known the 
iVfiplus only ilsniuirh dir accmini ifiveii by Cutikin in 1856 tDmti- 
nir /•A/fK-rv, At jcwjffupArrttflrtwinwrrw I* r Arrifitf On,«iaf, but 
n! a'l events be IcnoRS ihr detailed account rriven inbotb iliosewurU 
and in the IVriplws the ■touement is itefiniicly made thai tivi* whole 
c iasi (tn ubiuit lU* S i wa* *'iuibject iioder some ancient ntrix to the 
sotereiBinv of the power which held the primacy in Arabia;' that i*. 
in the Isi centuty A D tht nEht was still -o ancient as to In' bryood 
the caplaiiatiot, of the merchant «lm described ii- nTie coa-U was 
friflueiiied by Arab ships in emotnand of Arab capiams who knew 
the harbors, spoke the lansuaBc <d the nitivca and niiefrnarned with 


t:Lri.t^ 
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■■f hK cnikdiridn i* ctiirdboralcd by llis- ktttkWEi Arab infu^inn in tbc 
ncftrn prnplr^ ^t^n rhe whale which K nf l*t (^^rluT anpu ibaii 

the Mnhi-tjt^med:iri culoniotiofi. 

W ho wpft^ Jhe rcirivf;i and wtiai was rliriE liiisywiiye^ Turn- 
tidiicil in ihc l*rriplu.sr Rev. J. Tarre-nd, S, J-, iti a paper nrad 
liefdre ihe khoiirsia Stnenrific Aicsnc-iaiian, includurj In its kri'^ccedlnes 
(\\ U/D.'j), anal>- 7 .c!R the of the crust and 

brnJs n ftfrikmtr flmiLaniy berivecjithc Kpcccli of the 'r’ttsFa Kiveti wbicli 
empnes below rhe inland o^ I jmii abunl 3* 4{i' S.p and thaf of the 
|*wcr Xamhf^i « S. r. He «wc> u hniy compararKr hst of 

word^ tn ihese fio-callrd P«>kdmo mnl Uh^iaiba foneues. cvtdcpdy 
identiral. He qncHcs Dr. Knipf ami other Ciennan philolo^iitt m 
chjT iht Rokomo is (he uborik(iiia3 lannuaiin of the coa.si^ find 
(hat (he nKidern Swahili is derived frutn ll\ and he himself heiifvrs 
I hat the Cizimba k even more pfjfiiitive, ^nnd that h cives the 
key to moKc of the mmdcrri dirtied* of the s*jijrhcTn co^^. l ather 
Tnrrendi full of the Sofahi^Uphir the«ir> i anenes that the briEiiiiite wu^ 
brouithT frenn the Tana River \o rhe Zambesi, not hy land because the 
modern iribcs arc of iTt-jcefnl disposition, hut rather by se.i, and par^ 
nrutiirly by lie&i-^radersy ai-suniinc srkch to have come ^rotn Arabia- 
The asifurnpEEon i* c:erlaiEily Fur-fetched, as it is hardly hkHy rhai any 
trafhe, however binij> ^vould have bioutht this necro Eanciui^ and 
tramp billed it 150U miles dt>w-n ihe cocisi to a d Efferent tribe 'Fhe 
SEuiziiECiiliun h ralher that tlm branch of the Hanm race mif^nitcd jEonth- 
w ard within hisforicahimes, thrf^oyh the .African nfi-ollcy, and thaithe 
modern tribes of (he lower ZambeAt, laiid to be ^peakintr to-da}’ the 
moKt primitive descendinLs, wdiile thouc who re¬ 

mained on the I'aria have had their sp^ch mndilied mon: notably hy 
laicr CO Elf at £ with the outside world. 

[lie name butrne by the niMdent dirtiecE. the 

JjC^y of the Rlijiihii ^cm^raphers^ wdiieh wa* known to them 
ihrrKitfh the report of an adieutorr>Lisi youths Julius iMaiernusv who 
marched for four munths youth ward froiii the Gar^i mantes ' I'e/vjinj^ 
and brouE^ht back wurd of u reuluu ulnpiiikliny in rhinoeerus, in habited 
by nsEToea and lieiuiiiiiE thiat name i Ptuleniy, [^ S, 5 •. ft seems not 
;in unreasonable asvyrnptiuii that he did reach llie heacFwaEcrs uf the 
Nile and found sumewbere iii tliat Threat nFt-\ul]ey the ancestors uf 
this Bantu tribe w’hich Iwier tnirtraied southward and Ftirmed, amoni? 
ctfher cunfedenitiuns, the sg-cidled AlQmTTit^^^pn ot the medlscvul Ecoif ■ 
JDphrrA. 

I'hi* HFi-Vidtrjf of Faist Africa ly a ion kin teatufr &1 its 
nph^Hi and tnust have had a ereat bearrnfc; oEi m early trade. A t£ond 


cifArnpTPun js girr^n by Pmb J W trinrjcmiv •! 7/?^ Ut/i /l?//jri% 
l.nmjQti, iS^yb*. ir h ^ pamnil Hf^prcfEsinn ht^gpiic^tnEt az rhcr Inu^cr 
ithiir^ ihc Rrd Kcii hrml-rn ihir lakini^ :i souih- 

ivcTiitriy JirccTfinn ihmiitth Ab)^‘bUllb in iliir Hrituh and Gcirm:iii V^aulL 
A Hun pctLK3i«KHl£3i3ji^ in-r)u:din[^ liktiP RudoEf^ Kya-nza, ~rin[^niyik'i and 
N)iLK±i:i« and runninEf almoHt tci the Zainibeh.L it iu unl'.kely 

that til Li Taliry ever at mic time unctrr I lie c<iritnil itf uny A tab bin 
ptJwtTT It i^ prcKlnibfc that eIic trihe-i inhabiiinif il ti'rrc in ^n^^rv ur 
Icsi^ regular etnnmereial n:bitiMn^ t^ilb the Nimh, hiiJ jliat it ua>a 
mure important avenue mF mide ihun the icii-<ruw,t wtth lEv bruud lau- 
hrahhy >wump^ li h indeed tjiiile pu^^ihle tlial the Mi^ntliiniialiitid 
l^uld^ whkdt lay ul nti Krrat dLslniKe ^itmth nF llie %al]ey, init^hl to 
exient have fuund iiis- w>ty ali»ii|* Elii% Jiainn^l trade^pnite by ei^chani^r 
fruni trilie Ht tribr; ittid it k riitprely miurre^^-iry”, m divprovinii ihe 
antiiibiiiy ijf ihe hlashnual.iiiLi n> arrrmtTt di^pmvp ihr maniir->t 

flier <if early Arab iuftnpMec and infusinn alnnc ihr IjihX Alricin crtoiu, 
Neirhrr i;^ if tia drnythc ^cfieral knBlimtinn tjf early Aoliiaii 

uultnre in tivn fmtn the hrad-walcm nf the Nile^ atnythivar-il 

du^ n the rifl-vatlry^ and wciitward thr^ut^h the Sudan 1131111 ril the CulI 
cif Gun tea • I n fam thin t:rnenl spread f»f ruErunv fulk-lprc ind relitikius 
beliefs and prairfii*irii^ u ttm well attested tp ad nut pf drniuL 

17. Pal III oil-—The word in l he text, eorreeted ip 

a WPtd H'^hich appdans in modified birrtis in nthrr Grech 
lEtiitiranlieni. Thi^ is (he Sanscrit miriif/a, mfrihnt, Mmkrit ntfrjrr/^ 
"VficpaiSiJt/' and (he apivr^t^iici? pf the ward pn the Zanzibar 
k of fpurse a cunhmaliuPJ td Indiwii trade there. (See J^ASen, 
f//., h 2tj7.) 'riic Gterk wuirdwasJWv, whence the adfrcrive liif/f*- 
Latin From which the ]^enplu:t, S 19^ cain* the fjrerk 

adjecrive ieirlnT!ii. 

Thi^i palm nil ffnin LVvj Linti.^ arder 

pixpbahly nalive in the Indian archiprbeo, and carried by natural 
iHUht^ aii well av Hindu aaivuy t* mwi of the irnpical world. It 
1 % one id the lui^t use lid pfaiitis kni^wn, prnv idinc dmber for houic^i 
iiiii! .ship-i, leaves for tha!rh and fiber for binding and wcavintr, aside 
from the Food vaJiie af the nut, freah and dried, and the od. As a 
tiiedtcine also it was of im|i*srTanci- to ihc ^{indu^^ (he pulp of the 
ripe fruit lieiiif nibted with clarified buticr, eoriandci, cumin, earda- 
tntm\ etc., (o form their a specific lor dyspepsrci and 

Ciilt!WinT|Kiun. 'ITie nut W‘aa described by Coa^rrias Indicopleuijles in 
(he fiih century and by Mareo Polo in the Llth tcniur>^ 

(J, |D2^ II, 2J6j 24S) as huhsn vat (See alio Watt, *^. at-f 
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tW- Unex|>lor*-J oc^ail.—ThiJi rctkraji ihv si-trlctl Iwlk-f uf 
ihr Gredw ihii Africa was surrounded bjp tht: pm:cuij yTid crmld bi: 
drcidiniiavij^ird. Hcrodofus gives Mn accnunl^ by ih» inraFis 
hlt (IV\ 42) of a Phicniciun expediTinn^ midcr ihr Mhamob rv^cho, 
which did bo ahouE 60tl B. rciwrniiiK tu iLgyju in the Thir<l year qI 
thfir joumey. wnd ^rahn placed the isoulhem ocean 

imniediatrly below Cape Guaitfafni^ l■"llny rNought ii heg^u even ai 
^^^iossj'Iu* wcjft 43f Cjuardaruii our aiuhor rLhifts it to the Zauvibar 
Channel, and Piolemy carried it far at the Xladaga.^car Channel. 
The urtiial southern extension of Af rica wis iiv« known to KunFpcanif 
until ihe Pornaguw discoveriei in the i Sth cencury. The Sar^eeni 
Bcem lij have discovered k in rhe or lOlh century^ Init llicir 
knowledge dtil not rrach Kurnpe. The Guinea coast wan known in 
part iu ihe C^rthagim.mt and RomiiJiB, and they supposed thaE [t 
euniLOued dtie ejsnvartl and thus inined I he Indian Gveaiii i>r iCn- 
thocitn Sea ^ 

■['he cunenT idea*! tif geufrrxphy at,tills Einir are reElerfed by the 
yvtiunpan>4nc rnap acrconiing in PompiniLas Mela« .’ihoni *4 A, D 
ITie rnntnbuNon of the autliur of ihe Peripliit was to «sr^|t!ih the 
southern extension of both AfHvH and ludiai to a diAfanvc never before 
iindenitood by hiBci.vjliY.BCiunr 

Ti» the left. —This licutiEin l>nrlrL't the account of a ^mnd 
voyage, fr*uTi Berenice ro India. 

19. White Vilbigc i L/uJt^ AW-} is piaved by niie.t coiTirnenta- 
inni iit El Mauri. 25“ 7' N., 37® 13“ E , w bkh lirs Iti a hay proteCfcd 
by Ha-HUJii iTiliilld. The name //i/um mIsu inean!» ^^vi bile, " and the 
Anll» name iiseif appears us Ja/rr^^ in Ptulemy. I he place i.« on The 
regular i-aravan rtjuic that led, ■.nd still lvad.s fr^im Admn* the Xted]- 
ternuicaji- 

'rhewonls **froni Musvel Harliur/* m ihr Texr, ate probably 
llwfe iJiib' Through an error to c^jpyljstf. I he disrance and direction 
are uiore ntarly right FErutl Ilcrenice. which is ilie :-tianing-p4>ifTl 
named at The be^nning of Tlik paraijniph- 

19. Perni {Mr 19“ N., 3S® 3^ E ' by in the Wady Wu^, 
of the W'ady-ei-Arahap the gresi valley conneciin^ The Dead Sea 
w.Th the Ciulf of Akaba. h virss the grcng EradiiiE fritrer of the 
nnfthcm Atabs, apid the junefiun of lujiiserou^ irtrpt™ni caravan- 
nititcsi, running from \enien northwEtrd* and frcjm the Pcniiaii tiulf 
easiward, f hvis it cirntrolled the IfjisJtcrn tnule frrjfii both dircErdoiis, 
and held it? iuhnniage unlil ihe fehtiks Tra)ajrs cuiuiucBt* tniiu- 
Icrred the oieriEoid &ade Ut Palmyra^ the sca*‘tradc having been 
Already dive nr d to Alexandria. 
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The district of Arabia Petnea has its name from this city. I he 
native name, according to Josephus {.Ant. JuA. IV, 7, 1 ) was Rekrm, 
referring to the varierated color of the rocks in the Wady 
The Biblical name was “a city of Edom" (2 Kings, 

Isaiah, XVI, 1; Judges, 1, 36). &la (Arabic &/) means a hollow 
between rocks," and Obadiah, 3. apostrophizes Edom as thou that 
dwcllest in the clefts of the rocks, whose habitation is on high. 
Strabo (XVI, IV, 21 ) says “Petra is situated on a spot which is sur¬ 
rounded and fortified by a smooth and level rock, which externally is 
abrupt and precipitous, but within there are abundant springs of water 
both for domestic purposes and for watering gardens. Beyond the 
enclosure the country is for the most part a desert, particularly ttiward 
Judiea. . . . Athenodorus, my friend, who had been at Petra, use 
to relate with surprise, that he found many Romans and also many 
other strangers residing there.” 

Ammianus Marcellinus (XIV, 8, 13) describes the place as “full 
of the most plenteous variety ttf merchandise, and studded with strong 
forts and castles, which the watchful soliciwde of its ancient inhabi¬ 
tants has erected in suitable defiles, in order to repress the inroads of 
the neighboring nations.” 

The topography of Petra is well known through the descriptions 
of Flinders Petrie and others. It was a fertile bit of valley surrounded 
by precipitous cliffs, with a long, narrow and winding entrance, and 
almost impregnable. It seems to have been, first, a place of refuge 
and a safe storehouse for the myrrh, frankincense, silver, etc., coming 
from Yemen. The Biblical references show it as an Edomite strong¬ 
hold; but, being abandoned when the Edomites entered Palestine 
after the Babylonian captivity-, it was taken by the Nabataeans; whom 
Josephus makes the descendants of Nebaioth, son of Ishmael, while 
Glaser and others see rather Nabatu, an Aramaic tribe noted in an 
inscription of Tiglathpilcser III (745-727 B. C.), who migrated to 
the valley of Edom probably in the 6th century B. C. 

Here the Nabatieans were at first nomadic and predatory, inviting 
attack by land from Antigonus, and by sea on the Gulf of Akaba, 
from the Ptolemies (Agatharchidcs, 88; Strabo, XVI, IV, 18). 
S*»on, however, they settled down to orderly commerce and prospered 
exceedingly, as the ruins of Petra testify. One may suppose that a 
part, at least, of their trouble with Syria and Egypt was due to their 
commercial aggressiveness rather than their predatory habits. 'I'hey 
fought hard to maintain and control the caravan trade against the 
competition of Egyptian shipping. In their dealings with Rome they 
tried to carry water on both shoulders; helping Titus against Jeru- 
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hut jsu^n^urtinE! ihc Piinhiaikv Rf>Ttic is i+ucauiiuii offered 

Thw ct>nrticT of inrcresiis tc^rmiiirtTed Sfi 305 A. l>., ivlicn J t^iuii 
rrducf'ct them ici aubJcirtiMii tJ>iu Cassiuft. I-XV^III, 14), After tluT 
lime Pemi derlincdii iJic ship uF the wsia bljinkclcd |py thu >l|ip 

of iht seaj and when \hv NVerbod tOik ifvivcd, toward tile eitd uF 
iht 2d c.'entur>v it Pulmyra whirb reaped rlie advaiiiane, 

to, M:iticliaH, The mention of this kintt »'F the Nahjr.Taiu h 
impelnai^t in fijsinif ihe daie nf the icKl, C)rdiiiuri!v the name mi^ht 
he acteptt?d aft a rraim-riptitni of the Arabic ivord fthilii Hebrew 
mrMf which appeonf in wieh Hebrew n^imcs a* ^ Abimcicch 

and “Mrlchi/jsdcfcj/* but aecordlliv the nf jnsephua, ivlio 

a^ a Jew wnuld have been likely to lilstin^Liijih birtween the name and 
the titlep there were km^ Imvintf that name in ivhal be ralfed the 
'*cnunlTy*f Aralnip" which wa^ certnirtly the same ai llul of E?ic 
Nabata-anH. In iibi Aicj >: XIVp 14, 1 I* be nieii- 

rion'. Makhiia, Kint^ of Arabiji, whn had hcFriendcd Hernd and 
who had loaned him money jh^f hcFore liti ease wa^ taken up by 
Mark Antony, and ihe Roman Senate ayrecd to make him Kirnt oF 
the Jewfi. This uetwred iii ibe year 36 B. C. Tbii same Mui- 
cbos loaned arolry Julius C-Tsar for his bieEtcof Ak^caiidria ( AnIns 
Hirtiiift, &//. 1, Oi ind sulKcqucfitly s^fii anxiharic* lo 

Pdruruft, ihc Parthian rmpefor, for which Mark Antony comi>efled 
htm to pay iWl iiidpmniry. 

This Matizhiii mn not, ol courve, he ihe one mefirinned in the 
Pcripluji. ilut Jikfirphus (imM Hh 4, 2) mennons a Kin^ 

of Arabcu; Malf hiw. who sent a rhfjy&iiirnl horsemen and five thouaand 
fontmen t« the assiictance of Titui in bii^ artatk ufwin Jenjaalcm. Theiic 
events Were in the ynr 7D A. D * utid this Kinc Malchus can hardly 
he other than rhe \SalichaiL mciitiuned hi the rest See sd^ Vwgic, 

Arif w ho quotes iiiscnplions of rhis Malichas or ^Falik* and 

of His Faiber Arefas Philodcmuiin oi Harerh^ a eontemporary of ] ibe- 
liufi and CaUbfula- 

Small vessels from Arabia.—J>trabo{XVH IV, 24 ^ has 
t}ir followsnc actrrtinr ol rhit trade: 

'‘Mcirhandlie conveyed from l^eiice Come to Petni^ thence 
to RhinocohirB in Phnfnicu near Ktopt, ami iheflfi: to oibcr nations. / 

Uiii su prtsrm ibe BfeJfrr part»tfanifporteii hy the Nile to Altxandtiu. j 

li ft IwHSuchi from Amhb aint Inilia to fiomius, and ii then 

conv<-yed on camels to Coptui of Uie l^ebais, situated on a canal of I 

the Nile, and in Alciwniiria. " ^ 

'iTtc policy of the l^tolcrarr., in ^eekint to tree EoTt (tom com- ' 

merrial dcpendenfr «n Yemen,'a in! M‘ crwouraBe direct communica- P 
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fkjTi with kidiiti bini twrit ennriJiuEd Rome 2t the tiT lUc 

Anili^ Tile *"snia(l *f ^ fmrn Mu/a iw the NubaUriiii 

purt iw^ Um Imt tMrirrjMted with ihc vem-k'" »! S H* ibiii tfiJc*! 

fnLim Mi3>ylhiin lu Rtr^pt. The t':io%'an trade eiiuld iioi; be rrriiclied 
In the jr+Mne waVt rhe Red Sea the eamcl txmSd ftlw4> s 

jkree with The ship. This remained in A rabbin ha nib fur gini >Eliei haJf- 
eerkliir>. when ihr Fnspenir Trajan nrdueed tile Nal'niilieam lip suh. 
jertiiMi rri Rnmr. 

!9, C^nturtarii.—Vinrem o-tqjmcs that rhljt wtl% a R^niiaii 
«»ifit:er, but the text iIemt? not indkate ir. Ai ihiis rime ibe kinplnm 
uf the Nabalie^inii was indeprndetir, powerful and pru^pcruuii:; it 
miuht welt hiive heen. !mm rhe 2S per cent duly t^ur author EelJs y> 
it levied ofi the rich rrade heiween Arabia and Rtinie. 

2&. Arabia.—1’wo Itieanin^s are ^crached tft ibis word in ihe 
test; til thill ^ 10 iMid in ir refers roihe enrire peninAula^ in cver^' 
other Truitanire it inestiis Yemen, the !Jnmrrsre-.Hahattc kmi^doni. as 
diiitinmikhed ffoiti rhe iither kini^dnms and pnhtical divimans <jf ihe 
peninidila. 

20. Diffetinit tn their speech.—In the minh the Saba- 
r.eans a dialiTt of the Ammaio; alonjf the coast the T^arn-iife^’" 

spi»kr various khniarlitc dialeetSr out uf v^ hkh lias urowii the tnodern 
Arabic; at ihe irudtnii-pisais of the true Minx-ms^ their own Ln- 
ahkd ts; HailramiliCp was spt^keJij on reachini; Yemeni ihc 
KprLvh sva,*. H iin>‘ariric. 

20. Similarly, lh.it k, tn the opposite eoas heluw^ Elefenice^ 
described ai ilie lieitiniung; of the bra voyage, in S 2^ 

20. Rascally men, — Compare ihe obsen-ailoiii of other 
writer?: coiiCctnimc liiese same lleiluln tohhcrs; 

^H'hc oMti were plowingp and ihe fredma heiude rhem: 
and the Saibeans fell up^vii ihemf and took rhem away; yea, they 
ha^e slain the wrrv^nts wirh the edge of rhe sword/’ 'Job F S4-15. 
Theirf' arc neji the iialitratis id "^'emrn, hut men of Saba in Cenrrjl 
Artthia. the *^nmiini tail and wiitHilh*^ of liuiall XV IIJ.) 

'""I'lic Ik^JuiTw have reduced rtshbery in all its hranrhes to a 
eompleie and ictp.ilar >ysieinp w hich offers many ifitere-Sfine detaib/' 
(Biirckhardt. ■ 

■'liefore we lirtlitly conifemn ihe robber we mn^ feali^j* hisfLart 
nerd- Acturdint! tii Dcjujthty and ruhef rravelrps three-foiirshs ifl the 
llniiiin^ of northwe^ .Arabia suffer corihnual famine. In the long 
>pnimer drounrhl when pawnees- fait and [he taunt camel-liefcis tbe 
nu milk the^- arc in a sery wnry rdithr^ then it h that the lu^uvetvjfc 
ciKiks her slender mr^ of rice secfetly* lest some winild-bc gvicst 



shf.alii snHill rhe pfti. 'I'he hunj>rv aftnwirtif of ihc Ar^fi'sctomach is 
iFSsrnril by the roffreH^Mp aod ihe- ccaickss ‘cDbaccit-dniikiiii;' from 
rhr .luitiiul't prfcioM^ pipr,- , Zwcmcr. Arahia thr hlam, 

p. ES7. ) 

“ iTiun xhilt CJill hi% Munic AW/,- heciiuiic tki U,.thath (mird 
ihy □rilu fiuii. And he will bt n wild msm his hand will he. auairiitf 
ertr>' man, liiid cvefi' maiiN hand asuna him f and he nhall itwell in 
(he prescnicr u! nil hij hiwhreii i Gen. -Wl, 11-12. > 

2&. CamaiteiS.—Thr*(c wild tribcji are falh-d in ihc rest 

raifiit wlih li cannut bp idenhfiPil wiih any flihrmmtriiiporarjTtcnrd 
Sonic cumnirritatuis ivouJd L-hanuc the name to Camim/tfi and Fahri- 
ciiis. followitiji SiireiiiTcr, nuhtnituiFv llanartit/i. Gla«pr's suiii'cnion ti 
tcrainly prefemWp |6S-6), He thinks that the n and r 

idioiild be rcs'flrwnl, making' Camnittii Knnui bcinij nnrnf ihc nonh- 
cm Mctttcmeinii nf the nneient kinitiUnii u( ilw Miniram. (» which 
(lie ticJchhorinL! JlcsJuiti tribe* w«» liuniinaJJy Hibjeci. I'liny tVf, 
32/ and Htoleniy'buih niemion thi.s place as h eiyf of the Mina^ni- 
wliniti Pliny deumbf-s us ihe uJdeM cnmitirreiai people in Anibio, 
haiimr « moiiopidv id (he trade in myrrh ainj fiwitlrccnsr, thmoi-h 
their coiitfsil of the caratati-^ruiiics fmm tlip ptnduern^ rcipntis. He 
refers doubtfully ta thetr lecniJ of the rebfiiitnJiip of Mifi.ra„a and 
Khadama<Aiis to Minos of Cn-ir and his hmther KliadBrnanihuii. 
Pliny need itnt hare doubted, and i« to be thankeil for pie«cmn(r iht* 
wideiH-e af early Arabian trade in the Mediterranean, I’lglpmy adds 
his lesiimfiny tM ilie wide extent of this eariy Anhjiaii (tadc, when 
he describes the ' V'^phr called Rhanitue who dwelt in the eairemc 
tast near the bants of the Plitali, and w hu plumed thrir capilal^t a 
plare called Khatiibacia.'' From C-mse to the holders r>r Jndia svas 
no mean sphere of ucbViiy. Com|iare E«tic! XXVll, 22i "Tbc 
nicrrhanci of hheha uiid Ruamah, they wete thy mcfchaiits: they 
occupied in thy fain with chief of ul[ spices, and with all precious 
htoncB, ^nd eoU- 

StrulHi also rXVr. fH. U dcscrihrs “the Miiuei in the pan 
toward the Red Se,i, whose jart>etit rii)> is Carna; next to them are the 

^ irahraiiH, ivhfMe chpcf city h Miriain,” 

At the temt of fTie Ftnpluii the nrrm wa* na 

limited to thr ^ikrhrrn imilcni, liut kid Iwii rxrrtkdcd to include tilt 
nomadic f>irr whnni ihcir sen]emrtits ftlon^ the 

fiPuEcs exened a ^nryini: of aLnhoray. 

riic Min;eui hinedoiii had lon^ since its Sdcntiryv haiiitg 
been ct^nqurrrd by th# When Saba fell before Himyar its 

Hlkunncc was tran-trerred likewise; but we may 4»umc tkai at the 
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.K. ivn...» 

dyna.-4ry liccam« powerful. H >-emcn (hflr rwk was nwT 

ll,l», «h.l. .he *J^"'“':^|,“;X.r|ic*.of.hc l.h.««'i'<'»""*'- 

rhf.^en!,I «r.tic.lce^^^^ «' 

«h.e. hWle; »!"■ J'“ 

X t N «I- 50- E . > ."l«™ »l“‘‘ "’ "" T7 

jz: L;.e »M- “rh« .r:r»t 

Chiefs aad Kin^ of 

,\nJ,»... »."« to ■‘to'=» r’r f ■ r.d tol' ».c- 

*. I Utah* Nekton Jr.«n ... A n„, k^-l..,.. ..d ijb" « 

colijjiiil enterpnw in Asfeinia. . . _ , 

I,. MUX., n.e...l-ed h, to';"'” > *Lf,o 

C*:d «... ~l.. i^"d. !’.•«, 

r/M«ala lind. flan,« «ill <Gl3-«r. 1^8 . 

I„ ii.. P.rift..> .he »™* >>"• "■»“ “WtoBUj. raenJed .0 ... We 

■ ’'•' '",7 -r„,,ve thuuMud .ladi«.-The ......1 J«»«e i« to... 

800 .niiti .r SOOU ...Oil I. nw h« • "'“toe in .he K«. “ vew 

L» nOh U..ek n.n,eol... «. » """hen. (H.'»'T 

^ /” n 45S ' mir auilipr may hmc taiculaicil ihe ili»- 

“ ,he roasi. cntiary k.mds mnjh. ™dily «u« iiich an errur in « - 
c^u'on. Whrr. .u> in^nimcm, cxbt.d fo. m.a^h.nn, dksmnk*.. . 

tsrim*ie< v-uwW fl^rVosHb-br nidier pnfiral 

%1 ScmliujC their own ships.-m ilic !«>mal, and 

Itidb in contprtition with ilic Kjoiran Greek*i down the east A(ri- 

to Vir own i«>.^*.K.n. 16 J where they doubdi^ en- 

xnyed *t>ecial privil«.«. f oreidn ahippins was unwelcome at 

S i«fcned to supply the nonh-hound ft'*"- 

^.h OUT aothor, ■ no pay dmdy. -n the Eortn of K,Ft» to the nJeri, 
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for perinmirm Tu iiatif thcrr; Hindu sJlippinic wtj* wnppcd it Occlit 
(§2S' 

22, Ssusi kideniified by Sprcnscr wiiJi the Sa'b of Ihn iVineiwir, 

(12* N., 44” R.>* Ritter and Mwlter, followinR Niebuhr, prefer 
the modem rVis (12“ 3S' N., +3® 55' H >, in the mmintainji alrowt 
40 mi lot! above Xlotha. 

22. Mopharifis is the country of iJic Ma’ahr, a tnhe bcloivEiiia 
to the Him)TU'it!c siodc, whose chief sw vhedch had, evidently, espccKal 
privile)<eji froiH his “tawlul kins’' (S 231 (Jharihael. Their lociiion 
was in the southern Tehama. 

22. Cboixbus is the Arabic Kula' ib. 

23. Saphor, nieiittoncd by Arabian scOKrapbcri a* 7jiv, ii 
locaTed by Niebuhr about 100 miles N. K, of Mocha on the road, to 
Sanaii near ihe modem town of Yefitn, some miles Muihcaw of 
which, on the summit of a citvular hill, its mins »ilt esist. Zafiir 
Wiii the capital of the Homeriic dynasty, displacina Marib, chat of tlie 
Saharan, Timna of the (Icbanitt:, and Carna of the Minxan. Here, 
in the 4tli century A. D., a Christian chiirrh was built, followiiuf 
neiiOiiatUms between the Roman Empemc Ccni.«antLu» and the Ho- 
meriie King Tobha ihn Hassan, who had embraced Judaism. In the 
hth century it via-srhc scat of a bishopric, one incumbent of which, 

St Clretientius, lesentinc a ptoffuiaiion of the church at banaa by cer- 
ain of the Koreish, inspired ibe Abyssinian iprvenmieiit, then ruling 
in Yemen, to undertake a disastrnm# espedhitMi atraiust Mecca. 

23, Chaylbaet —This is the Atabic K.ariba-i1, and means 
“God bieiwed (him'-'’ (Hotnmcl, T4c Aarmf 7*rt}jAjiit!T, 

p &4, > Glaser has shown this to be a royal tide, raiher than a name, 
and liii edited numerous inscriptions of a Mnit named Kariba-il Wuar 
Juban im who ruled about4b-70 A. D,, and whom he identifiea with 
this CharihaeJ. (Ar -/Arrmritr if Jirttintn vmi pp. 3/-8.1 

23. Home rites a nd SatMUtes —Uoth were of the Jokiaiiite 
race of South Arabia, the former beina the younter branch. In the 
tribal Bieiiealotni' in Gene«i* shown their relation to the i 

SemlSci rtf the North. Three of the children of Shem are uiven a» 

F.lam, Aahur, utid ArphaMd. Arphaxad“i son was Salah, and his 

erandsofi These iiamcii wre Bssociated with Babylonia and 

Ghaldiea. Kber’s second ion was joitan, of which the Arabic fotm ^ 

i* Kahtan. which ippearm farther south »Iohe the Pereian Gulf, in the ^ 

pritinniln of El Ratan. Of the sons of JoJcian, most a« ideiiiiiied 

with the Muthern coastj two of them beinc Hascannmeth ( Hidni* 

maul j, and Jenili Uf the JmiUn ii*m} of Pralcmy, north of Uhofar). - 

The last.namrd the Arabi tull Yaiah; hii son w» Yaihhab f</: 
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(he Asibi ill On»n, § i5>,iiid his crurdsor rhe 

Mined Abd^**Shnns i ik Kaid (u havr irtunded ihe ciq- of Manb. and 
to have begun io pieat dam. on which the irrmafinn nf die vicimiy 
depended. The Sab*ana are ihiis ctinneued wnh (hii baba, a dc- 
seendiuit nf Jerab. and nor tvilb Sheba. *0.1 «F Joirtan, who is referred 
ratbrr to Central Arabiai whom GU«r and Hommel would make a 
colony from Yemen, while Weber would nrverse .he proows, hav.nc 
the Sabirani migrate snuihivurd for (he conquest of the Mmatairt 

Accsrdiitp to Arab accomitsthe dam at Marib wi» fiiiiilied by a cer¬ 
tain King ZulKarnain.scKBWtmg the primacy of (he Mi^-an dynasy 
at that time; but from about the 7ih centuO' H C. the Sabieaiis were 
supreme in all southern Arabia, control ling the ciravTHi-r.^l«, and 
lorciiig the wild roheH into cara«n Kf^ice Cotonres and r.^«inc- 
stirlon.* were established at intertak aliinir therrunes. \\'r learn from 
the Koran tChap- XXXIV) that the journey was easy between iheH- 
cities, and travel Kcure by nigh, or by day* the dkam.es iK-uig ^ 
short ihat the hr a. of the day might be passed in one, and the nighi 
in the next, so (hat provisions nerd mil be earned. The number of 
such srttlemeiiH may be inlctTcd from Strabo'* statement that the ran- 
vans toot seventy days between Minseaaiid Adana; and all thr Credt 
and Roman wnfeR. from Eratosthenes to Pliny, testify to the value 
of the iiadc, the wealth of those who controlled it. and tbeit jealout 


hindrance of A\ com petition 

The entry of the fleew of the l^tilemiisa info ilie Red Sea. and 
their establishment of cohtniM along its shores, dealt a hard blow to 
the caravan-trade. If we sift fact from homily in the same ebapicr 
of the Koran, we find that the result was abaudoiiiileni of many 
of the faravan-iaations. and a conseniirni mcrease in (he cost of 
Ciiiiiel-hire and of the timvirion* which now had lu lie carried j ira- 
rvverhd nenr, dwpetsion and rebellion of the dwellers in fhe sciiioiw, 
that linally ‘'most of ihc cities which were between Saha and Syrij 
were ruined and abandoned,'’ and a frw years later than the Periplus, 
Marib itself, stripped of its revenues and unable to maiittain its public 
works, was vish^ with an inundation which carried away i(i Famous 
reservoir-dam, malting the city miinhsbiiablc and forcing the dUprr- 
nori of its people. Many of them wein to have migraied nurthward 
and to have settled In the country siwithrasi of Judara, founding the 
kingdom of the Ghassanids. which w as for generations a bulwark of 
the Roman Empire at its eaflem boundary. 

The great expedition againff ^iabm by the Romatw under AcRus 
Gallui, fStrabo. XVJ, IV, 22-4{ Pliny, VI, -121 never got beyond 
the valley of the Minwana; turning back thence, as Vintent sumiMd 
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(II, 306-311), and as (3lascr proves {Sihxe, 56-9), without reachine 
Manb, and probably without inflicting: any lasting injury on the tribes 
along their route. It was the merchant-shipping of the Romans, and 
not their soldiery, that undermined the power of the Sab*ans. 

As the wealth of Marib declined, its power was resolved into 
Its elements, and was reorganized by a neighbor of the same blood 
The oldest son of Saba the Great, founder of Marib, was Himyar 
whose descendants included most of the town-folk of the southwest 
corner of Arabia. Two sons of Himyar, Malik and Arib, had carried 
the Joktanite arms back toward the east again, subduing the earlier 
inhabitants of the frankincense region north of Dhofar. The center 
of the tribe was at Zafar, southwest of Marib, and some days’ journey 
nearer the sea. Allied with the sheikh at Zafar was he of the Ma ’afir, 
controlling the port of Muza. This combination was able to over¬ 
throw the old order, Zafar supplanting Marib, and Muza stripping Aden 
of Its trade and its privileges along the African coast. Thereafter the 
Himyarite dynasty—the Homerite kings—assumed the title “Kings 
of Saba and Raidan” This was during the first century B. C. 

The subsequent policy of the Kariba-ils of Zafar was to expand 
both north and east, to regain the old supremacy over the “Carnaites” 
along the caravan-routes, and to control the shipping from the east. 

(See Prof. D. H. Muller’s article, Ymm, in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, 9th Edition; Glaser, SklxuinA Die Jbtssimer, etc.; 
V^■eber, Jrabien wr dem Islam in Der alte Orient, III, Leipzig, 1901; 
Prof. Hommel’s chapter, Arabia, in Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible 
Ixtnds, Phila., 1903; Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, N. Y., 
1904; and the reports of the Austrian South-Arabian Expedition. ) 

23. Embassies and gifts.— This wooing of Yemen by Rome 
was soon ended. It was no part of the Arab policy, whether. Ho¬ 
merite, Minaean, or Nabatean, to let Rome cultivate direct relations 
with India, and as the empire expanded stronger measures were 
necessary. Fifty years later than the Periplus, Trajan had captured 
Petra, and Abyssinia was being subsidized to attack Yemen. 

23. A friend of the Emperors. —Some commentators sup¬ 
pose that this refers to a time when two Roman emperors ruled 
together, thus dating the Periplus well into the ^d century A. D., but 
there is nothing in the text to require it. The Homerite king, who 
began to rule, probably, in the last days of Claudius, was simply, 

(in the mind of our author, writing early in the reign of Nero i, the 
friend of both those Roman Emperors, as he was also of several others 
whose short reigns coincided with his. A list of the Emperors of 
the 1st and 2d centuries confirms this: 


no 



Roman 

Parthian 


B.C. A.O. 



B.C. 

39- 14 

Augustus Ciesar 

Phra^tes IV 

37- 2 

A. D. 



B.C. A.D. 

14- 37 

'Fiberius 

Phraataces 

2- ? 

37- 41 

Caligula 

Orodes II 

} 

41- 54 

Claudius 

Vonones I 

?- 16 

54- 68 

Nero 

Artabaiuis III 

16- 42 

68- 69 

Galba 

Vardanes 

42- 46 

69 

Otho 

Gotar^es 

46- 51 

69 

Vitellius 

Vonones II 

51 

69- 79 

Wspasian 

Volagases I 

51- 78 

79- 81 

Thus 

Pacorus 

78-108 

81- 96 

Domitian 

Chtisroes 

108-130 

96- 98 

Nerva 

V^ilagases II 

130-149 

98-117 

Trajan 

Volagases III 

149-191 

117-138 

Hadrian 

V'olagases IV 

191-209 

138-161 

Antoninus Pius 

disputed succession: 


161-169 

( Marcus Aurelius 
( Lucius Verus 

Volagases V ) 

Artabanus III f 

209-215 

169-180 

Marcus Aurelius 

Artabanus III 

215-226 

180-192 

Commodus 

(End of Parthian Emp 

193 

Pertinax 



193 

Didius Julianus 



193-211 

Septimius Severus 


211-212 

( Caracalla 
i, Geta 



212-217 

Caracalla 



217-218 

Macrinus 



218-222 

Heliogabalus 




Two Roman Emperors serving together: 

Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus—161-169. 

Caracalla, Geta—211-212. 

Valerian, Gallienus—253-259. 

Diocletian, Maximian—286-305, and through several succeed¬ 
ing reigns. 


24. Saffron {Crocus satsvus, Linn., order Jridacca :),—The part 
that entered into trade w'as the stamens and pistils of the flower, 
which were used medicinally, as a paint or dye, a seasoning in cook¬ 
ery, and a perfume or ingredient of ointments. 

As a oerfume, halls, theatres and courts were strewed with the 
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plant, and it entered into the composition of many spirituous extracts, 
which retained the same scent. (See Pliny, XIII, 2.) 

Lucan {PharsaUa^ IX, 809) refers to the “sweet-smelling essence 
of saffron that issues from the limbs of a statue.'* 

Saffron also entered into many of the scented salves or balsams. 
It was much adulterated by adding the stigmata of other plants, such as 
the safBower (^Carthamus tinctorius^ order Composita)^ and the marigold 
( Calendula officinalis^ order Composiiai). 

Pliny (XXI, 81) says, “Saffron is blended with wine or water 
and is extremely useful in medicine. It is generally kept in horn 
boxes. Applied with egg it disperses all kinds of inflammations, those 
of the eyes in particular; it is employed also for hysterical suffoca¬ 
tions, and for ulcerations of the stomach, chest, kidneys, liver, lungs, 
and bladder. It is particularly useful in cases of inflammation of those 

parts, and for cough and pleurisy.The flower is used locally 

with Cimolian chalk for erysipelas." (See also Beckmann, op, cit,y 
I, 175-7.) 

24. Sweet rush. — The text is kyperos. There is much con¬ 
fusion among the Roman writers between various species of aromatic 
rush, some including the calamus of the Hebrew anointing oil (Exodus 
XXX), which was probably Acorus calamus^ Linn., order Aroidea; a 
semi-aquatic sub-tropical herb, useful medicinally and as a flavor. 
But Pliny (XIII, 2) distinguishes between “Syrian calamus" and 
“Syrian sweet-rush," both components of the Parthian “regal oint¬ 
ment;" so that sweet-rush may rather have been Andropojron schoman- 
thus^ Linn. , order Gramsneet. An account of its production is given 
by Pliny (XII, 48), and of its medicinal properties (XXI, 70). That 
most highly esteemed, he says, came from near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Egypt; the next best from Rhodes. It had an odor re¬ 
sembling that of nard; and aside from its use in perfumes and oint¬ 
ments, it was employed as a diuretic, and with wine and vinegar for 
throat ulcers, or in liniments for ulcerous sores generally. 

It is possible, also, that the kyperos of the text may have been the 
Egyptian papyrus (Cyperus papyrus^ Linn., order Cyperaceet)\ used, 
according to Pliny (XIII, 21-2) for boat-building, sails and mats, 
cloths, coverlets and ropes, and the roots for fuel. He notes it as a 
product of Syria, growing in conjunction with the sweet calamus, and 
much favored by King Andochus for cordage for his navy, instead of 
spartum, which was preferred by the Romans. Again (XXXIII, 
30) he says papyrus was used for smeldng copper ind iron, being 
favored next to pine wood. 
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1’hc in the tcjrt is, huwrver, Tor urnmaiic rather 

thiui cordage nr fueJi -WJ that j^ttdnfp^fr is ihr mare prob- 

abk ideiiiificarinn. 

McCrindlc’^ suttgesllonsnf turmeric iCunrurnff hufa, Liiiiii,^ «ird«r 
Zmjrr^tfr^irar» wud { HaneCr urder 

Soffit) are uut brnne nwit by Plsny’^. dciicriptiamfj and ihc«i prtf hrrfh 
pruduets of the Par l!^fi, while the text indicates an ar 

McditcmueiMi procturf. 

2+. t'm^rant ointments^— Phny (XIf I, 13 says that *'lux- 
uiT tboucht fit to mingle all known fraicl^ur odnrsi and m make ^inc 
flin[rlc odor of the whole; hence the invepTinri nf oiisnTicnDi. 1 he 
PerHiflcia ui»c them extensively, and ihey 4“if^ themscl™ in it, 
and ifci, by an udveiititigus reccitiimentliihnn* etxjjiieracT rhe bad ndnrs 
which arc prodliit.i:d by dirt/* 

His accnuni nl the miuiufairtuie of uintmeois i XUJ^ 2) thj-R>wi 
heht on numeiiDUA aniete^ of tradr in his time- ITiere were two 
principal components, Tlicy con^isied of oils uj jLijces, kind s^dids: 
the former knotvn as the Jitter lis /fnfym^fa. A third ele¬ 

ment was the coloring matter, usually dimahar or iilkanet. Resin and 
eum were added tu fix the odor, AiTioim tlar ^hmmui^ were oil of 
roses* fcwcct-nish, sweet calkiLinu^r xyh-T-bidsanium^ myrtle* cypteMij 
tnastich, pomcgniTiatc<nnd, Kiffron ni!, litieii, frnugrerk, inyrrh, 
nard, anddjinamon. ITlC included amomurfi, nard, myrrh* 

ba]p>am, and iriArjoiutn^ 

Myrrh used by itself^ without formed an ninrmfiiirp but h was 
liatu only that iriust be Used, for otherwise it WiPuld he ton bitter. 

The formula of the “regal ointinenl/" made lor the Parthtaii 
Kingi*, includedrnyroUUaini$, cosru^, antomnm, cbinamnn, comiicum, 
cardamnmp spikenard, maruin* ifiyrrh* cii4i^iap stisrax* lad^num, opo- 
baJi.aiTtum, Syrian calamus and Syrian Nw-ect^usb* <e'itanllie, nialubaih- 
rum, serichatimi, cyprefis, a^prabrbuit panax* cypints, vweet 

nLarjgram, fotus* honey and wine. 

Tlic Meiidesian ointment mcluded resin and myrrh, oil of bala- 
nniiy metopion (Mgypuan oil of hitter almondsompbaciiim, carilx- 
mnm, sw'Cet-raMh^ honey* wine, myrrh, seed of balsamum, i>albanum, 
and rain uf terebinth, 

Antnher indtided oils i the common kinds ^ jampAuchum, lilfes 
fenugreek, m>'TThT clc»ia, nard, sweet-rush, and cinnamim. 

24, Myrrhs —a gum exuded from the bark of a^imallErec, nan^e 
m Souih Arabia, and to iome extent in Oman, and the Somali 
of Africa i clashed ai BaLum&diJidnn J/yrr^u CNees), or 
Jhtsmim (Engl. J, order Euri/ra£ije. It fnrms the underw-iisul of 


of inorjjibta, inid euph^ifbia- Vwni wlicst limes it fias 

been^ [oirether with frankincense^ u cinnstitucjil ilicense^ perfumes 
uikiJ iihitntenlfi, ll an ini£rrdiei]t of the Itebrcw anoimiim oil 

j I^Kdt!!. XXX)j nnd aliio nnc nf the numerous tnmtifu'terifs of ihe 

ceiebraieH jf-k/i-Aj of ihe F^yptiJui^Si a sifeporitioo Listed m MmiL'^finns 
ntrdteine^ and rmhalmitij^. Ir was the nbjeci -of nnmertnnt rradinii 
rKriedktioits of riie Rttypi^n kin^s lo the jod of PunL “ A mdiiik- 
ment of Sahnre, ^Jidi rcnTtir^' B. C., records; rcceiprj of 8U,UO£f 
]t)eai^uiv!i of myrrh from Kuni. like expedition of Hat3;hcpsut > ISth 
rmrury II. C. > aipiin rccordki myrrh as the must impurtiuit car^o^ its 
list of the ^^marvels of the cuuiiEc>' of Punt'' \y^ yi^ fcdlows: /VU 
E^ondly fras^rant sioods of God's i^nd^ heupv of niyrrlk-roin], fresh 
myrrh rrees, ebonyr pure ivoQ-^ uicen \iuld of Kknu^ cinutfinojri wood^ 
khe!;yr w'uod, ifiniut incejisei sHsritcr incense^ ej^e cci^mcricp .ifLes^ 
monkeys^ dojzs, skins ol suuThem p^nlher* native^ and fbrlr rhildrrli. 
Tlic insuriptiun add^: *"Never svas hruinrhi the like of thi^ for any 
kinjf who lias been since the he(;inrkin|£. (Breamed, Jm-iimf 
K^rph 111 I hickkEer and Manbury, <?/>. tit., 140-6. t 

Pliny tXlL 3S > trJw a dear uccotknt of the EatheiinE of ihe 
yiim: ''Incisions wfe made iri the myrrh-tree mjce n yirar^ and ar ihe 
Mime season as in t?ke incejkse-rrer; but in the ea^e of rhe myrrh-tree 
they arc made all the way up fr^im ihe roor as far as the hranehf!^ 
ivhk'h are able ti'» bear it^ Phe tree ^ipontnncuusly exiides, before the 
meisiun mpuJep a IktiuLd which bears the name of tmeft < lArn^ to 
drop' and to which there k no myrrh that iv superfor. becood only 
in quuliiy to tbU is rhe -njhiviitcd myrrli; of (lie wild or foresa kiinj^ 
the htit k that tvhich is gathered in summer-'" 

he says ^^dd as hiEh as 40 denarii the pound; culuvatcd 
myrrhs at a inoximuni uf 11 denarii; Erythncan at ii\ and 
at l4- And he conrinnes: ^''Thej' ^b'e no tithes of mytrb to the nod* 
becaiiHe it IS the produce of other countries^ as well; fiut the ifTowcfs 
pay tike hjnrih part of it to the kinir of the Gebsmiijt. Myrrh i* 
h(>n(tht up lEkdiscrirpinaiely by the common people und then packed 
into baifSi bnt our peifnincra separate it without any difficulty^ (he 
prineipat lest^ ol (« ^oodficBi bein(t itt unttuuiisiiefes and \n ankmiitic 

Kmc II. 

*' There are ^wraJ kmdh of myirh: the fim amnnif ihe wild 
rrsvrrhit ia the Tr«iiEluilytiri and the next are the MiiiHTon, wdiich in- 
eludes the Boimaricp and rhar of Aujarttis in ihc kinttdoiri of ihe 
CLbanhor. A third kind U the Dianitre, and a fiHinli h the mixed 
myrrh^ or tv//tttitf*T - a Jifth ai^in i« the Seinibracenbiiii which Iy 
broui^ht from a city* in the kmiEdum ol the Sobteii near the sea^ and a 
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itjffh ift known by ihc name uf AusiSritic. rhertf iit a white myrrh 
al-io u'hirh is ^irtKluced in onJy urn: siprt, and is carried for ajJc tu [he 
ciry tii Xlir.tialiini/^ (This is the same as rhe pon of Maiiafu w 
Kec Glaser^ 13S! .) 

The name mjrrrJ^ bf from the Hebrew and Anbic mart meaniiin 
'^blner.*' ITir BiicicrK EtEyptian word was ^4 ^d the San- 

flcrii wiuf vth. The nupdcrn Persian ai]d Indian call ii As/ or 

24. Cebunite-Miiu^iH 5»£icre.—The text is eormptp hitvint; 
^aiffifTTitnah; Miillerand Kabridii+alter ihw re ^'AbirxTi and 
which apprar in Sprengef *s map of ArahiaT but nrjt in ihe myrrh dis¬ 
trict, Siifftf has already hetn dcfieiibed aji the gum yioldeiJ by natuial 
exyiUitiMJi from veild Ttersp diffiinffijisbed from that I'omtng fmn; 
incisifins on trees either wj]d or cidtivaicd i while the qualifying adnr 
jectise ran hardly be other rhati Cidhanilc-iVliiuiranp w'hicrh among 
the best varieties in Pliny's clxHjjiii'arion. (See abo Cilaser, Skrw^ 

2*1^- Alaljast^ir.—I^Iny (XI Jl, 3), says, *‘Ointments keep best 
in boxes of alxhaAter, and perfume^ when inbted with oil, which cori- 
diicrA all the mnre rn their duntbllity tile Uricke^r it is, such its the oil 
of almcandi^ for inidajice. Oiniments, too, impiove witJi age; hut 
the Min iiE api to spoil themf for whicli ftuson they iire usually stowed 
away in a shady place in vcjsscU cf lead." (See al^i Pliny^ XXXVE 
I2i Mark, XI\\ 7; John, KH 3 ^ 

24. A vaiilea ^nd the ftir-stde coasts—The text is corrupt, 

having .'fffu/ifi FahriciiLS nanslatcfi ' aws dem gegenuher gcle^enen 
Adiilis." But Adulis was not aprK>srte MuL^a, it^ exports were quite 
diPlerrnr, and ir is not mentioned that thc>' went to Mu?^ llic rela¬ 
tions of Habxsh and Himyar^ at the date of the Peiiplujit were nor 
those of frirndiy commerce^ and AduJis wa^ distinrrtly an Flg^pdan 
trading-statinn. On the other hand, the text de^Mnibc-s, in ^ 7i the 
articled earritd hy the Berbers from jH-alitfS to Ocelia and Muza for 
sate there} to which this pa^i^^age refers as '^already mentidned 
W r must tnndudcT Therefore, ihat the ^ribe copied *^Adulis** 
instrad of w^hirh wan w^hat our author wrore. 

25, A oarrow Htrait.—^'lliis is^ of counf^ the ytrait of Ihib- 

cl-Maiidcb, of “Gate of Tears** (12“ J5' rN * 12' E.Lnhcd 

because of hs Trc^'bcrtHi^ wiiiiii and ciirrents. 

25^ Th^ btlaad Diodorus is the modem PcHm (12^ %'k' N^, 

23- Occlis is the jfaia of Sfraho, Artemidoms and Pliny; the 
name ^^urviuirig in the modern CeJfa honiter rracef in this name the 
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tribe of Uzal, son of Joktan (Genesis X, 27) with whom he also 
connects Ausar (Ausal or Ausan) in the Frankincense Country— 
which survives in the modern Ras el Sair. This is the district which 
at one time held the “Ausanitic coast’* near Zanzibar, as stated in 
§15. The ancient city of Uzal is the modern Sanaa. 

Ocelis is identified by Glaser with a bay on the northern side of 
the promontory of Sheikh Sa’id (12® 48' N., 43® 28' E.), a volcanic 
formation which juts out from the Arabian shore and is separated by 
a narrow channel from the island of Perim. He notes the probability 
that Indian ships were permitted to go no further than this place, 
whence their cargoes went by land to Muza. The text says merely 
that it was “not a market-town, but the first landing for those sailing 
into the gulf;” but Pliny (VI, 104) states on the authority of Onesi- 
critus, that Ocelis was the most convenient port for those coming 
from India. He mentions two other ports, Muza (Masala) and 
Cana, which were not frequented by Indian travellers, but were only 
for the merchants dealing in frankincense and Arabian spices. 

26. Eudaemon Arabia is the modern Aden (12® 48' N., 
45® O' E.), from very early times an important trade center, where 
goods from the east were trans-shipped for the Mediterranean markets. 
It was, probably, the Eden of Ezekiel XXVII, 3, and the chief port 
of the Minaean and Sabaean dynasties. While temporarily in eclipse 
under the Homerite kings, it had regained its position by the 4th cen¬ 
tury’ A. 1). when Constantius negotiated for a church to be built there; 
and the Arabian geographers and Marco Polo refer to its activities in 
terms almost as glowing as those of Agatharchides. 

'Fhe Periplus gives the port the name of the entire district; 
EuiUtmon like Felix, being an attempt at translating Yemen, “the country 
to the right hand' ’ (as one faces the east); the Arabic, like the Greek 
and Ivatin, attaching the idea of good fortune to the right hand. Eeien 
had the same significance, of good fortune. 

26. Charibael destroyed the place.— The text is corrupt, 
having Casar, It is quite certain that no Roman emperor attacked 
this place during the 1st century, and the title is equally suspicious, 
our author having more correctly referred to his sovereign, in § 23, 
as autokrator. Muller and Fabricius substitute Elhar, retaining the 
second syllabic of the word, and suppose him to have been a king of 
the Frankincense Country. But Schwanbcck ^Rheinlschen AJuseum 
fur Philoloziej V^II. Jahrgang, 1850) prefers Charibael, and Glaser sup¬ 
ports him by proving that Eleerzus, and not Elisar, was the name of 
the king mentioned in § 27. 

The indications are against a westward movement by the mon- 


arch at Bab^siths^i his out|n«k wita in the «>thcr JirKtioii. The Peri- 
ptuK indiL'Klnl his conrml of the lenile fraiikineensic i^wllejrt far hcyorid 
the acegunl of Strahiii, who knew Chitrarnodtb a. producer of myrrh 
onlyj ihh iTiu^emt^nc followed the Haba>fi niiirl'^Ufiipr '1 hr Chairi- 
muiiue hudp it i$ tmr, to eope with an alliance of Humeriies and Per- 
£jm which uhiTnatrly presKed them on either side iuid eni^iiilfed Them; 
hut tim was in a later ceniury^. BapViar atid Bahharha wvtt not yer 
In-yond the r*^riod of expansion within their respective spheres. 
Frtim the Kcd Sea io rhe summit of the Arabian Alps was that «f the 
forniei^ the Wadi Hidraniaui, on the esuaern sflcpri that ul the laner. 
Bvtwt?cn the two by precipuouf mountains. Topagraphy and hisioTy 
alike di^redir m an.ick upon Aden hy the ChatrariHititse. 

Hut in the alliance of with i^phar wc have die motive fur 

tilt dciftructiun of Aden. The forej(jn trade waa ceniered at the 
Homerite purt^ und ChokThus gained for his mcrehanis the 
which LhcHT 0i Aden had enjoyed under ihe Sahrean kincx The biM 
was not gtett; Ibii Khaldun (Kay's edition, p. ISd ' kIIb us that the 
cily wsui built luostty of reeds, fio thai conflagrarhms by nijrlit were 
common tllete. It mvuK^ed hardly more itrni the diJtconEinuantie of 
an annucd faif^ as described in the accuunr hy I Jem. Crurtenden at 
tkrhrr. 1 , tpioted under 14* 

2,7. Cutia may be iflentihed wflh Hisn Ghorah < 14* lif N., 

20' a fine harbor, prc4ccicd from all whtds by prujectina 
capeis an either wde and by islands in the ulfing,, m desicrihccl iii the 
TW. Herr arc numerous ruins and one farngus Hini>'aritic iriscri|;v- 
patij of which a Version is tpvcn h> Forster. Tfsc **lsLiJid of iJirds'^ 
is deAcribed hy Muller as 450 feet bighf covered with auajio, and thus 
ha-'t ita name from the same cauae as the prortionloty Hisn Ghomb 
(Raven Ca!ittr>. 'Fhc modern town is caJJed Hit Ali. 

hahriciuJi (pp+ 141-2), followhig render and Ritter, locateA 
Cana sliehtly fanher we^i, ai Ra-f-Haf. Thii seems nor to accord 
with ilietext, which ays the pnn w'W ‘jusr heyond the cape pr&- 
Jcctitig from ilici bayn ' while Ra-hHaf would he "'jusr before/" The 
idcntifi-L-atiDii depends too literally on the waied dlmnoce of the i&lAnds 
and faJIv tu fukc inm account ihpir they are deiscriheil as '^facing the 
port." I'his is true of Hisn Ghonih and not of fU-t-llaf. 

Muller f p. 27H < and Clbser pp. ]74w5) support the 

llhn nhnrah loeatlnn by comparison of the dbrianees^ven by Psolrmy 
f V I, ii Hi * hctw’ccn his Kanr rmpsncn and the ncigllhorlng porta. 

From Hisn (Ihofah the way to the interior leads up the Wadi 
Nfaifup which empties into the ^Kean a short distance m the ca?4.. 
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The Cana of the Periplus is probably the same as the Canneh of 
Ezekiel XXVII, 23. 

The trade which it formerly enjoyed passes now throufjh the port 
of Makalla, some distance to the east, and the capital of the country 
has shifted in like manner eastward to the modern city of Shibam. 

27. Eleazus, King of the Frankincense Country. — Phis 
is the Arabic Ili-azzu, “my God is mighty,*’ a name which Glaser 
shows to have belonged to several kings of the Hadramaut; and this 
Eleazus he identifies with Ili-azzu Jalit, of whose reign, dating about 
25-65 A. D., he gives an inscription (Z)/V Abessimer^ 34, etc.). 

The name given the kingdom, “Frankincense Country,** is 
notable, being a translation of the “Incense-Land** of the Habashat, 
or Aethiopians, already mentioned. This ancient object of contention 
among the nations was now divided between Hadramaut and Parthia, 
and its name was, apparently, assumed by the king of the Hadramaut; 
perhaps officially, but certainly by the popular voice, and by merchants 
such as the author of the Periplus, interested in the product of the 
country and not in its politics. 

A glance at the topography of this Inccnse-I^nd will help toward 
an understanding of its dealings with its neighbors. I'he southern 
coast of Arabia from Bab el Mandeb to Ras el Hadd has a length of 
about 1200 miles, divided almost equally in climatic conditions. The 
western half is largely sandstone bluff, sun-scorched and arid; cut, 
however, by occasional ravines which bring down scanty rains during 
the monsoon to fertilize a broad strip of coast plain. On the western 
edge the mountains of Yemen, rising above 10,000 feet, attract a 
good rainfall which waters the western slope toward the Red Sea. 
On the eastern slope the water-courses are soon lost in the sand, 
but on the upper levels the valleys are protected and fertile. Such 
were the Nejran, the Mina?an Jauf, and the valley of the Sabafans, 
which last was made rich by the great dam that stored its waters for 
irrigation; and these three valleys, the centers of caravan-trade bound 
north toward the Nile and Euphrates, owed their prosperity mainly to 
their position above the greatest of all the east-flowing courses, the 
\’alley of Hadramaut. This great cleft in the sandstone rock, (origin¬ 
ally, Bent believes an arm of the sea, now silted up), which gathers 
the streams from the highest peaks, runs parallel with the coast 
for more than 200 miles, fertile and productive for nearly the entire 
distance; then it turns to the south and its waters are lost, the mouth 
of the \^IIey being desert like the cliffs that line its course. 'Phis was 
one of the best frankincense district.s. 

Beyond the mouth of the Wadi Hadramaut is Ras Fartak, nearly 


nflirh of Cape GuardafuL Here :he changcj; the monsouji, 

no Um^cr i:heckrd by Oie African leave* itn effect on tlie cu 4 iiU] 

hillx, which Entdually rirf ulvjvc +Elfll^ feer,, clothvii wkh trupiL-al 
wE^etation; while the co^ plairti afe oarrow and hmken. The laonh- 
em ulopcK of tlte^ mtHiritBins ^ known tn our auihnr as Asich, S 3ji ) 
feed the watcr-couivc ituw Lniwn ihr Wad.! Rckcit^ about 100 milc^ 
Jont:, which ernphev tutu tlir Knil* Muria Hay^ beyond which nrc 
fertile coaat plain> far as Ras el Hadd. These mountain}r, und 
the Dhofar and Jcivatm tlistrlcf*^ fadne which lie the Kuria Murin 
idindb^p were the oldest miJ perhap* rhe mo*i prrKluETivc i*f tfic ffunk- 
jnceii;sc dmiicis of Arabia i and ii wa* always the ambitiDn uf ihe 
varicHj]^ powetv yf iJiat iv«ioit ro rheir rule m as to indyde the 

Dliofai mounlainsp the Hadramaikt valleyr and the opptHiile Soiuali 
Qoxm of Africa—thus control line ^br production and commaiidini; the 
pricr; in abytt, fprmintt a "ffpntinMnse rcufi/" The rcslricted area 
of tlie Arabian inceirse-landsp ht^rdered as rhey were by ihe Jiteppe and 
the doert, made them coitMPnrly siihjert ro arrack and control by 
different wandering tribesi while ar the suime time their J(K-ai ctin- 
diticin}i^ of inteniiive ciilti^'Ptinn ul a mnrmlled produci of threat and 
consrant vyAvr, tnade for a p^culiariy ordered alatc of socEctj—for a 
dcvclapnicnt of citste nniisual in f^mitic lands, and in which the cy]- 
livaior, the ivarrior, smd the pri%ilcijed slave, had ihcir place in the 
order given. 

Of the ai^-lunu fanjedr' Irit- rnnlrol of these sacred liinds we 
know today little nKifc than the Greek writers of two tlmusand ynirs 
a^„ The iiioderii world takes iti little supply^ of frankincense from 
the Anib ve:^!!; that earn' Bombay or Aden^ its armreii are sent 
TO the conquest or defemre of lands in other lino of pr^inluclivity—of 
a Kimberley I a VVliwatrrsrand^ a Manchuria. Hut to the ancient 
world the Jru-ejise-LansI ww a true KIdorudo. sought by ihe ereat 
empires iind fought for by every Arab tnbe that managed w enrich 
itecif by imding incense for reinple-servkc on [he Nile or Euphrates, 
ofi Mount Zion, or in Perriia, India, or China. 'I'he arch-fclogleal 
expedition that ^ball finally succeed in peinnrailng the«c furbiitden 
rreiona, and recovering the records of their pajt, cannot fail to add 
Cready lo our store of know!edtje^ of tbe surrounding civitiotiom, by 
show ing the complement tu such ficcofds as those of Haubepsut in 
Efiypr and TigUsh-Pllever JH in Assyria, jvnd by iriiinc the groundwork 
for the treasuxed scraps of iiiformatifSn prestned by Hertidoeij*, Thei>- 
Eorcwhcncs, Agaihafcbidei. Strabo. Pliny, and Ptolemy. 
At preiicnr we must be with such knowledge td the I ncrU'i*'’' 

Und AS may be had from the>e* and fmm lo-ignpeiotii fciund by 
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Hdirvy ind Glaser in the nj it^ ^icrhl>uri^ tlic Minieilnw wnd 

S^lKr^nji. 

Ilurtnc tlic 2d anti lit osntaries H rhe ereaicr part of she 
lnC 4 tn:Kr- 1 ^nd wasi )idd hy lire IiiccnAc-Ptnple, ihc Acdiioniuns or 
I Liktrthiii. l*rcMJure by the i^rlli^ns nfi ihe forced an alliance, 
cil which GLuier iwu^ Hie record at Manb, bciwccn tlic Hubat^lial, 
Hadnimaut and Saba on one haniU against Himyar and Raidan on tlie 
orher. Tliw wwi nrt far I mm SO tl, C. Soon nfierwards we lind 
the Hababhal fcijoisc into rheir African omposts, and ruled hy 

"KinGs of baba and kaidan s ' while after a couple of Tfencratiitn.^ 
more the Reriplu^ shows ns a HomcriHr king who rij|e!> also Nkver Siiha 
and Raidan and the African coaHij and a kina nf the I ladfamaut 
whoi^ liUe b expanded m *^Kine of ihc Frj.nkiriceri^ Cnurttfii'i" and 
whnic rule exlemts over ihc islands r>f Kuria Mnria, ^wlr^T^l and 
Mxvira, all farmer dependencies of ilic Habushat 

By the 4tb cenhiT^^ A. O. ihc Jtin^^ at Zafar hail absorbed rhe 
w’hnlcT bcinij known as of Saba, Raidan, Hadramaniarid ^ em-^ 

enj:'" while the AbysAinbn k'lni^ w'ho reifained a fcHiirhold m Arabia 
during tliat centuHi't were know^ii as "Kinys oF Aifum^ Kim 3 t:ar^ kai- 
dan^ Hah^ltat, baba," etc. 

The name ^^Hadruniaut,'" rhe HazannavrthorCjcifcesEsX, mi-anA 
'Tiiflosure of Death,"" referriny pmhahly to die crater ol Bir Ibrhor, 
whose TumbliniP were held to be die int?aiis of lost sl-hiIi iA^ . Rol>- 
eiTjion Smith: p. U4, and anthorhiei there quoted V 

i Srt \Vcllsted: ff w J^m/j fff Mr t^nim of 

Hti/m JrKjmal of the Royal Ckncraphicsl Smrictyp VII, 2dj K ton 
\talf/ 4 n: Rfism rtr Rraimschwxiu, 11^73 j kV C. \ an den 

Bern: /j H in Jm&fs dfim f /jiuA/w* Ba¬ 
tavia, JHS6; Jr nieodnre Rem: TAr a Jaumfy, Nine¬ 
teenth Century, Ib94i Ejtf^itkn r* /4r C^eoeraphicat 

Ji Ml malt 313; t*, IlifAch: Rffirn m dAi4r4-/jrW 

tfmi Lnden^ lft07^ the works already cited cd Gbscr, 

Hommel, Weber* llo^rrh, and Zwcmeri and rhe Atisman Fuipcdi- 
ttnn Iteporfti, I 

27. Sabbifha.“Thc native name of this capital of riie Cliatm- 
mouxx Wiks Shahwa. It licii in ihe Rakhbn, ^onle disfancr 

aho\e the Wadt tfadramaut, and ahoiir 60 mdci- west of the pnaieni 
capbai, bhikm^- Accurdiny t«« Bent * Cwgsgntphisa/ Jparna/^ ]\\ 414: 
Ig^ Mt is now deserted* >ave fm a few Beduins, who work rhe salt 
mines in the vicinity; while th« narives are now^ all in the lower 
Hadramaut valley. 






Thw is thv Sahou nf Pt’tH) IVI. "with »iim' Kmplc> within 
its 

27 FrsiiikinceriHe. ^nc mcjss pre-citfiii 

artklcs of commcr«. « a r«in from wiious >|W:™s uf &J 

Krfff„, order JSwr/mxr^. native ifi Somilibnid mid -SoJth Amina 
IJirdw-iod (Tr^jm. U^n. Su., XXVIt, IBTl ■- dixioBt.whe* part.eo^ 
larly ft. Pnriana, B. /fAau-/Vw"'< <>hc «»*•«/« of b af'J h. Ur- 
itrii. Ihe bm-niitiei-t yicldins the Iptii incense, B. liari/firi. native ifi 
India, yields a reiiti of less frapnnf.c. much ti«ed an an adutierant, 
I'OJikmcciTse is ihii-it closely allied to myrrh, hdellimn, and heivM.m 

The Greek word is piaintt from Hebrew Humi, Ambic 
meaninsr 'Vhifr” j c/. the Somali word for enram, aod "milL- 

perfume," which is the t'hiiievr lerm for rraiikilicense, M^rcf I f'l" 

always calls it "white inceiite. ” 

Another Hebrew name I'ilhiopic which 

Homnurl wmild connect wilh rhe *"Bay i?f Sachifiicn of $ 29. 


FrantiiKcnie tim, hnin ihe Pun Hclirl* in ihc Deit *l Hahri trmplr si ThEbes; 
datitli; from thr ISlh emlury B. C, After Na»:il*. 

The inscriptions of the early Ei;yiitaHi dyitasiies ronain, as we 
raiuht expect, few references ro the trade tn inertwe, which^ was 
hrouttht overland to the upper NTile bj'thc "people of Punt and God's 
t jand' ’ and nor rtouuht oul by the Pharaohs, lliat mcerwc was in 
UK is sufficiently clear fwiri the early ritual. The rxpediiion ti> itie 












IncrntA-rjitii} under Sfihuri;, in iKc Vth dynjuty * 2tlth rtniury fl. C.l 
was a insoblc exccpiion. In fhc Vlih dynasiy, under t^epi 11 {2t)th 
c'cnTuf^' H. C. i> ruyiil offierr iSehni, scii( lu ilie f’lEire hii^tiLiiitls, 
rtrr.>rds how Tic “descended m \\ aH ur and Uthefc, and sent mi llic 
mval atsendunt [ri, wirKiwo nrhere, bearini; incense, rinthtnc ipridjalj])' 
rnirmii, one lusk, and one hide'* sjiccmiensK In ihe Xltiid)- 
nasiy, under Mentiihfirep IV^ 121st tenlufy B. t-<)i * ftcord wf The 
itiniplelbji id a sareoptuiKwa slates that “Ciiile were slauyh' 

ten'll, yoais were skin, mcciise was put tm the fire. Behold, an ^™y 
fd 301H] s^iifoR of the nomes of the Northknd t Delta of the Mile.) 
loUowrd it in aafeij'to Ettvpf ’* 'ti the Xllth dynasty, under 

Aitienrmhci I t2Uiti ccninry B- C-), another royal sifBcer named Inicf 
was Sent lor stone to ITanirisatuai alone wliat W'iUi, in the titne of tlie 
I'enplu*. the cantvaii-roiKe from Coplos lu Berenke. He iwikthl 
fur it eifthi day* wilhnni suecesis, tlicn proittiited Tiutisclf “lo Min, to 

-tJrear-m-Macic, and all the Hurlsuf tins hi|rhlaiid, jjivilUr 

luThem ineeiise upon the fire.'rhcii all srancred in seatcli. 

and I found h, and the entire army WTWprajsine, it rejoiced w iili idiei- 
saiiirei [ ipo c pracse to Montu." 

Tiled fotlmrrd a period of dkorder and Arabian dwtninaliuii id 
Kjjj.pt, durin(f schich Arab merchants rtinirolled the This was 

the condition drscnbeil in Genesis X.N.Vi^'lli “5* when a fravelinil 
company «f Ishrwclite.c came from tJikad, with their camels hcarlni! 
.spiccry and halm and myrrh, Btiinii to carrj- it down to tkt'pt.'' It 
wis cndeil Ky a native reaction under the ereai Plmrat-hi of the 
X%‘Iillhur I hehan dynasty, tidder whom the land increased in power m 
all direvtiun? 1‘hciie tnoiwrchs were not cniueiil lu reniam in com- 
metriai dejM-ndence upon Arabia, hut oreaiii/ed RTeat fleets which went 
K, the *‘l.and of Punt" each SeaMin and btouKht hack unprrciMlenicd 
treasute. ITtii land in foriiirr times, aecordidv to the Deird Bahri 
reliefs, "the (H-optc knew miti it was heard uf from mouth id mouth 
by Itejrsay of the ancestors The marvels Iwouiiht ihepcc under th; 
fathers, the kincis of i.owrr KiD'IH, were brcditfht from one id another, 
and since ihe time of the aiicejaDr* of the kiliBS of I Pr*r kiQ'pt, who 
were of old, as a rettirn far many (laytitentai none rciiehinit them 
cKCepf thy esirtiefs." But Amoti-Re, So the inscription cuniinimv 
led [he Kn-ptwo “rm)' '* Incedw- 

1 jiid, and hrtHmht hack creat store of myrrh, ebony and ivory, iiold. 
Cinnamon, incense, eye-paint, apes, mnnltcya, dojts. panther-ski ns, 
nativea and their cTiildren. “Never wn< brouEht the like ol rhi,t for 
anykinK who has been since the heeinninB." Incense-tree* were 
pianied in the coutt of the temple i ''htaicn and eailh are flooded 


m 

tttth odors «rr in the Mouse, ’ »nrf iWli^rt of Anio(. 

wjN made tflad. 

I hen fnllnwed a senoA of oiinpiAiens in Syna. rcBultniK in 'he 
™hirii«- rhat countJi'. .tnd annual rrmioanv^s urcsu 
<>! At; ‘ and F^mern trrwurc-iuceiiie. od, ^min. wine, «ul.J and 
II ;^niuv ^orei^hd. even .l« •■Chief of Slunar ' a. Hah^ «« 
M- 1,1 e.f» of lapis and the Gnnihii oF the tnieti«4^nil 

canw dlrert. -fterinc their Tribute- t he sodden optdenee of the 
I helion dyi«MT made possible a ereai ennehment m the 
\mnn, and the artiintt aside «f ennfmoos endowmcois for the 
pl«, welt as axinoal fiif« of princely .ulue. So Rainey 11 j^of tile 
XlXih dyniisty ‘ 12S2-132S B. C- », founded for his father ..tfenii^ 
far his><»-w.ne. meenw. all fruit, ful.huted tr^. crrromtt for hm,; 
while the s..u(T nrspuiideJ tlw. Rameses himself ivas the nod of all 
p:„p|e. tb«t they may awake, to (-n e to thee nicense. Hi> so. ces:j.f 
MertiepinJi wxs bidden by the All ard to set free mulim-des who 
,yr hound in evciy dismet, to itive offeriniP lo the temples m send 
i„ ineensc before tlie end." And in the XXth dynasty, under 
meses 1M 4Kf8-llb7 R- C,). it sremed if the resoorew of the 
n,non were poured bodily Into the lap of Amom «od uju-ned 

fnrihe niataoh "the ways of lAini, with myrrh and ms^nse for th> 
"ihe Sand-Dwelkrs came howme down to lUy 

endowment til Anmn, compiled for his tomb, there are such entries 
every year ns "cold, silver, Inpi* bwth. midachiie, primus stoiK*, 
copper, garment* of myal linen, ia^. fowl; myrrh, 21, 
wIciiieensrl.lS9 Jars, elnnamon 246 mntsuri^ meeme 1»4,0«J3 
vTifious meassiresi" stored of necessity, in a special Incense House, 
(■[’he quoiations are from Breasted, jfinifnt /Enwi* I 

Ai this time ilie llefarcws ended their sefvimde in Kayprand 
nitrated to I'alemne; and naturally amone them aim frat,kin«i«c 
rrrtimed holy. The sacred mcense of the pn^ (Fjod. XXX 
34 . 5 } was cnitipowdof ' Weet spice*, siacte, onycha. calbanum. «itb 

purr franltiiTceiiiW; of each j like weight . . . a perfume . ^ ^ 

Lid holy * And "when any will offer a mea. offenng U^evit. H, 
1 It shall he of fine ffavor, and he shall p«nir ml upon it. and put 

lln the altar, m hr an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour im^ 
rh^Hord.” Them were special mom* in the temple at Jem^m 

t iring it under prie*tly guard 4 Chron. IX 2h-d0f; n«d late.; 

when ore of these r.-.ms occupied as a dwellinB, 

Mdcred a sacriWe i Nehem.ah Xill. 4-*H. ITie t«de in the day, of 
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“Whn is this that cometh out of 
IsraeFs prosperity was importan . ^ ^ myrrh and franlc-^ 

the .nderness like pillars of Solomon 111- 

incense. with all powde^ of the mer han. 

0.) ‘‘The multitude of camels shall 

Midian and Ephah: fonh the praises o; :..;ix>rd.”' 

(Isaiah LX, 6.) ^ great store, and 

d„d anJ.w,n<vtJ«'. > J ,b„„a„„ „f aP'«» “ . 

Q-- «< .» Kin« S«,pp.on.- c K.p«a 

X, 10.) 

,„ ,h. l-c-aian '™fVT'‘iT.“rroT'Xnk«>^ w.!J. 

dmus «Us os that iho ' V^and lhai a similar ooamUy »as burnt 
ever>' year to Darius (111, 97 , ^^^bylon 

ever>’ year by the Chald.-eans 

(1. 183). From the Great to his tutor Leonidas 

frankincense was sent b> the Macedonian 

(Plutarch, Liw) who ^ ^ be more economical until 

altars too lavishly, remarkmu t^t he^muj^^^^^^ frankincense! 

r'bo. 0^1. of Apollo in Mitas .as pitnan . J 
“■ d .’"btc; In'tb» H«-». Kinpof Cilicia. The tempi., -. 

“Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque rev.s.t 
Lieta suas ubi templum illi, centumque S^o 

Tom talent .no scn«oo ,, „6. 

.„d to the inlant Sa.ioot m ^.bloHom 
from tbo cast, omh |jj.„d ,u„,o<l by Yule, the 

lii’d rss;"b" "■''«-«• *' 

powers of the Child. ^ 
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^ Likewise in funerals were its virtues required. The priests 
of Amon under the XVIIIth dynasty were instructed to “be vigi- 
!sint concernin^r your duty, be ye not careless concerninft any of 
your rules; be ye pure, he ye clean concerning divine things . . . 
Oring ye up for me that which came forth before, put on the gar¬ 
ments of my statues, consisting of linen; offer ye to me of all fruit, 
give ye me shoulders of beef, fill ye for me the altar with milk, let 
incense be heaped thereon." (Breasted, op, at., H, 571.) “ITey 
buried him in his own sepulchres . . . and laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices prepared by the 
apothecaries’ art; and they made a very great burning for him.” 
TI Chron. XVI, 14). At the time of the Periplus this was par¬ 
ticularly the fashion in Rome, as Pliny observes with disapproval 
(VII, 42): — 

“It is the luxury which is displayed by man, even in the para¬ 
phernalia of death, that has rendered Arabia thus “happy;” and 
which prompts him to bury with the dead what was originally, under¬ 
stood to have been produced for the service of the gods. Those who 
re likely to be the best acquainted with the matter, assert that this 
country does not produce, in a whole year, so large a quantity of per¬ 
fumes as was burnt by tfic Emperor Nero at the funeral obsequies of 
his wife Poppaea. And then let us only take into account the vast 
number of funerals that are celebrated throughout the whole world 
each year, and the heaps of odors that are piled up in honor of the 
bodies of the dead; the vast quantities, too, that are offered to the 
gods in single grains; and yet, when men were in the habit of offer¬ 
ing up to them the salted cake, they did not show themselves any the 
less propitious; nay, rather, as the facts themselves prove, they were 
even more favorable to us then than they arc now. How large a 
portion, too, I should like to know, of all these perfumes really comes 
to the gods of heaven, and the deities of the shades below?” 

The customs ruling the gathering and shipment of frankincense 
are carefully described by Pliny (XII, 30), as follows: 

• “There is no country in the world,” (forgetting, however 

N the Somali peninsula), “that produces frankincense except Arabia 
5 ^ and indeed not the whole of that Almost in the very center of 
^ that region arc the Atramitae, a community of the Sab^ei, the capital 

^ of whose kingdom is Sabota, a place situate on a lofty mountsLin. At 
I a distance of eight stations from this is the incense-bearing region 
known by the name of Saba {Abasa?), This district is inaccessible 
because of rocks on every side, while it is bounded on the right by 
\ the sea, from which it is shut out by tremendously high cliffs. 

A* 




The hircKiFi cxiertii iU lu:herns in Irii^iK and lu ^ hirm in firrHs4Hr 
(A Achomus = 40 xradii ^4 F-n^liKK niifrs. ' 

^^Adjninici^ are the Min.i;!i^ a df ^m>rhfir 4^dJiiititiiiit>% 

[hroLr^k whofte couniiy is the iule roAnir fnr the franlcincerirte, ^ 

Ain^le nimw road. The Miiiaii were the fir^si [HSiiple who cimed mii 
any traOk in Irankinccnse, . , . \th the Habxi alanc^ and no 
fwaplc amon^ the ArabianK, that behold the inccruie uee;;^ and not all 
of iltrm, for out uvrr JOli^O families have a rtifihl tu (hat t>rivi|eitt h>' 
Jicredibiry for this rcAAin the$e [>ersrjo:i are oilfed iiicied, 

and arc fiot allowed^ whiJe pninin^f the rreei^ or garheriitjr the harvest, 
III rrcdve any jKiSImiufi* nirhef hy inreiroLifse whh wuinrn nr Cfimiriii: 
in culitas-t with the H^kuI^ Ky theise lehdoiia obserkancprs ir 14 that the 
prkc ul the eurtimddtiy a so enhanted- 

rtjrural vinraEC place atHaurihe riMnc of che [Just-aar, 
a periusl when the heat ii tttoAt imensei oti wrhich oc<'aiiuii they rtir 
tin: free where ihr badr appean to he the fullc*^ of jylec, and ex¬ 
tremely TbiOn Irom beioj' distended to the ^rcaJteAt extent The in- 
dston rbuH; miide u iftadijally extended^ hut nothini; k removed^ the 
curisetiuenee of whieh is, that an unctuous foam dcmws forth, which 
gradually coat^Iates and ihiekcnii. When the nature of tile locality 
fet|yirpi it, this juice is received upon nuts uf palni-ieiive5, rhfPuijf]i tn 
amie plates the sjiace aruund the tfee is made hard by beina well 
rammed down for the pm|HJ!#e- nie rnmltiFitense thut k liathered 
after the former rnethud iiiii the ptire^t state, thoaub that which falU 
upcni the [rround is the heaviest in weight. 

^'1"hc forest rtsilJotled in certain pnmons, and inch k the nuitual 
probity of the uwjicrs, rh.ir it i* quite safe from all depredation j indwd. 
There is no one left to Watch the tree after the incision!! art made* and 
yet no one isevei knuwui to plunder bts neighbor. Ikit, by JHrrcultsI 
at Alcxandna^ where the incen^ h dresRcd for nlc, the workshops 
can never be guarded wiib suffiejenc care j a seal is even pLced upon 
the workmen’'s apfons and a fnist put upon the hcid» or else a net 
with very chi^ meshe4H while the people arc stripped naked before 
[hey tuc allowed lu leave workr Su true it is that punishuienta affiird 
lcs-» vecunTv among us timn k lo he futind by these AraMun^ amid 
ihelr woruU and forests! 

*'Tbr tnt'cruw which hg^ accumulated diinine the summer h gflth- 

fi7lH'»n1-KiiK lULrLr. biifLi. Inilii 
Feat clwnurtip -■'lij it^Jtta vtrg* Sib*i»- 

A»iJ j%!;Ab14 1| 

inktiii tfliui, [Dollcfl lua lura Sabzl 


crcJ in the wiituiuii; k h (lie purriii of all, »nd a n hiiL- vulor. 

The jiccufui t^^rherinu lakcii plur^ in ilic mctfitdiiA heitisr rd^ilt; 

3 j] ihc hurk Fnt Tlinr purpose durinfi:: ihe winter^ ihiSp howcirr, of a 
red eukifp and mi to be eumpared with ilte uiher ipcrtwe/ ^ 

And of the ail the siiccn^ of the cauotry intUe lapjmJp 

l*liny a fiullter aeccHinl ^ XII, d2)i 

I he inernie after beinE cu!le<;ted. h cawd on ainteJ^" ba^fc^ 

IM Aahoia, lif vvhieli nhe^ a «ni^!c uate b TeFf h^r its adiiiisiLon. 

I ij dciuiie Fraiii rite hiEli n>ad while carryinif it, the laws have muk 
a capital offend. Ar ihh place the pnW^ take by nteRwire, and iioi 
by a tenth pati in honor uf dieit niwit vvhtmi they call Sahi^i 

indeed, k t* nut ulbw*ab|e to disrrt»>e of it before ihu ti;Ls been ‘hiiiej 
mt rd tiirt tenth 3:he public e3tpen>es arc defrayed, for the ihvhtin' 
(rencroLiiii^ ensertains alt ihose iirantfeti who have made a ceitLiin 
number of dayV jciuriiey in cominc fliirher The inicriMr tan tmly 
he exported throiiijh the rountrp’ of tlic tjcbanita*, and for ihi^ reason 
if k [Isat a certain ftix ii paid to their kiii!£ well. 

' "l"here arc ceflaui tH^nions aUo of Uie fnmkirsccn'ie tvhicli arc 
n’lven lit the priert** utid kitig's !MretJtriej;; and in addifion in ihcKC, 
the keeperK of h, ^ well as the soldicrt who nuard ii, the liate-keepers 
^nd %arioLiii other cunploycc^, have their a»hareiii^ welL And rhen 1«- 
^des, ail aldns the muEe* there iK ai one place u'aEcr tri pay Fs*r, at 
aiHicher fodder, lodfinie uf che sPiicins and varbuji laxe^ and irrpost^ 
besidr.si the uonicqueisce oF wdnch vs dial the eapeii've For each 
Cftinel before it arrives at the shDn;^t of our ucaA the Mediterranean) 
fshSH denarii^ after all this, loo, there arc ccrtuln payntent^i frill ut 
be nwde to the farnicri of the rcveimc a I our enipirCii 

^'Mcticc a pound of the bc&i incense ‘>elU ar fi denarii, of the 
second t|tiality ai 5, and of the tlifrd qiialiiy at ^ denarfi." 

17. To Cfttia on rafts.— This was the Dhofnr, nr ^^Siachi^ 
Ihic*' Irankincenae, us disihiniuisbed front ihat nf the Hadramaui 
valley, which would naturJIy to by camel direct to Kahhaiha. Pliny 
(VI, .bt) doubts tlic story nf Ehc rnfbted rifts demed, lie rbiiA^. 
from a fancied rtvenihlince lo the rumc pven live African tribe 
tribe liddL- them—./j4/4ri the CruTk word meaniiiE * 'bladder 
Hut rbc Aseiras as mltrady sh^^wn, were from Aukh iS J$l) and were jf 
the Finrndm of Axuim And the itiflared raft is autheniii:, hcintj J 
wdl-kimwn i/iri, a ^pc still in uenerd usr en rht Euphrates, whence ( 
the ndttfarina Andjs no doubi brouaht it to thr Rtuiih cium, (Iris ii ^ 
ptnliidily, atfVfi, the ^ 4 TUTp:>-ship'' uf ^ JJ, sciii From Cana to Masini | 
lilami \t*r ion4>isc*ahe]J, j 
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27. The neighborinjf coast of Persia that part cf 
ibc iwuih Arahuri ttiaa hetwren ICurui \turia Ray and U ii3i 
which had rccantiy heen cuttgucreJ hy the Panhian l!>i>pirt; 'Hie 
word '‘Panhia'^ i>tir author ttviddsi, and k u likely that ihi^ 
did likcwiaff, krwwin^ farher rhe lutlcpcfidcuf iphert of infiiirEicc of 
ihc cuiiiitjEutrnt Kincfdotn of V^m^y which* whik an inreeraJ part oF 
tlir AfstCtd possraaioiij^ fiiairttaiiied iis [ocul ijovcrnmetii in an e^flriu 
never ^Ikwcd tlicr diarrictft nearer Ciesiphnii. 

2S. Imported into tliisi place.^llic li>t uf imporu itidir^EciL 
the nature of the trade: a link wheni, and cheap ckchinir for 

the rfailrdmaut, and {graven images fnr the houbchuld wnrahip of m 
kiniEi uiid the McdkcrrarKran product^ Clipper, tin^. coral and jftnra^. 
hif re-^shiElmeiu to fndifl, where thizy were in denuuid (§ 49 ^ and 
whifhec thry went in Hiidr^mauc shipping (% 57), akriir nith the 
frankinccEijf prucluced in the coiintiy. l*hc of Hadnimaiit, 

rhen as now* wiui toward [ndta by iM, and tnwarrl Hvi'in hy land, 
fiefit found the same condition^; the eapical fij]| nf l"ani<c merchants, 
the nariies toinw lo fiidia, dii: Straits and Jaca, and teturnkiv when 
they had aioiisfed a cunipetciicc- the proinrfurafr accepted 

because of hincJind'i domiiraTion of Indfa, in ihc face of the refigijiHH 
convictions of rulers and people isirmef/, i\\ ,122 - 

Malt/^n described the Had rami rradcr^ in Citiro as the kecjiesr of the 
lot, and siKihc of their arrivities in the Easi- while the Duirh gm- 
eminent finding the islandji of Java and SuFinatra ovcmin wish Ha^ 
druinaut Arubs, sfimulated tnqym>es of them in Uauvia, which re- 
soiled in Van den Berg’s Iwsok on thek country, compridne more 
Jetaik than Bent ctxild gather on the Apot! An enterprishig and 
unironiproiTibmg peopJe, these Chairamom.e, who may have been the 
















actilP power in the Min*an dytiajiry ind ihc Saharan ihiiT followcil il. 
tKifh of whom subswed niitiiiiv on ihc carriaec of f^ikinkOnsi: id t e 
north, m w;ii^;h they were liie inedarm* between ihe prefs"* 

«rid ihe ufipolluted y XBf: of ttnrtc wlio were ahk by propniaiinK the 
iptrn of the Kicreif tire, tu ihd and ijatlicf its blood for the punfica- 
linn maiikiEiJ, 

2S. ComJ.— This was the red coni of the Mcdhemnean. which 

cpniriianijcd i hiidi price in India and China, and was one of the 
principal Romait expnns thither, brine shipped m lUrbancnm, 
sa/a and M«/iris. (flee Si4 39. 49. ami 56. ' an import at Cana 
if waslntcndeJ for reshipraetii to India in .Arabof Hindu bottoms. 

28- Storas in Roman rime* meant two different ililnas: one, n 
solid.'was The resin of Styr^^ s/ftaatfjfj. order SiyraM<.w.r, somewhat 
rcHcmblilDt herMsin, and used in incense. Liquid atoms was the *ap 
of ariinta&i, order nanve in S. W. A-ua 

Minor, and CKported, accordine to Flucldeer and Hanbuty 

pp. 271-6), as far a* Chinx It was an expectorant and 
stimulont, niefal in chtonic bremchial afferttons. The Pcnplns does 
n.,r diitincuisb bei wrm them, hot Mnelfioer thinlts that the siorajs dcah 
in at Cana was tlie liquid storas, destined for India and Chinas whidi 
would have had little u-w for an iiicen-Se rd less tulue than iheir own. 

There was, however, a lorahise forstoratSn dcfendiiiu tile franlt- 

inccnsecatherenfromihc ■‘Krpentt’* t-uirtiioethctteM; seepp. 131-^ 

Hinh in his CAwu iind tie Rfiman Omitr quotes Chinese annals 
coverme this period, which state that the Syrians “collect aJl kinds oJ 
frticrani substances, the juice of which they bnil miu which 

he identifies with StorM- l ater armmL, referrine to ilie 6ih centu^, 
are more complete- “Ston,* is made by mixing and butting the juice 
wf vafiuus fragrioit treest it« not a natural pfoduct It is further said 
that the inhabitants of Ta-ts'ln V^yrial gather the sioTaat (plant, or parts 
of it J, JwiiiccM the juice Out, and thus make a baltatn i 

then sell its dregs to the iradcii of otber countriesi k thus eocs 
ill rough many hands before reaching China, and, when arriving here, 
is nnt very fragrant. " 

'I'hcse reference* indicate that tile Cbinew ja-J* may not have 
been (he product of one panicukr tree. 

Closer notes the name tti-At, which the Chinese annab further 
stair to have been the name of the country producing the stoiax, and 
CDiiiieci with the city Li-tim, supposed to be the same as Rfiam W 
Petra, which was a point of shipment. He compare* this with the 
rxiA-wond mentioned in sevemt Assyrian inscriprions H tribute received 
from Arabia, and with a city' called placed by I5e!it?ach south 
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of Akkof^il tht sea— hut fhinki it may have been [arther norths 

near Tyre. 

28. AiocSt a biOef catbartir^ bcinc the dried Juice cHoded 

from .//« P^rryi, Baler, order This was from very eafiy 

times an important article of commerce, and wasf prwJuct^d idln? 05 t 
entirely in Socotra. AnnTher less iti demuiidi was frr^rti .-/^v 

Afpijtksn native m Sonrh Arabia, particubiHy m the I hid m main valley„ 
but also as far as non hern Oman. The failure oj ibe Periplus lo 
mention Soentrine aJocB i$ surprising^ unlesK rhe product of the wtand 
was monopolized in C&im. ITiis h cioiie possible, as the island was 
ttibjecT to the Hadramaut- 

In modem limes ihese and many other vsirlctics are in o$e, both 
wild and cukivTited, through out the tropics. Hem (S?nfifm JnMfi, 
Pl 3811 found Very little aJoei collected in Socolmr bur many heldi 
enclosed by walls* where it had formerly been produced. He de- 
Bcribcs the ancient methmi still used lo prepare the gom^ the ihick 
Leaves piled op until the jaicc exudes of their own w eight, then ailowed 
to dry in the liun (or siK weeks and finally packed m tfcma for shipment. 

29. The B^y of SachaUttii-^Lmtil the Arabian coast was 

suneyed, there was an crroiteoui idea heM by all llic geographefs, of 
a deep indentation in the coast-bne herween cl Kelh ( 14^ 0" N , 
48“ AV H ) and Ras Ha^k (t7“ K, 5S^ W E. K midway he. 
Tween u^hkh Roa F ^ftiikt or Syagrus fl4^ 0 N.^ 51^ 12 E-) hiserred 
the suppoBcd pilf, riie error is very evident 'm hoicmy'i obsen'i- 
Tion^ which make Ra;; one of the siriking features of the 

Coosi, whereas its jicliial pmjeerion ix unimportant, and iti heitwht less 
than chat of the mni^e^^ farcher casL 

The name ai applied in % 29 Kcms to apply to this whole strip 
nf coisii in § 3Z That pan of it lying east of Ras Farat is subdivided 
lit the diMrict of Oman*i but in g 31 the name is resumed. Thi^ 
accords with the Arabian ^oirraphers whose extended heydruJ 

Dhofar. 

The wurt) ii Helk iini<J fr^m rh« Arabic Seii/, coast." 

the same wnriJ that appean In East Africa ai SravAfl, where the 
natives arc Called SnvM, ITti* narmw «rip of coast plain was dif¬ 
ferent inpAsraiibJcally and eihnoloeicJly from the Vjllcjr of Hadm- 
maut. 

'ITic medix^'al form of the word wwSheher or Shehr, and ihc 
medixval port that teptaced Cana was E*-*heht i ihr Kscier of Marco 
EoJo). 

Ibn Khaldun < Kay s rnnslaiion, p, 180) has the followine w:- 
cif this coast. **Ash-Shihr iS| like Hijte and hamatip otic of 
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sbc LiieiEldmnft of the Arabiiiii It ia aepamte from Hadra- 

m-iiit and Omsin. There is no rnlrtvaiion, neither are thenr palm- 
ircfTS in the eauntrs'. The wealth of tha mhabjmnt^ coiliists«d f amck 
and fioaw. Their fot«J is flesh* preparationfi of milk and imall hsh, 
wiTh which they sJuo feed theif bea«s. The country la abo knnwn 
as that of Vfahra^ and the camels calkd Mahriyah camels are reared 
in ir. Ash-Shihr b wjmetimes coninined with OmuTir but it is con- 
to Hadramaut, md it has hern deiscriWd m constiUitiiiw the 
idfrm of that cumilry. ft pirndtices fnnkincensep mid on the seashore 
the Shihrite itniberjEris is found. The Endian Ocean emends alnne 
the south and oti the nOKfth Hadfamaiit, as if Sliilir were the sea-shore 
of the kitef- Berth are under one kmc/’ 

Htimmel (in IlilprrcKr, *p, 700-1} fc>r a denvation of 

this name rrom some word allied to the old Hebrew term for fraiikm- 
eense, which dofcs not seem to have been in use on the 

south coast, while the evidtuce of the Arab wriferK is aiiplinsi him. (See 
also Glaser^ Sfew* 17M.) The Pcnplus in ^2 b UbEuiest h^nv 

by usini! the adjective 5arfj?j5rf^ aji qualify!n:i; "^fninkmccruJe/* which 
w'oiifd be quite redundant. 

Vauiihn (PAttrm. Xlli 1SS3) sjscaks of the S^ta^urrfr 

hl^rt from Arabia, as yielding higher prices than that pruduceil in 
Africa; a term euctly tOftespondm^ to the ^^SachsJitie frankincense'' 
of the Pcriplus. 

2^r Always fatal. “The reportH of the unhealthy character of 
this const, ipreiid by the cArlicjif oaders, have Ewen 3ut?^iimed to be their 
device to discouraite competition. The fate of Niehohr'A part>' in 
Yemen, stnd the more recent traeii: outcome of Brnc's exploraiions, 
sufVicEcntJy confirm the dangers from irLakna, Hysenreri'snd the scorch- 
ing sun. 

But aiiide from the question of physical hralth, the tapping of the 
frankincense tree was belieiieH to Ew .attended by special dangers, ex¬ 
pressed in the Ealrh of the people, aEii:l aiisitiy from the suppn>w;d 
divinicy' of the tree itself- 

Robenson .Smirh tf p +27) recounts 

this beUef as follows: 

'*The religkms v:iluF of Incense w^is orjginaUy hidepefidcor of 
animal ssacrifice* for frankincense w-as ihe gum of a very holy species 
of tree, which was coliccied with reli^lou^ prevniiuons. lYheihrr, 
therefore, the sacred odor was used in migucfils or burned like an 
altar sacrifice, it appears to have owed its virtue, like the gum of the 
samifra CacBCta) tree* to the idea thai it wa> ihe blood of an anirri!4ie 
and divine plant 
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And ag:ain (p. 133): “In Hadramaut it is still dangerous to touch 
the sensitive mimosa, because the spirit that resides in the plant will 
avenge the injury. The same idea appears in the story of Harb b. 
Omayya and Mirdas b. Abi Amir, historical persons who died a gen¬ 
eration before Mohammed. When these two men set fire to an un¬ 
trodden and tangled thicket, with the design to bring it under cultiva¬ 
tion, the demons of the place flew away with doleful cries in the shape 
of white serpents, and the intruders died soon afterwards. The jinn 
it was believed slew them because they had set fire to their dwelling- 
place. Here the spirits of the trees take serpent form when they 
leave their natural seats, and similarly in Moslem superstition the jinn 
of the ^oshr and hamata are serpents which frequent trees of these 
species. But primarily supernatural life and power reside in the trees 
themselves, which are conceived as animate and even as rational . . 
Or again the value of the gum of the acacia as an amulet is conneaed 
with the idea that it is a clot of menstruous blood, /. e ., that the tree 
is a woman. And similarly the old Hebrew fables of trees that speak 
and act like human beings (Judg. IX, 8 ff., 2 Kings XIV, 9) have 
their original source in the savage personification of vegetable species.” 

The Romans and Greeks, it is well known, believed that the 
souls of the dead were incarnate in the bodies of serpents and revisited 
the earth in that form; hence, as Frazer has shown {^Goldtn Bought 
3d ed., IV, 74), such praaiccs as that described in the Baccha of 
Euripides, when nursing mothers entered the Dionysiac revels clad in 
deer-skins and girded with serpents, which they suckled. Hence, 
also, the Roman custom of keeping serpents in every household, and 
the serpent-worship connected with their god Aesculapius, to whose 
shrines, as well as to those of Adonis in Syria, childless women re¬ 
paired that they might be quickened by a dead saint, ay////;, or by the 
god himself, in serpent form. Such was the belief concerning the 
births of Alexander of Macedon and the Emperor Augustus. 

Herodotus refers to this same belief in two passages (III, 107 
and II, 75) which have been laughed at as travellers’ yams. “The 
Arabians gather frankincense,” he says, “by burning styrax, which 
the Phoenicians import into Greece; for winged serpents, small in 
size and various in form, guard the trees that bear frankincense, a 
great number round each tree. These arc the same serpents that in- 
v'ade Egypt. They are driven from the trees by nothing else but the 
smoke of the styrax.” That is, the wrath of the incense-spirit was 
appeased by the perfume provided by the st>Tax-spirit. And c\'cry spring, 
he says, these winged serpents flew into Egypt through a narrow pass 
near Buto, where they were met by the ibis and defeated; hence the 
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^civcnidon fordid ihiic in \htc is rvidcntl^ a bciirf rhai ihe 

dn-spirii havered over it* Mr^id the roderscamed k in miirkft, 
* aiiil that the danger rhar [hmtened the Ef^piiarrs was avemcii by the 
defensive power of their own Aacred hard. The loirataon ol ihi-i Ihiii ► 
is disputed, but it was probably altiai; ^ornc ancient desert irade^nnife 
soch 4is that between Copioa and fie re nice ar thp lime of the Peripins. 
liuto wsis idso the name of jn Egyptian deiT>% horrnwed from *'Go(f i 
Lajid” i Yemen), 

I'heophrasius has the same story of the tree guarded hy winded 
serprniSp bur fi'fersai to emnamun (HiiL P/dii/,, 1X\ 6). 

AecordinE m J^erndotys^ all the frattrant Eutne of Arabia w'ere 
fiimilariy ^u^rded, except myrrh j which may suEceir that msTrh 
from a more pureFy Jolrtanire di^iett less imbued witJi the animism 
of the earlier races of Arabia 

The same belief probabty appems in the "^ficry flyinE MrpenK^" 

of Isakh XXX^ 60 . 

Mechciiuij waters were truarded by limtlrur pow'ers; a dnitron 
sarred in Ares proieeted the sacred sprinE ahoi-c hmeiiisin ApolEo 
(l-rajer* Paui^nim^ 4^5) j while among the Arabs aU medidnal 
waiem were proferted hy Jmni (W, RbberTson Smith, cf>.,lbB), 

'f he faith of die Incense-Land presents iimuy features in com- 
mt>n with that of the Grceki. While Fraxcr U no doubt fight in 
warning oirainsi iiniberiTninatc assimilation of deities Greek, Egyptian 
and Semitic, there h certainly some imth in the words of Etiripidr^;' 
rbccliiis (son of Jove and Semete, daughter of fJic Plumidan Cad¬ 
mus) who came to Greece ^'havine left the svealthy lands of the 
Lydtanp. and 3*hrygi«ns and tfic sun-parched plains of the Pef?tfans^ 
and the IlHlctnan wail*; and having come over ilic stormy land of tlie 
Mrdeii, and Mr h^ppy Arjiifia, and all Asia which lies along the ctiast 
of the Sals Sea, , , there having esrabikhed my mysicrics''—^tisd 
“evrrs' one of these foreign nations celebrates these orgtes.'* 

Accorditig to Herodotun fill, « amt 1, U\}, rhe only deities of 
the Incense-Land were Diony*«$ and UranLa, whom thej- calted 
CJmtal and Alfc; while the Scmhic jiniple of ileroe (11, 29) wof* 
shipped Zeus f Ammon> and Bacchus whom Glaser assimi- 

latcji with the Kanhaiuc gods *Am and Uihirat i Fktii irnif dir 

liri/Ar^ 45). iVow the invocaEioits of DionyjttES in the myn^ 
Ttries were 'Taoc, Baerbi, Hues, Aties, Ant?, ' and 

according to Geefo f /V ^^tura in, 23) one of the names 

of Ibcchiw w as in whose my^erie^ at Alexandriu^ we are 

told by Ckmetit (Prvtrrpt. fi, 16) i^rsofis initiated had m serpent 
drawn ihrniigh ihe brrsorn of their roh«, and the ri^fib iias idenrihed 




with the Eud Gw/jfirn |V^^ 76). Here seemK m bt 

fiume hish^ ai Icum, far Idi^nnlir^liiDri of tlic igod of tile lncci]Ae-f.3nd 
to wbom Pliny the nqinc Stt/tn; whoiTi GLi^r \ etc.i^ p. 
46 tlimk?;^ iJeniicsiE iv’tth Shsons, the S^bLiwi ^un^odr ^nd whojie 
name appont al^n in the CApiT,il cky, Sobota of fHibiKithji i Shabwa). 

1 here is a sugEcsttve simibrirj' in the leurj^oK cancerninj; fhc 
crater of BIr Harhiii iri the fbdmminLit, and Actrta, on the top of 
which an anrienr l.:trin pnent drscribes the peotde offering incense to 
the cele^tifl] deities. Foirncrly^ Kraxer iayi$p vacfimv were sacriflved 
alsOp protnbly to appease the spirns who were jupposed to dwell 
there. 

The AhyHsiniiui Chronicle, tracinft rhe descent nf the inonsuch^ 
of that people who tniemed from the Incense-I^ndp heads the li^ 
with *‘ArWc the Serpent"’ (Salt, i7>., p. +6U ^ and f^idoEfns in hh 
111, 284^ refers to the ^'tp^eai doenn who li^rd at 
Axum/ " s^i J lo have been burst asunder by the prayers of fiinc Chris¬ 
tian saints. ’ Sec also James Feriiusson, Tt^ nn^/ Str^at fftrtAffii 
Plutarch, /)r //r45r ri 6^j/r^ and Di^ D^Jtiia Oraia/Arum.} 

JO- Syiigms is unnucsnonahly R:ils Farrak, fS“ 36'S2^ 12' 
E_, a bluff he;idland risinc m a hrsijhi of about 2500 Feet, tisit^e for 
TTuiny milcAatonj; the coasr. Thif riamc, meaiilnt^ **vii]d hoar" in 
Cnt* fc, is prohahly a rorruprion of ihe Arabic rribe-name plunil 

iiimWr^ ipptartnt! Jso in ^ukini Bay, and an rhe modern villaifcoF 
Sathar. l^hin wax an tncefwe-earhtrino folk^ whose name Pliny as- 
simibres to the Greek for '"holy"—frt>m wir, the root-fortu 
of iiiuAar. See f.^li^cr, SJth^^ IftO. 

Yci the modern name Fartak, according ro Forsicr {gp. 
171}., ha:S the same meanintt^ *"VVild Bexar's Snnui,^^ the medi.irvil 
Arabic ^eotrraphers havini^ poiiHibly followed Ptolerny’i nomenclalure. 

30. Dioscoridtlt * nc^iier the Ambkn eoii^ than the African in 
pninl of population HtiJ lanttuae?. if niH in location as our author 
asserts), continues its name in ihe modem Socotra 30' S+" 

0" K. I. Both forms arc cnmiptions of ihe Sanscrit Dvipa 
meBiiinti * ^Island abfwir of bliw.^" Agatharthidc^ refers ro ir as 
^^lidand oF the JSIcst/' a stoppine-plarr f nr the voyagers between India 
and Ariibia. Ifoiw ancienr rh^ Hindu name may he \$ iiukiiijwji} the 
sense th.vf$ib|y antedates the lanpiaize m which it is expre^^ted. An 
I'y.vpdan tale nf the Xlllrh F^-ptian dynasty i 18th century B. C. 
mcnufUed by (.joJenischef ' Fteport rpf rhe ^’th Coi^^tress oF Qricntal- 
isis, ^k^^li^l, IS8I K ^^peaksnf it a$ **Ubnd of the Genius, Ar-flPir4p the 
home nf the Kinpnf ihr Inrensf'l-andp and In the jeniiis’'" inay be 
rern^uired the rttrn or spirk of the sactrd tree, 'fhere ii cause 
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for believing that this is also the “Isle of the Blest,** the farthest 
point reached by the wandering hero of that Babylonian Odyssey, the 
narrative of Gilgamesh; which joins to the story of a search over the 
known world for the soul of a departed friend, found in the end by 
pray^er offered to Nergal, god of the dead, the material record of an 
early migration around the shores of Arabia. The theory of this 
Cushite-Klamite migration, o||^ined by Glaser (Skhxfy vol. II) is thus 
recounted by Hommel {Ancient Hebrexv Tradition, p. 39): 

“Kgyptian records furnish us with an important piece of ethno¬ 
logical evidence. From the Xllth dynasty (2200 B. C. ?) onwards 
a new race makes its appearance on the Egyptian horizon: the Kashi 
in Nubia, This name was originally applied to Elam (Babyl. kashu: 
cf. the Kissioi of Herodotus, the modern Khuzistan; cf. also Cutch 
and Kachh in India), and according to Hebrew translation, was 
afterwards given to various parts of central and southern Arabia; 
from this he argues that in very early times—prior to the 2d millen¬ 
nium B. C.—northeast Africa must have been colonized by the Elam¬ 
ites, who had to pass around Arabia on their way thither. This theory 
is supported by the fact that in the so-called Cushite languages of 
northeast Africa, such as the Galla, Somali, Bcja, and other allied 
dialects, we find grammatical principles analogous to those of the early 
Egyptian and Semitic tongues combined with a totally dissimilar syn¬ 
tax presenting no analogy' with that of the Semites or with any Negro 
tongue in Africa, but resembling closely the syntax of the Ural-altaic 
languages of Asia, to which . . . the Elamite language belongs. 
According to this view, the much-discussed Cushites (the Aethiopians 
of Homer and Herodotus) must originally have been Elamitic Kass- 
itf^s, who were scattered over Arabia and found their way to Africa. 
It is interesting to note that the Bible calls Nimrod a son of Cush, and 
that the name Gilgamesh has an Elamitic termination. What the 
Nimrod epic tells us of his wanderings around Arabia must therefore 
be regarded as a legendary version of the historical migration of the 
Kassites from Elam into East Africa. Nimrod is merely a personifi¬ 
cation of the Elamitic race-element of which traces are still to be 
found both in Arabia and in Nubia.** 

And in the same book, pp. 35-6, Hommel thus describes the 
references in the epic, which in its present form he dates at about 
2000 B. C.: 

“In the 9th canto we are told how he set out for the land of 
iVlashu (central Arabia), the gate of which (the rocky pass formed by 
the cliffs of Aga and Salma), was guarded by legendary scorpion-men. 
(Hence perhaps the name “land of darkness*’ applied to Arabia in 
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early Hebrew annals.) For 12 miles the hero had to make his way 
through dense darkness; at length he came to an enclosed space by 
the sea-shore where dwelt the virgin goddess Sabitu; who tells him 
that “no one since eternal days has ever crossed the sea, save Sha- 
mash, the hero. 

‘‘Difficult is the crossing, and extremely dangerous the way, 

And closed are the Waters of Death^,which bolt its entrance; 

How, then, Gilgamesh, wilt thou cross the sea?** 

But Gilgamesh is directed to Arad-Ea, the sailor of Per-napishtim, 
who is in the forest felling a cedar. Him he asks to ferry him across 
to the Isle of the Blest.” After cutting 120 timbers 60 cubits long 
(surely not “oars," as the translation has it, but rather logs for an 
inflated raft) and smearing them with pitch, 

“Then Gilgamesh and Arad-Ea embarked; 

The ship tossed to and fro while they were on their way. 

A journey of forty and five days they accomplished in three days. 

And thus Arad-Ea arrived at the Waters of Death**— 

which may have been Bab el Mandeb, and at the “Isle of the Blest” 
where dwelt Shamash-Napishtim, great-grandfather of Gilgamesh. 

The island Pa-anch of the Egyptian tale is obviously the same as 
the incense-land Panchaia of Virgil {Geor^a I, 213), and the tale 
itself indicates that Socotra was an important center of international 
trade not far from the time of Abraham. Here the occasional navies 
of Eg>’pt met the peoples of Arabia and Africa and the traders of India, 
from the Gulf of Cambay and perhaps in greater numbers from the 
aaive ports in that ruined sea of past ages, the Rann of Cutch ( the 
Elrimn of § 40); a condition not changed at the time of the Peri- 
plus, when the inhabitants were a “mixture of Arabs and Indians and 
Greeks,” nor yet when Cosmas Indicopleustes visited the place, 
noting its conversion to Christianity, and observing that the. Greek 
element was planted there by the Ptolemies. Marco Polo Mil, 32) 
found still * a great deal of trade there, for many ships come from all 
quarters with goods to sell to the natives. A multitude of corsairs 
(called Bawary^ from Cutch and Gujarat) frequent the island; they 
come there and encamp and put up their plunder for sale; and this 
they do to good profit, for the Christians of the island purchase it 
knowing well that it is Saracen or Pagan gear.” 

'Fhe names Paunch and Panchaia Glaser would connect, as 
already noted, with such others as Pano and Opone^ the land of Punt 
and the Puni or Phcenicians, whose sacred bird was likewise con¬ 
nected with Panchaia. Pliny gives the story (X, 2); 

“T*he Phoenix, that famous bird of Arabia . . . the size of an 
eagle, and has a brilliant golden plumage around the neck, while the 
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rest of the body is of a purple color; except the uil, which is azure, 
with long feathers intermingled of a roseate hue; the throat is 
adorned with a crest, and the head with a tuft of feathers. ... It is 
sacred to the sun. . . . When old it builds a nest of cinnamon and 
sprigs of incense, which it fills with perfumes, and then lays its body 
upon them to die. From its bones and marrow there springs a small 
worm, which changes into a little bird; the first thing that it does is 
to perform the obsequies of its predecessor, and to carry the nest 
entire to the City of the Sun near Fanchaia, and there deposit it upon 
• the altar of that divinity. The revolution of the great year is com¬ 
pleted with the life of this bird, and a new cycle comes round again 
with the same characteristics as the former one. in the seasons and 
appearance of the stars.’* 

Seyffanh has supposed this to refer to the passage of Mercury every 
625 years, and Glaser conneas the legend with the hawk-faced 
Egyptian god Horus {khor). Compare Job XXIX, 18: “Then I 
said, I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my ^ys as the Phee- 
nix” {Khor or Khol). The bird came from an Arabian land, hence 
his name from the people thereof; just as the Greeks gave the same 
name phomt^ to the date-palm, native in that land; which may be 
assumed to have been the southern shore of the Persian Gulf, whence 
convulsions of nature, climatic or political changes, drove its inhabit¬ 
ants in opposite directions, carrying their culture with them and dupli- 
cating Persian Gulf place-names continuously in the Mediterranean 
and Lrythrsean Seas. 


(See the introduction Uebrr dU nUn- und Sprachen Jfnkas in 
Upsius Nubischt Grammatii; Glaser, Punt und dit Sudarabhehtn 
Rruht, and the reports of the Austrian South Arabian Kxpedition.) 

lizards, of which the flesh is eaten. —These 
are probably nihticu!, family Varanida, order Uctrtilia, native 

throughout the African region, and attaining a length of more than 
five feet. Another sp^ies. f. salvator, while somewhat larger, seems 
to be native only in India and fanher east. The flesh of all the Par 
an.d^ although offensive to the smell, is eaten by the natives, and 
considemd equal to that of fowls. The name Paronus is from the 
Ambic Ouaran li«rd; which by a mistaken resemblance to the Fng- 
hsh w^n has l^en rendered into a popular I.atin name. Monitor 

yCnmhndj^t Natural History, \l\\^ SA 2 -S.) 

** '*• species are meant The 

tortoise-shell of commerce is from Ckriont imbriiota familv Cl,,!. V 

d™. ,«ch,n8 . knph o, „„„ .■ ^ 


ajca-lurtulw/' as oar author puu ii, hm he uii ia dcHLnbe a 

, "'irujurEiwii^tuitoisep thr br^cjif with the [hickcsit khcll/' whkh htsij 

be CA^IoHf the "^trcii turtle'' i^ka a ficu-turUHsc), but ii mure 

likeiy one of thf ^ieAilTi-r brhd-ii;>nt>LUic!!i (family TmuJiftidtr^ wliicb ^p- 
peur in uiuriy nf the af the VVeitcni Indisiii OL'enti; of which 

muME arc fsuw eJttinci, (TfitaJla ^rrm^idiiTt tHi3> rccciii3>' iti Miidii- 
^aicur), while ochrrsf like T. £i£aiti/^ and 71 are found 

in Icu-si frct|ueiited ttliiids. The *'iA£]d-cono3iic’ and the *"whhe- 
tortoisc’^ may include icvcnil species of iV*-rf 

(See Alff/wrir/VIIJ^ ,4ti+-387-) 

M. Cuinabflr, that calivd Indian, Oracon't bEnod. } The 
Confusion beiwccn dmgon^s blood fihe exudation of a dracarru' utd 
<yyr cinnabar (red sulphide of meffufy J is of loni standing, hut leaa 
absurd rban it seems nt hrsl dpht- The Kory is given by Pliny 
(SXXIlh 3S, 5 uid Vlll, 12) The word hmiii>dn^ he hi>s. Is 
properly the name given m rhe rhiek mancr which issuer from ihc 
iiragon when crushed beiiearh rhe weight of die dying elcphanl^ mixed 
wiEh rhe blood of diher animal. The oecasioni were the coiitinual 
combats which were believed to take place between llie two. 

I The dragon wsts said 10 have a pasion for clepfant's blood j he 

* [wined himscif around ihe elephant"s trunk, fixed his teeth behind rhe 

^ e*ir, and drained all ihe blood at a draught; when the dephaiu fell 

dead to the ground^ in his fall crushing the now intuxicatPi! dragon. 
Any thick red earth was ihus attributed to sui^h Combats, and given 
the name Originally red ochre (peroxide of iron\ was 

probably the principal earrh m named, l-ater the Spaniidl quicksilver 
earth (red sulphide of merruiy), was given the same name and r>re- 
ferred as a pigment to rhe iron. Ijiter^ agjiii, the exudaimns of 
Drac^na uTttta^rs in SoTotEi and Dra^^a ffAkaniAti in Somaliland 
and Hadramaut border />re^*5r«rtfj, and Cdlufr*^* ffrm'tm JndU (order 
Rf/mfa^)y were given the name kinrt&krrr. flcing of samiUr texture 
and appeantnee, ihe Confusion iii not surprising^ at rhe Romani had 
no knowledge of chemistry. 

Hliny nored crroni made by phrsiciani in hia diy, of preacribing 
the poij^onous Spani?*h cinnabfir inslead of [he Indian j and proposed 
a wliirion of ihc prohlcTTi by Cidliiig rhe mercury earth mimum, the 
tschre irtilm, iind the I'egetable prwkicr but usage did not 

fgjjiiw him. VVe now give the menrur^' einb the old Greek name 
for dragon’s and the dried Juice we give the same name in 

Knghsh. 

Wellsled r« IHJtS, II, +S0-1fmled the two 

varieticx of one of which had leavea the camek could eat. 




in 

w hik the mther wiAiflu bitter. Bent {^atArm A7% 317) 

A portd tlciimptiuii t>f liih i^eculiaf tree* witli itK think, 
trunk and faliine irscrnbltnp lui uiTibielij turned iiuddc out. He riulcs 
that very littk in now exported rmni Sofoira* the cultivated product 
from Sumarn and Smith Atiierica having fiMperseded it. 1 he method 
ot i^rherlnc li the vim plot pwsible, the dried juice deintr knocked 
off the tree into iiild the Ricely-broken drops fetch the best price. 

According; iti the Ontuiy Ditfsoiury the word ii^mAar 'is ‘^of 
eai^iem origin ^ Pertiinji 'sSn/aff, = Hindu ein- 

iiabar." 

'I'he bit of folk-lore ^Linted by Fbny confirrux the ludkxi noi\- 
iieeticn^ of SocoLra. Comhars ivkh i dngou or Hsctpenl fur poi^iesuoii 
of 3 ^ered pInc^H or lor the relief of a suffering people, appear in all 
the .Vlediterruuean countries^ such were related of Apdiu at the 
or^'Jc of Delphi, of Adonif^ in Syria (perpetuated in the modem faith 
in Si. Geui'ge in the same locali^), to oy nothing of iVlarduk and 
I'igOiAt ill the Ikhyti^iiian creation-^ory. But in all these legendx, 
held by Semitic people or borrowed from them, the con[ender h a 
iieio or ik god I while in Smroto it is an clcpbant. Pliny offers a ina- 
tertahsuc rapUnaiiou, which iii unconvincing bccauae elephants are 
jiut Eotind in Soenrra or in the nrighboring parts of Africa. It ii evU 
deiitly a local Eaith rather than a natural fact, and lighr may he ihrown 
upon it by BentubiieAsttiou {^aiitra 3 i 7 ^.J lli,n dragiiiri 

hlfxid 11 still called In Sueolra ^^bknjd of two hroihers/^ 

In ihc Mediterranean world this gum wav used mediciimlly and 
as a dyer m India it hud also cerempiiial u^s. One miist refett tiui lo 
the Buddhism uf ihc KusihaH dynast)’, apparently dmiuiiynt as far south 
aithe miMlcm E^itibay at the time of rhe Peripitis, but rjibei so the 
earlier faitli—Bralimaubm overlaid upon nature-worship, (hen preva¬ 
lent among tile DravidUn races farther south. The mentbers of die 
Brahman iraid were Braluriat ^'ishnu ami Siva, the aeuiot„ preserver, 
and dc^to^tfy (hey were worshipiufd especially at a shrine on an 
island hi Bomli^iy harhor, calted lilepltanthi (in constant conncctiou 
commercially wi(!i the Gulf of Aden>, and an eleplmnt's head was 
the visible emhEem id (lie 'lartrd sy^lEahle AUM, lepreseniinc the 
rrtad, which w^as prumiuiiceil ar the hegiunina rind ihc end *A any 
rcrading of the sacreiS books, ;ind had many mystic properties. I'he 
drpluni sTjjtulied more particularly lhe firri person of the trad, Brahma 
tile creaiot, while the dragon ^rpent, in tlic of rhe rcihra, 

n:prcser^(ed Siva ihe dettroyerj and these cotubuis of Bliay, heiwreu 
an dcpliaiii and a dragon, the bhMxi from which woi called ''bltKuJ 
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€ki iwii brothers,^' to he ;.i ref^ETEki^n ni the rh£r}>GLii:il irrmAirr be- 

twi'cti the hril and thin! jh^nuuiH of rhe Hitidki trtidx 

ll h iiofabk that the Hindu njinc for apiieanft iikcwitfc 

amunt; the mj'iAcnciujt namei of the seven nianircfftation^uf the pt^wer 
of AL^M in their rituah "Kartht hteaven^ .Middle Rctnon, HJace 
of finite, ^ th HkUj Abode of Truths" indicating that the 

fiiland had iE^ name from tfie Indian merchanti^ who had ^ emittnited 
to eaiT)^ on ttade there'" JO), capertaJly in thiii^ icuendar}' ^nm of 
the draearna^ and huu^cHlini: that tiic name is aj old the XlHth 
dyn^iy talc atid tlic (jili^amcsfi epie. 

Another aun'UTiJ of Hindu influence ^emii to Ise the rrmt^h or 
blue silk neok-eord, the had^c oF bapmm in modern Ab^^tbui 
Christianrt)', which more thjin any Arab the 

or Miered cord of the BmlnUEin priest, 

(See the tererenee* in J, CJ. I’r^ter't/Vwif^j'^r iuid 
Porphyr>v j^r j^rh(k \\ Maurice, 

frrtffffn ' 

JO, Yicid^ riD fruit. mo$t be understood as refenikig 

to uitnciiltijire; thi$ island wi^ purticulariy rich in narural prridutis of 
ciimimcrckl vuhke, draiton^s blot^d and frankincense were all 

plecidfuli abo myrrh jutd other i|ijni&^ bin owini; m the monopoly of 
the CliiiEraituuite these went to market at Cana- ftent found miny 
evidences of this carty nade, but no prfna*nf exploitanoni the vvilled 
uhic-lield^ deicenedt the frank irbceryie, myrrh and docon's blood un- 
•L'oJ letted j :ind the enen^ie^ of the people employed imthc pmduetbn 
of ebrihed butter line island nee mod full of cattle^ and the SuJtm 
kept a upecta! dbow to cxrrr the Kklnx^nid prsof clarthed butter to the 
mainland^ where it ivas in demand as far as Museal and Zamdbar* 
p. J^tiL 

JL Sithfect Iti the Fr^nkitli'^tiiie CouDtry.—By speech^ 
race and political aJIt^tiojice Soroini has been joined to the Mahra 
disSrict of S<mrli Ar^hia from time immemorbl. 1^ Rociuc^s map of 
l7l6*boweil it ‘Mep<mdin!; upufi ihe Kingdom of Faitach^' 1 Ho- 
liurth, pr 4S '; Welljsird, ivntitu: in ISJS t^. cjl., 4SCI-5) 

found h jealously mcntianpil i-s a dependency of the Sheikh of Kbain, 
^‘furiiierly called KJnti Fumk;'* sml Bent found the same. (Sec 
sixi tlic iiumernus reports of the AiHirEin KxpGdihon.) 

;^L Cfiirri^OIiedi for defence ae^iii!it the two rncmics of the 
CharramotitiZ', by whom they were hard pressed fin either ndrE: 
namely, the hlomcrites and the PurthiaOK 

M. The Bay of Otiiann^ licinc that portion of the Hay of 
Satliiiliirt Ivinu nf Syasrus, Li the modem Kamur Bay. (15 


IV K-. iO' EJ* The **mounimns hti^h ind nxi\ jud -vii-cpi 
itihabtTcd by cavc-dwe!kr&/' are thr rh^eni Jehtl Kiimaf and JftHel 
Gara, mchlntf iJtJtuijcs caf over feei. 

The name “Onmno/* the Srtmc « ihe mudcnl Qitisiiii 
to hive extended ic the time gf the Periplua over a Isa^er 5irei, in- 
cludini^ mueh the souih shote of the Persian Gylf well the 
coasi of &tmth Antbift ysfaras RbA Hiwkj all of which 5 eeMi$ fn have 
been subject to ibc Parthiioft, hut reecotly—for hidt^ru^ of Cliarax 
Spulni, writinit hi the time of AucrttitiiR, ijpealtH of '‘Goitsus, Kiiifi 
of I he Onismibe in the Kninkineenjse Country-/' The tuftJt l^erueeri 
Rsui Haaik itid Kaitak, lilccwLw aKdEoeLited wiili the imioe Ooiana 
ill ihe had fallen to rhe ChitramoMtsc m the reerot piFtiriofi 

of the |il4:ei]$e-l^nd 

32, The htirtnif Moticlu).—ThU ia ideniiheii with 

Khur Reid (17^ 2* N. > 54** 2b* E a pmteeted inles Uv.m dtiiied 
at 1u%v tide hy a sand-hiri; inm which emptier the Wadi Pirbat 
I( i« u iTOLiple of miles run of the modern town of TakHr in ihc ea^E- 
ern p^rt of ihc plain of Dhofar, i fertile irrip of some SO mile^ along 
die CiKiJut betw^een Rui Risiti and Rus Mirbat^ autrounded by the GKrn 
Mountains Marro Polo deienbci it (HI, luxviiif ai^ "a very good 
haveii^ so that there ia a et^at iraJlie of vhippin^ between tbii atid 
India. ** It ifrt no doubt, the **harbor of the Abaseni'^ of Spephanua 
Hli'-junnuA. The ancient capihil^ S^tphar t whei^ce the tiuidern iriiiie 
of Dhofaj^ COD fused by many o^riltirvd iLeoitni|iher> with iSii pliar ot 
Zafar, the capital of the Mumeriles iti Yemen) tiiv pfidubly in Ehe 
weRiem put of the plain, neltr the itiodern Hafa. 

fvipKar seems to mean no tnore than "\apitai” or ^Ydyil resi¬ 
dence/' fto thiit the Uve name nf the aneierif city fa nnkpiowii. 
Ptolemy calls it J^rnr P&lti, “City T»f the I luhiiiihat." 

The Plain of Dhof^t, uid the nuuiniains hchiiid it and for some 
distance beyond on either side» Ate the untfitmJ* and perhaps always 
the most impnrimt, Iitcense-tuuid of Anbia- ^Vc are fortnnatc in 
having: a vivid dcseriptiori of the whole retfion^ by J. Thendore ikent 
^ Awpthj4 ^ h 1^9-1-H, wish a map facing patn: 204 ^ re¬ 
printed in his Ssfuf^frrj wf[h careful corrections by Cllascr 

i Dif Jhjiinifrm dru^itTf si/hinf 182-193 ^ The plain is aJIuvia] 
Miil washed down from the nmuoLainSt wUith are of limestone^ cav¬ 
ernous^ and hiirll Clioiigh to attract the tain^y so (hat instead of the 
sand5tone and volcanic rocks elsewhere on ihc south here Is 

^*onc luge oBsi> by the sea/* aHtipJantly WTiiered the year mund, and 
produci ng cm ps of all kinds. 1 Tic encitcl i ng mountains arc the Jhm me 
of many streams, iraEheting in lakes nn the upper levck and lalEing to 
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rhf^ Ehrmihih deiiKly vi'iNHleii v^llryf^, al^KHriiiii 

mimrjs^ fsrrm tin iifl iiidrs d ilelighlfij] furciip qiiil thr rriMunlahiii alwc 
xhr lalctr^ arE ^Ud alnio&r r 6 rli« >11111111 ft with ilitiNt. Suvli a ^vik 
wc niivcf i^j,iri‘iE(| ro w'linns^ in Arabb; ft nfmiMde^i ii> ititjrc tiT iltt 
rich viilfeyn lE^dfukf rh^ lAblcbnd i>f Abjfiiiniti- . . £iurciri->cciitcd 
while jE!i^Ritne huns itt eArbrti^ Ffrim ihc and the air wav fra- 
craiiT with the odnr nf many HciWErs. . . It h iirnhablE thdt a kiiuw- 1 - 
edge fif ffuch vollEyi m ihe^ e^Juf^d for Amhid its amtiptkr ie^niLkiti«n 
for floral wealth/* And fnlbwmi^ up the sfmarn leadini^ fo ihe aji- 
cient harhor, which fdlift over a remarhahlchTneotiimridifTi ifeni ftimid 
a hrimd ttraissj'{ilain ujurd frrr ^ni:^iiiet md in the midift a wcindEil lakcp 
die rcntirr of I he lociJ faith of the Gara tribe; '^iheyafhmi that 
jinnica live in the wntcr^ and I hat w^hoever wets his feet hefe is sure 
to Have fever, . , . F.vcry Nosemher 1 fair iji held here, to which aJi 
the Beduloa ol the Gam tribe come and make merry. The fair of 
Olrhat f$ ecinsqdercd Jiy them the tEmt fcxdva .1 ol the year A nninil 
rock WHS vhowii m on which ihc clifef mairk'im aiu to eaorciite the 
pnrii of die liLke^ ajidjiround him the people daiiec," 

A iihurt way up the mouniain-ride Jius; back of flala, the 
modem town, ia ^rcat cave hunt^ with staketnei, I'lelnw^ which 
arc ihc luInK of an ancient town, in the eenter of which is a natural 
Hole llKP fret deep and about SD in diameter, around thiji link arc 
the rnnaiii^ of walls, and the crdiimns of a tante entrance pie," 
Thk^ the native^ told Henl, was the '‘well of the Adiiet/' no doubt 
an aiicieiic oracte, meiitr^Jiietl as such hy fht^eitiy* Ihn llatutn and 
others 

Sear flak are the ruins of the ancient capfEai, “by the >rat 
aomnd an acm|»n[is $ume 1 fl(k feet in heii^hl, cnciR'Itd by a moat still 
full of Water4 and in the cenler, ^ill cimnccced with the fea, hul 
olmmT silted up, is a tiny harbor, "rhr umund U D:>vejed with the 
remains of ancieiiE Teniples, the arch it ec Eure of uhiirh at once con¬ 
nects the 111 With that of the columns ai Aduhfi, Cokw and Axnm'— 
after serinii whrcb m* doubt can he entertained that the Mine pe^iple 
built them all/* 

I n Hafa ihe Beiin fomtd “a bjcouir wiEh FmnkinceiiHc in pilea 
ready for jifiipmeTirp iusf as depkied m the fWr el Bab] I lemple/” 
while a iarye tracE of cotmtry wm siifJ “covered wiili fmnkinecnic 
trees* wirh their briirht green leaver; like ash frees, their smaJI tircen 
Huwers, and ihetr insigniiicafif FriiiE " CSce kfer* p. 2 IK. 1 

llib plain, with its uicient cap rial, Saphar, ii a> the center of tlie 
aiteient Cushite empire Cor Adite, from Ad, umndsiOM of llani 1 ivhkh 
included moMt of floutkem Ambia and much of Kiist Africa; lining a 
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civili/jilion and similar iv and deri^^d fn+m ihc ChaM^i-an. 

Ab<iuS 1}(0«I it. C., accordiiiE iw the Arab hi^mrianti, JuktiwjEe iribe^ 

ciVlcred ond fon^inercd S<iutb Arebiii. Uir largely abs^jrbrd by ihi: 
CuMlt srncki a-< a rewilt uf which the ^^nnd, or Sabinin, ciiipifi! 
uf Ad WAS inrmefiJ, in which Ust JttlianiTcn became the wicrrd and 
bniJ^iwntine cMe. while t)ic pdlilcid sinii iJCiinnmic aciivitirsfcmrtined 
with the Cushites This larr^hably the f^wer that dcaJf mth fhe 
E^'ptiaas under tlie XVIllih dyna$ty* pirrnred ai Dcir-el-Hulirh 
cunccfnine W'hich thr publkuiiun of ihc Exploration hutiil 

seems a Inxle loo positive ihat the ‘M^nd of Punt*' c«u!d nut he in 
Arabsa becaiLu: the faces 41 f she Punt people tvere nnr Semitic. I he 
tcsrtmnny of Arabia would W iii fault if thry were, J Jier the Salxean 
CoshireSp conijuercil by ihc Uunii ^"a^ruhj A Jofcfjniie Rfock fmni de¬ 
ment micraicd into AfriciiT atid esialilislisnE she melees in Aby's^iniM^ 
cntirinyed the ancient conriict for ^x. centuries innre, 

'I"hr accoufli of Ibn Khaldun * Kay^s editius^, pp. ) jtivc$ 

u hint ol the nordicrn oriipn of the ^^Adilc^'* Ha-drariKauEt Ash- 
Sbihr and Ouim* be saya, ‘'^t:]ri|'jimlly belonged So Adt frarn ivhose 
people it wtL^ conquered by the llanu \’a rub, nun of KuhEuu 
it is said EhaT the Banu Ad were led Eliitlicr by Kukayni an *f 
who had formerly viriicd the counlry in company with llic Prophet 
Hud. He returned in the penp^ of Ad and led them In Mhipii to the 
country jjid to ii> lu^'asiuiu Tlicy wrested it from the hftiiJs#f itj 
inhabicants, but they were ibeJtiSclvejt suhjiequeuTly comiuercd by ihe 
Banu Va^nib, son of Kahuui. Kuhuin ruled over the conniry, and it 
V was Eos^cmed by his stui HadrpmaoEp afser whom it 'aulx named. 

Makrtai s'ariei the legend by making Ad mn of Kalitan, by whom 
he made ruler fiti'r and hiii hcothrr I laiiramaat over 

J fahwia;" and he prcflrrvcB a memorj^ dl ihe rradr of the Enrenio^^ 
Land with India, in tbe laic of a kero of thaE land who rsmr hy niitht 
ID the Uiid of the [udiani in tbe form of a I'ullufr, whence he rr- 
mrned bearing ficcdj of the creen pepper, as pmcif of hw iourrn:^', 

It is refreruthle tb.at Item cmdd not ftave leamed more of the 
local-faith til the Gam tnbi?, cssemplilied at the annual reunion at the 
DithAl lakes, which is probably an iEMeteitinsj furvival of the ancicnr 
faftlu ^o^ as ihe ^lahri feprij^eiit the Hiniyarirc conquerors o( 
the int'cnie Cfosf-lajid, wi do the (iara nrprcBcnt to some e?tirnt 
the earlier inhaNtaiits. lieiil found a ftatc of armed truce under the 
revtrainiuE Influence of \lMiM:at; Haines, Carter, and Crutfenden 
had found the villaj’es of The phsiu bEhtinEamoriE themselves, and the 
mountain folk iitthttog with the plain, the (jirherers with the over- 
lords^ Of old. Bent trlls euoiiElt, however, io iiidcrate the wfoivhlp 


of I hr spirir of ihc laJcc^ the w^uens of whicli tliiwh* ik»l be [KilliiEed by 
(he (jf fiTian; the propiiiation of the j-plriE by the ‘Vhirl rt^aei- 
cuiTi’* at the Eimc of {^athcnni; ilie frswikirtceiise* and the felehraiiion 
of the hanefu by a "*tHbaJ dani:c ^ prob^ibly teiuhnsfcOT of b 4 iccha- 
niljati rircisj after whkb the product i* se(it to Ikimbsy for tlisirihu- 
tioo, that the rest of the world^i m the words id Pau^nbR OXt iO) 
mix ^'^worshjp Ciod with otbet people'i iitcciise/^ 

The jume A/tneAa it auoiher of ihow pUce-tsamt^ that ane re¬ 
peated aloii(T the coatit front tubt to and survh'ejs in the modern 

^fliRca^, with which Muller mbmtenly idenrihes this pom Aceordinji 
if> Fonrtcr cit, 11, 174-5) this k An Arabic word meaning “in- 
flaicd slcm/" from ihe Uenaba "Fish-l'^rets** or "'dimerfl on fikins." 
The word continues in the Greek calf- CWr supponca the 

word to be tbc ssune as Afcrdtf ^ and to sicnify a ‘"commtrckl harbor/* 
and lothc authur of the i^npIn-S, and to l*tc!eniy, it is probable tlisit 
Aliti^Aa iifK/n “Inqense f brhori"* rtrj/MaJineaninE^aliM3 **mu)ik/ ^ 

or in later Greek any perfume, even to that of scrawberneii^ as Indcetl 
the same idea was uppemux? with Camw;; ( /.jwjW, 2Ul) and with 
Milton I— 

— -Ku-ff ijenlJt 

Fmrnuki; iheit fMJotifcfgU/ diipcnve 

Native perfumri, BJuI whjB|wr i*hrtltE llflty ilult 
Thape halmy ipiiili- Aj iflicn to tlltltl who m\ 

Beyond the Car^ (if wd nnw art pul 

Meoimhie, uif *1. nriHthicul uiodi bl<vnr 

^■hHtdiL Cnlon from itiC spicy ihr^re 

Of Anb> the Blm^ with nwh dnky 

Well pirued tlhey tWk their C<Hin«p Uid many » Inmie 

Chnfcii wilh the ^teiul imcH M t>cr*fl 

—1^, TV. H4-ISS. 

(See the worb already eifed of Bent^ Wclbied, Glaser, HcamiTicI, 
Zwemerp and Htiifafthi Ijenormant and Chevalier, 

Mitttrj tf Eaft, Vtl, 1-2 § also J. B. Haines, in Khctit 
CT/ofrapAita/Sixiffy for ISJ^ and I &+S; Ff. J. Carter, tit Trwm- 
iAi Svmiftir /ttAifk' Arirjy, for 1845^ IS4/, md l@5li 
Makriri D/ falk Maj/ramauff Bonn, 1B66; Wellhausciip uhJ 

Hi, 13S-146.) 

The Jihip could not clear. -Compare thetradinft ol tbc 
EiO pttJJi eitpedirions with the ‘'chiefs of rhe land of Funr"* over these 
"heaps of incense/" andatftin Marco Polo"tdtacripdon ([[l^xas^ii h 
‘‘A jcreat deal of white incense ^rows in this country, and brings In a 
Iftnit revenue to the Prince; for no one da^e^^ fMdl it to any one clsci 
and whilst he nken it from the people at II) livres of ernid fur the 



hundrcdwciidit^ lie srilti ic in ihc mcrch^nt^ at Ml livreijp wj hi> [rrolit 
IB iniTncn^'* Aiid flCfnrdijiE in the an Arab j^eis- 

craphical dictinnury af jJmhii the huiic inecnH: h eaie- 

fully watched* and e^n he laken tjnly Dhafirp wtierc the Sultan 
kee^k ihc beM pan f^'jr himself; ihe mt h made nver ro the peypk 
But any one who sKnulil cany h elsewhere than to Dliafir wtiuld tie 
pul lo detitb /^ 

33. Seven IwlainJA called Zenobian*—I hese are row caJb^ 
Kuria Murtap abnut t7* 20' N., 5(i® E.» and heion^ to Kni;lindp 
which acquired them fram the Sultan uf Unrwin. In the rime uf the 
Pcriplu> they belonEied lo iheir u'cstcrn neiTjhht>r^, the Hadnimaut. 

llie nantc it Hclleni/ed ffom the Arahie Zenah or 

Genab; the mhc nf Beni Cenub hav'iii|i[ possessed the nej^hborinE 
c-u£wt 111 is siifne mbal name, in the foriii o f apinrars in 

omnetous K^'fUian inBcnprioiui as one oF the peoples of the l^nd 
uf Funt*' 5 See Glaser, Punf irWi'^V p. 10. J 

Ccncenrnnfi the relarion of ilie«; w£lwniJ> to the early (fatikitieenirtf 
trade, u hit of fnllc-lore prescrseil by Mafcu Polo Is pattictilarly im* 
portunt. I^uihier in hii f'rervcb leal rightly connects the Sfe^ry w\ih 
the Kuriu Muiia ^up hecauic of its aeoifruphicai position p 't'ule and 
Cofdier repoiibie ii as nonseiiic. Vincent, in lus edition of the Per^ 
plus {\\t 3+7) refent the "lablc," without eJiplunaTiorip to these 
bcUiidB. Loi actual siputec, iw far as known, Mis rm hren uluverscd. 

About half-way between Makran and Socotra, Marco Polo says 
(lit, xxxi>, are llie two blands ‘'called Male and Female, lyin^ 
about 30 miles distant from one another. In the idaod called 

Male dwell the men abnci witlunit their wives or any other wnuten. 
Rvery year when the moiiih of March arrives the men all sef out for 
the other idand, and cairry thete for three months, to wiij March, 
April* May, dwelling with their wim for that space. At the end ni 
thcne three montiui they rctufti nj ihtir own island, and pursue ihnr 
hu^andry and trade for the other nine thciiihs. As For the 

children wbieh their wives li^rdf to them, if they be stirls they abide 
wuh their mothcri; but if they be boys the niuthers bj ina them up 
nil they arc rDurtcen, and iheii send diem to il>e fatfiers. Such is the 
eii^om of thcic two isdonds. llic wives do nodiinp but nuise ihcir 
children and ^ther nicli fruhs as their isdaiid produces; for their 
huihands do fumiah them with all ncecasi^cik ' * (Yulc*i Mam PnU, 
CnrdieKa edition, IL +04-6. t 

Thu Btcry ts a rrlicetion o! the belief, aiready noted from Pliny, 
that the reremonisi ^'alue of the Ineensc depended on the perbonal 
purity of the E!3therers, who were coruldeicd sacred. No man touch- 
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jnK the ireis* vvKciher i proprictur )itci>f«Jing (o ihc ciav siysicm oF (he 
|ji(:e(lsr'l.aJiicl, or a Farmer pr (piilieirr, ilatrt nr Free, miuhl uniFrrBO 
pijiluiwfi ThiKiLEh (lie prcaeiiee pF wornrn nr nf the dead. F he Mtirit 
oF (he tree was a wPiiiMfi, tiiid (hr proteffm^ jicrpenis were ihe itpult 
oF (he dead. If ipuF^ered withnur pnJluituti, che itieense e<in 5 (itii[rd 
the mrm effcciivc vehicle of prayer, and had aliu cer(aiti vrnrreiiiii 
uST* in purification after cniijjutiat ittteremirM:, aiailcd of l»)' hnth 
Arahianii and Uttbyloniflnij. ss doicrilted by Herrntuiui ([, IVK ' and 
Strabo < XV1, i, 20 >. 

Pliny'^ acronni ol the Ascibe, vwimminR (& the mainland un 
inflated vlcitiv, has been noted. Stephan us Ilr/jntius, wririnc in ilie 
+ih century A t>., *ay* "beyond the and the ChulnuniJtitv 

dwell the Abaseni, whose land y«eld* myrrii, aloes. Frankincense, 
chmanipn and the red plant which resembles the color oF F yriun 
purple tdraaon’s blood i.” j'aufiiouw in the 2d cculuiy tim 
Gntdf, VI. 2A0) menuptw a "derp ba> of the Erydifiwti Sea 
havinv; islands, Abum and SflC*j/‘ which were the liotne of (heie 
same Aitita-. Bent < SrtitAfrji p. 2i0j dcKribes the "jenrfa " 

tribe pn these Xurfa Maria islands, pursuinB iharki on inflated skms. 
and Wellsted (*>. ril.. Chap V} found the "IJcni Cjenchfl’* spread 
all aluriii (he cnaat* of Snath Arabia and Onuin, ' \hark-fiihejr 4 swinv- 
miniE on inflated skins. Mini p.v.sT(iral Folk, livirm in skin rents, hut 
under the S. W. nuitiwcni reireaiint; to ciivctt,” as noted m § il. 

],ient- tfrutteipden t f'lana. Hombay OeuB. SoC++ Vll, 121, llMbJ 
Bi,d Crtiictal Mile* ' J. fW Sue., 1«72) obsetcc that the coast cF 
{South Arabia *'ii viiiied every scusani by paniei of Somolts, who pay 
the Arabs for the pfivikee of coUecfm|{ the frankincense.” 

Here Ls obvirmsly the Inundation For MafCO I'olo’aialc. The 
wanderinif Beni tkniib, whose locality tnejuded rhe Kuria Maria 
islands and the coast north and cast thereof, would act as iishennen 
and berdimeJi duiiny terrain icaions, while diirinj: the lenuindcr oF 
the yenr they would enuaae in the tnorc pfntif^le occupxti^ of in- 
ceiiHc gathenne; in which they were sub Jeered to the nijid rule# 
maintained hy the rw wintly ca«e of landed pnaprieiora, thein- 

setvea too dignified to Ho the work (Van den Iferg, cp. til., 4M*J. 
U hen the fir® rush of Mp occurred in the spring they left their wives 
perforee, m gaher ihe bts of the white gum, remaining nn the 
meense-lerraees for laicf gatherings ontil the tree* became donnant 
again, when thetr wmk hr that year wtis over and they returned home. 
And their son* would fiifutally remain with thtir moihere only during 
childhood? pam which they would be under the same tniu as ihe 
grown men, and wonld begin work as giltherers. 
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l ar from htiin! a hiryaltf, ii ik quife ptwiible that ai rhr limc 
Marco PoIq wroic—the raiie-ftyKicra w( fh« J (ailnmaiii beiTu: iuHv 
cnsaliwd under the rule of Islam—this jrory *>l (he ChrisJJaii dwellera 
on the ’‘MiJc and I cmak Wands" was Iwefallr mic. » it '*as in the 
earlier rimes ir the race-HConflirt between Jnkonite overlorrN and 
Ciishttc Erathcrcre- 

Thc "'WAk liland"* wiJi, of rhr and the hi mAr 

included ihc entire firowp of Islands: the Arabic diatects rjiilinm nt lii** 
nnsuish bciwwn "crijfl*' and ''island/' 

Jd. Beyond Moscha*— The “mounciir nniir alone the 
shi>fe‘* i* the modem Jtbd Sanilian, and fhe name Asich is picsers-ed- 
in ilic mode..I Ras Haiik. 17* 23* N.. 55" 2U K*, a* well as in the 
wefliern most of the l^uria hi'lurra lslands^ wh.ch laces it^ 

Sompist is the modenr Masira Island, 2(1^ 20 N-, 58 ■•■O 
IL, the Hist syllable only bcinir from the nativi: name, ivl.icb uur 
aiiihar assi.ndafes m ihatof the AlifKaiidrianOKiri* of the hull-worsliip, 
O-wr-Hupi, Sarapiit, or in the I^tin, SertpK. (Cnnccminsj tills s^'or- 
*hip, in biah favor av t he time of the IVripIus, sm iHrabo, tMtok XVI [, 
Plutarch, ji- /ft* r/ Otiruie, M»*lu-ro, JMeiittHt, pp, iU if-. 

Fra’Acr's Pefiiumfiiit 11,17541.3 

'rii* sylUhte L*wr-apb ur ^Ja-wV-a h pmhaWy the saint- ai ihc 
tribe-miinc or Ausin mciitioneii in 15. 

n'hw wtand It curitKJsly c<arifLisi?ii hy PatisanLaii * VI, 263 lAith ihc 
Seres. After dcw^FiHnij the Chineite wlk L-u3tiirc, he ub«:rve;*i *\he 
isbnd of Scria known m ht Kiniared in a rpcsi:! uf she RetJ Sea. 
But I have alio heafJ that the island k formed, not hjr the RcU Scii* 
but by a river named the Sef uKk bein^; Mantra Channel ?, juiS aii die 
Pt^ltaof Ks;ypi h surrounded hy the Nile and not by a ica^ suclial^, 
ic M said, the ijiland nf Serki. Bcnb the Swr« and the inhabitani> 
q( rhe ncichborinn: blandfl of ANina and am of the Aetlnopuin 

rave I some say, however, that they are not Aetbiopians, but a mixture 
of Sochians and Indians/' 

Here are LtniJirmofion* of the PeHnlns, aj to the po^ike^^ion of 
and Kuria Muiia hy the Habaihat, and ait lo the eominercal 
aecivny* of the Indcp-Styibiam, (hen in pow^L-sion of the Indiis vaUcy. 

The uicof the “'.Arahiian hmi^uace'' (ilimyariiir f>r Itadrammc, 
feprrsesited by the niodeni Mahn)^ noted in ennrimi^ she ae- 

companyinir stale rue sit th^t she ts^atid was then Mihjeet uy f I ad rani am, 
and kK trade eonittdled Irom Carvi. Ordinarily the conrieccUni wMuld 
be rather with iKe ‘M'iihH-lilater^^* of (he adjoining Getiahii r/iasl, 
i^uhjerT a! tha( tinie to the Parthians ^ that the binirtiage spoken 
wfHild bavr been Aethiopic or Getst, 
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34- A l>afbarous region which now belongs to Pertiifl. 
'ITic Arabian coast twycniJ iln: Kutia Mum Islandi, bcinstiuw recruitiy 
coiit|)<crcil bychc Panliuiii Kmjiirt, at ti-ju' with Ruitic, was inaccfSRi* 
bic to thn author uJ the Hthplus arJ is tlcKribcd Uy him hfirfly and 
ajiparcnily from hearsay. His owrt sailiiiK-counic (.■«tied him '‘well 
cut ai Ufa'* from Kurlii Mitria to Masira, aiid ihtnte dimer to the 
iiiouth of the Indus. 

i4. Cal*i Islands.— These ate the Daimaniyai Islsiiids N. VV 
of Mgseat t2J" 4lif K., 58'^ OMi >, the diaanttr heln(£ caloilaied 
front Masim- The name it obviously the lame us the modem Kalhat, 
juNt nonh of Siir (22' 35' N,, 59" 29' Jv i an undent tradina hORt 
mcniiuned hy Pliny ( VI, 32 tw Anh (nM to lie confosed with 
Ocelisi ill Yemen), “a dt>‘ of ihc Sabsd < Awibi i a nation of tent 
dwellers, with numeroiu islnads- This it their riiart, fmm which 
pcr^uiib f^iiib^rk lar Iiidbl.'” 

(Ill this iTOJisi^ bctwmi^ Ras fl Had siid af*? fhe mEKlcni 

port* of Kuf>‘ai and Sur, which, in the words of (Jeticral MileafAwr- 
na/<if'or £i.-urtMrt in (hrmn, GeoeraphicaJ JuufriiJ, Vll. 3i5-6) 'are 
the Kurteia and 'fsot, the Catrhatte and Tyre, of the race whenn we 
hnow ELS l*hii iiicians, and who, earlier than the nme «f Solomon, 
hud itiidine-stations alotia the southern comt uf Atahia. TTieir cuti- 
vetiieiit und impottani jHiiirmn just opposite India must have led to 
their isu!>‘ occupatbii by the merchunts of those tlrne.s who were eiw 
tas,ed in exchanitini; tli* productions of the llasi and W e*i/ 

An eastern niisrtbQR this tnlit-dame is aioiiely siiititcistiid In 
K.,'ilat, chy and district, in castent H«Un’tli.«an, 

34. Very little civilized, 'nmi follow* Fabricius’ reading 
■of a doubtful passage in the tem; thui uffered by Muller, “who do 

not see well in the daytime," while lc» pmbahle, recalls the fact nnied 
by nuineron* nhserten in Oman, ihai a good proportion of the in- 
halsitjuiis suffer from ophthalmia or total blmdneu, due, litfusiy. m the 
reirific heat of this CoWj which was pii-tureSL|oe|y dcscriM by Ahd- 
•r-Raaaak, a l5th century Persian, le* follows: 

“The heat was io intense liiat it burned the matrow in the 
bones; the sword in its scabbard melted like wax, and the ecmi which 
adorned the handle of the daEj-er were reduced to ccal. In the plain* 
the ehsse became a manerof perfect ease, for the desert was filled 
with roasted gaacHes, *' tUuoteti itom Cu raon: P/nia and tht /Wwn 
Qnnditi. See also Hukluyt Socierv's ed., XXll, 9. • 

35, CaUrn mountain.—White the iiarive has a fireet form, 
and WT» supposed to mean “fair." it is the same at ihai of the islands 
Hud is probably a tribal name: "mountains t>f the Kalhii." 




The rniiiErc « zhe AkhJ:tr^ or ^‘Gre^'Ji helmiri 

Mii.H'4it. and ubiMit 10,000 ftcl in altiEud^s. Go4id ijc^ riptirkii^ ^rr. 

by Welljttcd, Zwemer^ ind Hricinb^ mA tti ciiipciij] inrrrrtt m 
die Liccuiiiii of live Tcrdlc and pupulayi Wadi Tym^ eye Itiwd by iht^ 
ivy»yiiiaimt viidtird hty General R. ^^iltf(l (ap. iit .). 

55, I'bd pc^]-llllJji!l£ l^ mff^yrrr^mr, H)ini., lamily 

i% ftrund in many pam the tndiun Gecan, liaii panieularfy 
un die southern ihorei f>l ihc Persian Gidf jind in the diaJIuw iiafcr 
iHTiwren Jndia and Crylon. The r^rarl si itepu^lE fomieU around a 
fur^riEU ^ubitance in the maniJe of the muh&elg geitenilly a panuirii: 
kiA iL K^hih irration by Pmf. lierditi a n at t he MMiuiaf Hjrhcrio. i ndiemd 
lliAi Ehe nuticuA uf the pcaH wan^nirraliy a Pluiyhelnnnlliian paraiJie^ 
wdiich he idenlified at the Jmal cojidifjcm *A a ce^Tuile ur la^ieworm^ 
lliii pEti^KTa^ horn the bndy of the pearJ inii!i>cl into ihac of a 

ble-liih and thenee inio some breer animal, j.Ki#sibJy i]ic knft Try-on 
ijr tay. ' Wjift, fit ., pp. 5 5 /-IS i w/ M{iiAfy\ 111, 

100,444) 

5S. Asabfiii iliounfainsj.— This La anoih^r tribHl name, 
^'monntaini of the Asabi/" nr Ueni AsmK whom W elkred dt-^eribed 
utif, Mtill livinjt rhere nt., \, a rwopic very difTercnt from 

fhe other mbnri of OttiAni hvinu in coelution in cheir ninijritjiiii^'^ and 
whom ZwemLT rQmrt/i ftmf Jr^r^Ia, jn the Jinllrtin of the 

Amprioan GetvirraphiQl Society, igojj pp S974rU6) ron$ider> a 
fr^iiinanr uf tlic aboncinal mcc at South Arabia, their ripecch tKtiie 
allied lo the Mahri and both ro the ancieitt HimyantECi who were 
prrikiMy nut u Zwemcr thiiitfi, **djivcn iiorttmurd hy Semiilc rni- 
but fcpreacnt rather a rrlic of ihu pre-Jokta/nre smifhwurd 
mijiratiiin uruiiiMd this vcj>’ coiti 

*l'he moutitaiti pretertes rhe name, brin^ imw rhe Jchel Slbi, 
2800 feet, 26® 20 N*, 56® 2S‘ K.* toniinucd at the end of the t^upc 
in the pfiiinanlory of Ra* Muaandum 

5S. A round ^nt) hitch tnoiinfsiin called Semirjmin. 
Fahricius, ffiflowme Sprenui?r and Ritter, idrntihes tbii with Koh-4- 
mubarak, ''.Moiintain of the llTest" ^25^" SO" fs,, S7* 19'il U whk h, 
while not filch, belnif only ahoiit OO&fcet, is ^if ihe ^hape flcre descritied 
and directly on the ittrait. 

FabiictuE ^ p, 1461 that the namp Seniirjmii is prul’taWy 

the Arahtc SAnMurtfla held precioui,,'^'' Mii^ndum hits t^ien a 

sacred spot to Anbijin nai^iijaiors from time imnieinorlaL Tlie cla>itc 
t/eacraphen describe iu?rne of ihc praetiersuf fhe^hip^-capcains pii»in^ 
iti imd Vinernt tehs of ihii« in hia time m follotes ^ If, ,4S4»: *“AIJ 
the Arabian .Ehips ake their depaxtunc from it whh Ksme cerePinnics 


of Mupcj^litionp imnluni] 4 » d imi rhrir Vf^>■al^!;e* uniJ 

A toy, like 1 jinci dctnnirpH^ which* if ir 3^ tlp^ftcd (u 

pirctm by ihe rocks, is to be jcci^pusd by the ocpan ah iifTerine fur 
tlic cM-iipc uf the cc^scL 

i5. ApologfUS^—“This WAk the crEy known as Ohnlbh, tvlik^h 
U'iis an iinpiUit^nl port cluriiPE£ iwmeen nmcif* and from whk-h caniv^in^ 
rmirri led in all dlrei.-tigm. Av “L'IjuIu, in the land of Bir-Yakin*^ 
it liutupe^ in nmny uf fJic IknhyltMiiiEn and Ashyrian ininriptroii!^. It 
Ivai ainong the cuinjuctrd pkcea nanird in the Nimrud Intfcripriun of 
Tiulath-pileser JU i* 745*727 B C, J who*c arma were carried from 
Ilil-'V'akin Fuf as iht liv-er Uhnu {Cynos, Wasli td [^aw^aair?) 
on the ctjaif of the lH»wer Sen./' and who reeeived from ^^crodach- 
Batad^n:^ of ’^"okio* kiiiit of the iea, a rnbutc of —the dust of 

his flliS(J~^|!^reciou4 jiiones, timber, stdped diKhmiirp vpk-n of all kinds* 
Ciinie and slietp/' 

I’he lucatiuii ^>r OhuHah seeniaa!»r4yj lo haveyivcn it rmpurtance 
m a comiucri'iid neuter, tinder the Seleueidw:, and in the rime of 
^irabo^ 'tVredon wait the leailina iw^rt; while in the tintc of the 
Periphii i>lwj]lnh had refined its funner puskiun. 

'file niLtne seesna^ derin-eJ frxitit OhaJ^ son of J^Aiwi ( Cicn. 28 }- 

d5. CZiarsUk SpaifiAi is ihe modern \Johammaoii (Jl)'' 24' X.* 

1^' J-1 im the Shatt-el-Arab, k-s efinduenix with the Kanm. 
Pliny (Vl^ it Eilat it wasfmmded by Alexander tlie Great, wIicmc 
iinme It Uirei destroyed by hnindiniinis of Ehe rivers, rebuilt hy Anti- 
<>chus Epiphanes under the name uF AntiiH:hEa, iUfuin uvcrilawcd, and 
Mipiln rtsEored, protected by three miles iif embankments^ bySpasinusy 
**kjti|f of the neiijhtnirinit Arabians^ whom inha hiu incE^rtcCily de¬ 
scribed u> A satrap of Kinjf AiUj^M’hnif- '* KnnuerJyp PIfny ay>, it 
stcKid near the shore ajid basi a barbear ipf m own; ^*lhoi now stimdi a 
cofividenible d]^ni.e From the mu. In iii> part of the world haie 
alluvial depyiiit> been formed by the rivers more rapidly and tua ^rc^ier 
extent than liefe-’^ (At the ppesent day it k shonf 4U mili^ from the 
ifulf. f 

Film 's fclefeiice la ihe of (he lower'riirri!! by an 

Arabian chieFlaiit* the luimc ol whocc city he rxiendi m the ‘ "Chara* 
trene'" district of Klymuis^ or Klam, itidiraie^ how bfee a faart In I he 
ufbiin of (he Purihiun Empire may have been played, m the date oF 
ihe Pedplui, by m subjects stmih of the l^ersiao Gulf- Chsrax why an 
important iitron);hyld of tfie J'arthian Empire, procet rinti its shippiiiir 
trade; and h’m the Immc uf that Isidufnf whose works wrinen In jJic 
time of the Roman Kmpen»f Anyiisms include the 
a detailed acciHint of ihcoverlimil raravao-foute frtvm Antiotb in Syria 
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to the borders of Indiaj the same, probably, as the author of the 
^^description of the world” mentioned by Pliny (\^I, 31) who was 
commissioned by Augustus “to gather all necessary information ih the 
east, when his eldest son was about to set out for Armenia to take the 
command against the Parthians and Arabians.** 

36. A market-town of Persia called Ommana. — I he 
Roman geographers were much confused by similar statements con¬ 
cerning this port, and supposed that it was geographically, instead of 
politically, “of Persia,” and that the “six days* sail** from the straits 
of Hormus mentioned in the Periplus, was eastward along the coast 
of Makran. But Pliny this time is better informed, and locates it on 
the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, between the Peninsula of El 
Katar and Ras Musandum, then a Persian or Parthian dependency. 
Beyond the river Cynos (Wadi ed Daw^ir?) he says (VI, 32) “the 
navigation is impracticable on that side, according to Juba, on account 
of the rocks; and he has omitted all mention of Batrasave, a town of 
the Omani, and of the city of Omana, which former writers have made 
out to be a famous port of Carmania; as also of Homna and Attana, 
towns which at the present day, our merchants say, arc by far the 
most famous ones in the Persian Sea. ** 

The spelling “Ommana,** as distinct from “Omana,** is due to 
Ptolemy, and, while perhaps incorrect for the Periplus, it conven¬ 
iently distinguishes between the two districts. Both are certainly 
the same as the modern Oman, which maintains a nominal, as 
a century ago a real, dominion over the whole coast-land from the' 
bay of El Katan to that of Kuria Muria. This was no doubt the 
dominion of that Go<esus mentioned by Isidorus of Charax Spasini, 
“King of the Ornanit* in the Incense-Land,*’ and had only re¬ 
cently come under the Parthian control. After numerous alterna¬ 
tions between dependence and freedom the whole country submitted 
again to Persia in 1650, remaining under Persian control until 1 741. 

The exact location of the port of Ommana is uncertain owing 
to the limited knowledge yet at hand concerning this coast. Ptolemy 
confirms Pliny in locating it east of the peninsula, by a river Ommano, 
(possibly the Wadi Yabrin, an important trade-route) and Glaser 
argues strongly for the bay of El Katan. {Shizze, pp, 189-194.) Al¬ 
most any location between Abu Thabi (24° 30* N., 54° 21" E. ), and 
Khor ed Duan (24° 17* N., 51° 27* E. ) might be possible, but the 
distance stated, six days, or 3000 stadia, from the straits, indicates 
Abu Thanni or Sabakha, at both of which there are fertile .spots on 
the coast; El Mukabber on the Sabakha coast (24° N., 51° 45* E.) 
being perhaps more closely in accord with Ptolemy. 
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Asktr Ifnm ihe [iiikiiiir df ArHiId^Js ^nd Ommarka ss 

iVr^i^ifl Gulf pdrL% inJjS ^nd JA, lU^ text ^rivaa txvo fuirficr 
7 tiR hctitJi'‘* am Kunh aji am still made alanir this coast,, ind 

the wtac menijoricd in 16 as an cxpnrt to Tndk isrcfiMTcd to in 
as an tmp^irt ai Bary-Eiaa j/mA/tf, The "‘many pearls** 
eKpnrrtfilf and in fact the i^^hole liii of ini ports and ci^orts in § 36^ 
siLi:i^nsT such a trade as mnv centers at Bahrein. 

Xfiillcr^ Fabrictus, and McCrindlc locate Ommanain the hj^ of 
Chahbar on the .\!akran coast (2S^ IS' N., bO* W K. Ji rcvkunlng 
the six day^* sail eastward from the Ktraits of Hoimus^ and Shr Tllotlius 
I foldjch followed them in his iVtir/ §n jinaiiti *jW Mffiiirva/ Mffi-mn 
(Gno^raphlcaJ Juumal, 1896j VIU i91-6.k 1l Is ortahle thai in hi$ 
Gftfti §J' 1910, (pp. 299-300) he abandons thi^ posldon anil fefets 
ilie activity of the Cliahbar port* to the iriedift-VTil period. General 
S. Ik Mticti ( Journal of tile Royal Astftdc Sociciy-p N. ii.| 
liti+-S.J artpjcs for Sohar, on the Baiiiieli coaid of t)n 14111 , north of 
iVfuHcat^ the oec&n terminus ul an Euici^ntMnd imp^rtnxit caravan-mure 1 
hut the location does nut tally with the stataiicnr in the rew^ rhat 
Ommana was six days or the Straits. 

Gmmana wti* the eentrr of an active and ejctcn^iv^e shippiitg trade 
w^][h India, coiivcnicrrtly located with reference to the [rans-Arabi^m 
caravan-routes^ and Glaser pobits out the pre^habdicy tbar ihisciia!;! of 
El Kacan wtu also the “land of Ophir*^ of Ring SrJuinnn''s rmding- 
voyauesij a tradiiijr center where rhe products nf the East were re¬ 
ceived !ini] rrshipped, or sem overland, to the Vfeditenanean. 

Jb. Copper is here nicnrinncd as an article of export from 
India lo the Persian Gulf. U 1% no longer cxicnsively proJoexd til 
Iiidia, buE was formerly s-mefted m consEdcrable quanthierH in Sr>u(h 
India, Rajpuiana, and ar vanotifl parw of the outer Himaltiyat where 
a kil]a>-like persists aiong the whole rancEit and h kitown lu be 
copper-bearing in Kullu, Garhw^jJ^ Nepali. Sikkim, and BhuEan. See 
the authorities cited in /W/a* p- M\U 

But h is p<jssible that tbN copper i inported aL Ommaiin irirlijdliNl 
il»fk Eurnpeafi cupper, exported from Cana CS 2bl lo the Indus inourh 
and Baryipi^ ^nd 49) and thence rcsliipped to the Persian 

* Gulf. During the susE>«^»S'hiti of trade herween the Roman and l^r- 
thian Empires, owing to war* this wiinld haic been n natnnd rr;ide 
arrangement 

Pliny fV7, 2b} speaks *if copper, iron, anicnic, and reil lead, sl* 
cxporrs of Carmajiia, whence they were shipped to PerviUi Gulf and 
Red Sea ports for tlbtribnEinn t indicating again ifn« Ommana vva* no 
Carmanian pun. 
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36. Sandalwood. — Santahtm alburn^ Linn., order SantaUicea* 
A small evergreen tree native in the dry regions of South India (as the 
Western Cihats, Mysore, and Coimbatore) ; in North India chiefly as 
a cultivated plant. Sandalwood has been known in India from the 
most ancient times, the Sanskrit authors distinguishing various w oods 
according to color. (.Ihondano is the .name for the series, srikhanda 
the tree, or white, sandal, and pitachandana the inferior, or yellow, 
sandal, both being derived from Santalum album. They distinguish 
two kinds of red sandal or raktacbandana,, namely, Pttrocarpus santalinus 
and Casalpinia sappan. * 

This mention in the Periplus seems to be the earliest Roman 
reference to sandalwood. It is mentioned by Cosmas Indicopicustes 
(6th century A. D.) under the name Tzandana; and thereafter fre¬ 
quently by the early Arab traders who visited India and China. Cos- 
mas and the Arabs attributed it to China, this mistake arising, as Watt 
points out (op. at., p. 976) from the fact that Chinese vessels at this 
time made the voyage between China and the Persian Gulf, stopping 
to trade in Ceylon and India, and disposing of their cargoes finally to 
the Bagdad merchants. The wood is not native of China. 

According to experiments at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Cal¬ 
cutta, sandalwood is a root-parasite on many plants. 

For further references see Lassen: Indische Alterthumskunde, 

I, 287. 

36. Teakwood. — Tectona zrandis, Linn., Ferbenacea. A 

large deciduous tree indigenous in both peninsulas of India. The 
wood is that chiefly exported from India at the present time, particu¬ 
larly from Burma, and is the most important building timber of the 
country. 

Watt, (op. at., p. 1068), quoting Gamble, says that the western 
Indian teak region has for its nonhern limit the Narbada and Ma- 
hanadi rivers, although it is occasionally found farther north. Climatic 
changes since the date of the Periplus have probably restricted its 
area. It is plentiful in Bombay and Travancore. 

The wood owes its value to its great durability, ascribed to the 
fact that it contains a large quantity of fluid resinous matter, which 
fills up the pores and resists the action of water. Watt mentions one 
structure known to be over 2000 years old, and the discovery of teak 
in the Mugheir ruins indicates its use there under Nabonidus (6th 
century B. C.), and possibly very much earlier. 

36. Blackwood. — The text is sasamin, which Fabricius alters 
and translates “white mulberry,” from conjecture only. iMcCrindle 
shows that the text refers to the wood still known in India as sisam, 
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whirb VV iTt pti, 4ii4-S) jn one fit ihc lurd- 

u‘^»d!i fif Th« J^nj^h iitd Wciiierii India. It h very dunblc^ dc>oi 
not warji AT uplii, and if hi^fhly emeenied ^a^ all t^yrpcACK wlicrc 
^tr^iTL^Il and elajuii'jty anc requinrd—af^riL'yityral imttlemciit!i, L^arriat'r- 
^t]d wheek^ bciat-buildiiiis, ctr.'—u well hh fiimEtytr and 
wnint^arvinir. In Uppcf Indimhc limm Cake^ the p]Mfx (?l riMewi^ud, 
m whieb it h ds»iel}' related. 

VV'iiEt the true tiiam ur blacrkwood,. f}ti/Mr£ia 

nrder /jfiitnmfM:, The Indian r«flcw<Hfd, native liumcwhat farther 
^k^iutht 15 D. mi» ia deuenbed aa vub-Himabyiui, 

itrc^riniisi on the hinka, oi liandy, jnnny, torreinlaJ riven^ nuirh ^ tlic 
Itidij^ and Narbada^ frum which the Peripluv siyv k whs expunrd. 

36, Ebony ^ — Dhrpyrt^f^ Unji.» ordufr i^mpyrwt 

ijsd /5- are the leadints va/iefjes prodneind^ rbatiy 

wpml; iiidiw liiis alio D. fm^ryi^pdrit and D- 

Thii 6nc black hrarl-wwid the ibie plum liee) h'^ b«{i 

^ in favor aince ihe dawn of dvilkution. An inscTiption oF 

Kin^ Mtrnerc, Vlth dynasty (B. C. abaot ZSOO)* inentIuiH ebony ai 
a prciduct brouifhi down From the mi the L^ppef 

Nilci and the Mpcditbii of yueen Haidiep^iii (XVIIlth 
R. C. about 15(H)) bruoiitht it from the "Land of Pnm/* in thu ra« 
probably From the Ahy^-Eiman highlaiidip alihoucrh it mitfht hivt come 
froTti I ndia 

l“lic carJicft drhiiKc Old 't e«anien( reference u in b^kiel 
XXV11, where It Appears as a cofnoiodny in the trade oF I'yne: “the 
men of Dedan were they nicrchanfii many kk* were the merchant 
dke of thine handj they brouKhr rhee far a prevnt hanu of ivary and 
ebony.If the OxFord ed!iror'« ideurificaiion of F^edan with the 
WHith ihore of the Persian Gull be correct, this posatfe indicates a 
•ueady uadc in eb^ny from India prior to the 7th ccotuiy K. C., and 
eaaedy confirms the slafemeni af the Periplus that k was shipped 
from Baryftn^ to Chninana and Apolo^^. 

|*1iny (XFl, 8, 9) iay» that ebony came to Rome frani both India 
and Eeypt» and that the trade bewail after the vkiaricji of Pampey the 
Greaf in A^ia. He notes two kJiids, one prociouSi the other {Kdinary. 
Virifil 11, 116-117) speaks in ^Inwing icnnA o| the 

ebnny irae^ as peculiar to India. Herodotnn, tiawever, has preferred 
to atenbe it (HI, 97) lo Acthbpia^ and state? rFiai the people of rtiai 
counitj' were in the habit of payiiiit to ihe Kin^ of Peniiat every third 
year, by way of tribute, 100 billetj* of ehany-wood, locethcr with i 
cenain uuanrity of gold and ivqty^ 
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36. Sewed boats known as madarata. —Cilaser {Skhsuy 
p. 19U > shows this to be the Arabic muddarra at, “fastened with palm 
fiber,” which included, first, the fibers sheathing the base of the 
petioles of the date; and second, those taken from the husks of the 
cocoanut. 'Phis latter is what Marco Polo calls “Indian nut.” It 
was a later cultivation in Arabia than the date, and the Periplus does 
not include it among Arabian exports, although noting it in § 33 as a 
product of Sarapis or Masira Island. 

The text notes that these sewed boats were exported to Arabia,” 
meaning the South Coast, Yemen and Hadramaut. 



Marco Polo (I, xix) gives a description of these craft, as follows: 

“Their ships are wretched affairs, and many of them get lost; 
for they have no iron fastenings, and are only stitched together with 
twine made from the husk of the Indian nut. They beat this nut 
until it becomes like horse-hair, and from that they spin twine, and 
with this stitch the planks of the ships together. It keeps well and is 
not corroded by the sea-water, but it will not stand well in a storm. 
The ships are not pitched, but are rubbed with fish-oil. 7'hey have 












tiiTC pric; soil, and qtx rudder, and have up dcelc, but unly a 

tuver spread iKc when laaded, Tbii cpver cnnauti af 

hkie^, uji the tpp uf cheie hides they put tire horseH whkb tbey 
take tu IndBi fur llicy have nu Irpit tu make naiiv of, and fui 

thi^ teEiJKin they u»e uiUy woudeti trenaiJs m thrii iLhipbuildijin, and 
ilieii stUcb Ehr phiiiks wttli twine as I have told you Henve ' ii^ a 
tteriJou!^ hyslnei^ to gu a voya^ in one of tho^ ^bipSr and iriaiiy oI 
theoi me lusl^ Tor in tlmt ^ea of iliidia the storms are ofhrii terrible/^ 
CemcllE CarreHp who vbdtcd thb c<iast in 1&9J-9, p^-ea a aiinilar 
deacriptlon, QutTled by CipL A, W, Stiffe: forrmr '/nMinijr Ctn^ 
ii/ Ffrthm Guifi GcirarapbicBl JpumaL Xlfl, 29+; 

“MEMrcjd of iiaila, which they are without, they use pe|!s of bini- 
hoo nr canc^ and funher join the planks >vitb soincfv made nf rushes. 
For anf hor, they haiT a lartrc stone with i hok:, and for aari^ a stout 
Stick with 1 linle round plank aliaehed to the cnd.^' 

^^Srifcheii Sir Frerc writes fVulcVs .I/jatw Pak, Cor- 

diersEd., L ^‘are still used. I haw seen them of 2DD ions 

hurden, hut they ar^ hetntr driven mir by Iron-fastened vcMcISf as iron 
gets cheaper^ evrepr where iiA on the iVlakhar and Coromandel 
the pliancy nf a sinched boat is useful in a surf/' But the 
stitched hiiild iti tbn Gulf now confined to lishuii^-boala. 

The Rsh-oil u^d to ruh the ships was wbatc-oil The old Arab 
voyagers of the 9th century' describe llic ftsheimen of Siraf In the Gulf 
2 A rutiins up the w'hak'-bliibbcr nnj drawing the oH from il^ which 
was mixed w'ith other stuff, and used to rub the Joinr^ nl ships' pksik- 
ing. (Rcinaud^ R^istt^ft U Hb. S 

Friar Odoric {/swnreA Cluip. ID* wriTinR of "Dftnc^/^ %iiyt 
* *hert also they' use a kind of b:^f i|ue or sh ip called Jw, heitig com¬ 
pact tot.'ether only with cords- And I went on board into oiw oJ 
them, whenciji I could not I'lnd any iron at alb and in rhe space of 
nventy-eight days I arrived ut the city of Thana" (on habtcac Tsbnd, 
m short disance north of Bombay)! ‘"svhercin fnur of our friars were 
martj^red for the faith of Cbnst/' 

/iJiv, Cordicr observes, h the Arabic Djth^ 

'*SIr John Mandcville^* gives ii [egend arising from this method 
of consiruetion miJ 7>wiv4 Cluip. lilfl, \2St .AshtonN 

ediiioiu ) ' 'Near that kic (fl oETnus i ihetc arc ships wtfhoui toikoi iron 
or bond^ on account; of the r-oi'ksof udanuinTs (l!nod«ionef for they 
arc albahmidanr there in that sea that it h nianellouji to speak ol, and 
if a ship parted there that had iron hon ds or Lrrm nails « wouid perish, 
b>r the aikunant, by Its nature^ draws iRin to it* and so it would draw 
ihe ship [bat it should ueicr depart frt^m u/' 
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Theodore Bent {Southern Arabia^ p. 8) describes these boats as 
having^ **very long-pointed bows, elegantly carved and decorated with 
shells. When the wind is contrary they are propelled by poles or 
paddles, consisting of boards of any shape, tied to the end of the poles 
with twine, and the oarsman always seats himself on the gunwales.” 

Zwemer, {op, cit.y p. 101), further confirms the Periplus: 

‘‘Even Sinbad the Sailor might recognize every rope and the odd 
spoon-shaped oars. All the boats have good lines and are well built 
by the natives of Indian timber. For the rest, all is of Bahrein manu¬ 
facture except their pulley-blocks, which come from Bombay. Sail¬ 
cloth is woven at Menamah and ropes are twisted of date-fiber in rude 
ropewalks which have no machinery worth mentioning. Even the 
long soft iron nails are hammered out on the anvil one by one. 

“Each boat has a sort of figurehead called the kubaity generally 
covered with the skin of a sheep or goat which was sacrificed when 
the boat was first launched. This blood-sacrifice Islam has never 
uprooted. The larger boats used in diving hold from twenty to forty 
men—less than half of whom are divers, while the others are rope- 
holders and oarsmen.” 

36. Pearls inferior to those of India. —This is said still to 
be the case, the Bahrein pearls being of a yellower tint than those of 
the Manaar fisheries, but holding their lustre better, particularly in 
tropical climates, and therefore always in demand in India. 

36. Purple. —A dye derived from various species of Murex^ 
family Muricida^ and Purpura^ family Buednida. Pliny (IX, 60-63) 
tells of its use at the time of our author: “The purple has that ex¬ 
quisite juice which is so greatly sought after for the purpose of dyeing 
cloth. . . . This secretion consists of a tiny drop contained in a white 
vein, from which the precious liquid used for dyeing is distilled, being 
of the tint of a rose somewhat inclining to black. The rest of the 
body is entirely destitute of this juice. It is a great point to take the 
fish alive; for when it dies it spits out this juice. From the larger 
ones it is extracted after taking off the shell; but the smaller fish are 
crushed alive, together with the shells, upon which they eject this 
secretion. 

“In Asia the best purple is that of Tyre, in Africa that of Meninx 
and Gxtulia, and in Europe that of Laconia. . . . 

“After it is taken the vein is extracted and salt is added. They are 
left to steep for three days, and are then boiled in vessels of tin, by 
moderate heat; while thus boiling the liquor is skimmed from time to 
dme. About the tenth day the whole contents of the cauldron are in 
a liquid state; but until the color satisfies the liquor is still kept on the 
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boil. I'bc tint tliiU iru-lineA lo red up looked uot>n tiilehor to tiuil 
u'hicb iv ^ htack t&h hue. 

“The wool idi left to lie in wwik fnt five hourt, and then, alict 
carding it, it is thrown in aiitkin, until it ha* fully imbibed the color. 
Tile pntpet proportions for mixint; ure, for fifiy poiind* of wool, two 
hundred pounds of juice of the^wcfoofm and one hundred and eleven 
• •f the juice of the ptlsffte. Ffom this fotnhination is produced the 
adniirable tint known u amethyst color. To produce theTymn hue 
the wool ts soaked in the juice of ihe^irj« while the mUture is in 
ail uncooked and raw state; after which in tint ia changed by beioE 
dipped in the juice of the iiKcfevw. Tt « consiijeted of the best 
^^^lali[y when it ha* ejuictly the color of cluttcd bliKid, and is of a 
hlaf ki.di hue to the *i(fht, hiit ol a shtninc appearance when held up 
hj the litthtt hence it i» that we find Homer speakiiiK of purple hlooiL 

f WM K-1 

“Cornelius Nepos, who died in the reiiroof the l«e emperor 
AiiKUhtus, has left the fnllowiotf remarks; ‘itl the days of my youth 
the violet purple was in favor, a pound of which uied to sell at 100 
denarii; and nntlonit after the Tajciuitie red was all the fashion. 
This last was succeeded hy rhe Tyiiati ^ivpint Cdouhle dyed) which 
tould ri.rt be bouisht for even 1000 lirfHuTi per pound. Nowadays 
w'ho is there who does not have purple Itanitine* and covermes to his 
han^urrincf couches, cvcti? 

tb. Wine.— TI jss was probably date wine. Its destination, ac» 

cordinc to S +^. waa India. . 

Sir B, r-rere , 7S0, quoted In Yule’s Marco Polo, 

Cord^cr s edition, 1, 115) says "a spirit is still distilled fititn dates. It 
is mentioned by Strabo and Dioscoride*, accordiiiB to Kimpfer, who 
jBiys it was in hit time made under the name of a medicinal sonuchic; 
the nch added (rhubarb root), amhorerUj and amnudti 

spices i the poor, licorice and Persian Bbsiiiih,” 

Thi* may, however, have included KRipe wine lUa, the moun¬ 
tain valleys of <>inan havine been the region oriewially producinc the 

muscaicl Bfitpe. 

3b, Dates —PAxnif Linn., order Paiiwttt. Ac- 

cordinit k> De Candolle {//Onjntr Phntn Cir/rfwff, 240), it has 
rtiflcd from prehistoric times in the iwro, dry aone which exten^ 
from Seuctpii to the Indus basin, principJly between the parallels 15 
and *'0“ It w" impt^ftatii article of cultivation in E2ypt, Arabia, 
M„opotamk, and the Indus valley, for h* wood, fiber, juice, and 

fruit. 
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Putc-wine i* mcntigncd an l-ijyrKiin shipped up ttic 

Nile iP the “ne^ffi-knd/' ill mi iiisrripritni uf the reien *f Meniere, 
Vlih dynasty. iHuur 2w30 B. C- ^ BreiHcd. Jn^ir/ft Rii^r U 3^ ^ 
D;ties iipi^rat fo&d, rn an Ahyd&s iiificriptiun nf the reicn of Khrii- 
xcr. l/thcetiniry^ B. C, (I* ^HSi- In the eniwiatmn inJH:ripiiii<i <d 
Thuthnitt fit and Queen tkt<hep^iic. XVIllth ISth cen¬ 

tury Jd C , divine afTerinu^ ** Amon-Re included wine, fuwh fruity 
btead, vceetabki, and daAfes (IL SiHiiiar list* appear aruLix.u 

ihe feasis and oficrinus from conqucsii durin^f the wme Under 

Rimieies lit < IV, 244, 2^5, m, i47) the /4i^v™f ^/iirrw mjici as 
"ofierinif^i for new daiei, bS,4BU mcasurei, .1.1UU cul 

biniDClitfti aeain, 241^500 measures; and aji *^*ofiefmgA to the Nile- 
nod/* dried dai«, UpM7l .tieswurca, 1,A% iar&i dares, 2J06 ineas^ 
Later, under Psamtik 11, XXVIib dyuasty, 6th cenmiy B, C 
(IV, 944) the Adoption Stela of Nkocrisr Miys: was ict; the 

icreai men took their weapotMi, and every noble hid bis proviaioitp 
supplied with eveo' good things: bread, becr^ oxen, dates, heibii." 

ITic Greek name for the date, ftAninix^ was the saine as char 
Htven the mden hum Sidoii and Tyre^ Plirmiciaiis — 
whence numeraua tonimenlatonc indudin^ Movers hiuisell {Du 
PAnAitj^, Iff i, 1) suppose the name of raec and cuuntry to have 
kvn denved from the ibte, which was one of the leadintE ej^puits to 
the noitherii Mediterranean; nodnur that the darc^palra wa* a symbol 
of that race. But this in itself is better cvsdcjstethai the tre* received 
the name id the race, beinc truty, fur Medkermtieaii peoples^ the 
^‘tree of the Phtrnlciani '' ^ So l^pslu^ in llic iiitroductiuEi to hi5 

Nubian CJramfnaf, LvArr FtilJtir hW SpraikfM and Glasefi 

Ptittf tfW iftt 

Pliny (Xtilp has a loiis^ dcsrnptiou of the duic-paltn and Us 
numeroua nsesj he says the Ambbn date w^as the beat, and describes 
fully rbc diffetenl iejcei of the ucci, and (he pollination of the Huwerfc 
A sped a ll y fine tancty of dates comes from the * "southern parti, 
railed ishkh Pfiny immOiiies “w ild boar/ ' asrnhin^ sudi a 

taiirc to the fniU> hut as he connects h with the ^nfy at the phtarnix, 
his account means no more^ pretbabiyi than that the fruii came from 
ihe southern coast of Arabia- (Sec under S 30.) 

The daie-talm being db^iouA, the Sow era most be artihcLutly 
fertilised in order to npen the fruit, and this involves a knowleilvc ol 
liic habit of lire tree, and regubr cultivariun, in favorable suiTDundMi|£j^» 
mcludinj£ bitcnie heal and drnughi durmif the fruitini; seaiion. 'Hic^ 
coniiitiorui arc only partially lulfilM on the Syrian eoasr, and mit at 
all un the Northern Mediferranean. They exist to perfccdon amund 


ihc Pcr«iiin ^ill the principal, and probably the miurcc 

pi Apppiy When the cultiv’anon became importuni in tin- 

certahi. The eirircK inscnptiDnf Ln the VltJ^ dynicit>v refers nui m 
ihe fnitif hiiT in wine (made from the isip)^ mid ihc time is cenfurtes 
bier than the hrjs Keyptian PUnt-voyatjeS- Ntit ontj] the I7rh ceil- 
mry iln^ the E-Q-ptian dutc-fruii appcnf m foed^ and not unril the 
ISrh ifi lemple-oifcnnEr It ii by no means impossible ihat Ettypt 
owed this cultiva.tii}ii to m intcrcoiiw with Sourheni Amhia {the 
/^j/-Lant[i wliehcc h had cuitie in lorn from the Persiin Gnlf, ihii 
nricind Phtmician, Eiiythnertn* or in a lanif^^r sense Arabian^ Sex 

Amonc ilie claiwical refcixncei to thi^ homc-lsMid pf tbt Pherrii- 
rritns may he cited the OdyHie>'r IV, ^1-5^ where Stdunm and Aethi- 
opiaare conjmned, h4ith clearly Atnhiwi, Strabu^ h ii, i4-S| XV'f* 
iiig +, iv, 27.) ITic Old '[’estament gives numerous accounts of 
birf mi^jaiionH from chal quarter lo Palestifici /. j., Zechariah IX^ 
h V Bsni iV, 9, The hisfotian Juain (X VJI l, 2} gn-rs the reas^^n 
Inrthe earlier miqritioiir *^the peuple of Tyre were si^ninjE ftom the 
l^irniciina, who left their ow'd laiid^ beinc grearly dimrefiAeii by e^iith- 
quakes, and dwell Some lime ki ibc marsh-land of RnhyLmit, btir 
later by the shores of Uie (Mcdilerrafiean) Sea^ whem they htiilra 
idivn which they caUed St'd-on because of iKc ahutidanr* of rhe 
fnr iiditt k the PliErnkiaii word for fish-'" For the reiatioti n# this 
Iciiend to the hsh-god of ChaliLea, Oanne^, sec Wiltiam Simpson, 
77tr J^n^A Ltg/nd. The connection is noted by ihe pi>et Priscian, 


■cJ liuija iuvti 
PtM^niccj vimini t«iFri cepvn>miTie dinlt 
Qijpl mifit qnmidflJTP Tfum mlnuiii Liudibiij auicliM,. 
ClmtiLH niiuiuiJiL d^rocaLaiis «antpj|D^ frntein, 

Anajli»quc Del ctiebralaiTn IcgiWi urtipm^ 


AcuordinE to Eip«^en, p* 12: (N. 'fc-t 190^ J, the word 

meant lo Aimt ralher lhan to fiibi but Simpson Jihotis how 
ftadily the w hole kiceild chanced aceordine to the siirtoundincs of 
the people. 

As to the racc-orTEin of the Pliornicbiis, Synccllm derives ihrin 
from '^iLidadan/^ and josephu:^ , I, b, 2) Itmti [ledaii, 

who was a sun of RaamatE, fbe son of Cushj according lo ihe gene- 
Jpcyof Genesis X. A IflJer nccmmi iCArtff. PmA,. 1, 54) denves 
iheiis from Jobah, vrfiom that ijeiHraloisy makes a son of Jofcian. ITiis 
would itidicaie for Phirniciu precisely ilir Mnne eKpenem-c as that ol 
Honiberti Arabuj succeeding wai cs rtf miuiraiiDn, the laier rending to 
berome absorbed by the earlier. 


IMI 

If is slifiMficanr ihai evci* ilic Gcrtlc* krtw Vinrnict: ns Cwiam. 
Mtean'us refers td ‘'Chna, Hi Phitnie* was funuerU' sindfhe 

mititf survived as late as an itucripfifto of Antiothus Epiphanes, being 
coiintt'icd with the legendary hero Chna, wliu tan he no other than 
ihc Canaan ol Genesis X, a brnilier lo CuiJi, and who ‘'^otSicloii, 
hut finst bom * This word, acennlinc to Myvers, itieana ' lowlwid,'' 
pmkulaily a aripof cowpI under the hills; and the same mcaiiiDii is 
atiaclied to Ciish, Cuith, «t in its Indian fomi, Kachh (.HoW'ch, 
Haul iT tu-fm, iS), and to the modem Sawabd of East Africa, and 
Shchr of South Arabia, the Sarhafttc* of the I'criplus- 

Anoiher derii'arion of '‘Fhtcnician' ’ from Mw'Wr iblnixly, mur¬ 
derous I, (eSti cn the acdviiies of thai people as sea'folk, tradeni and 
piflics. So do the habits of the race survive in the ptmi of the Grcclti, 
Hic author of tht Periplus (§ 33) fonnd the dwellers iin Sarapis Island 
MiAr^u and die Roman ithipping out of Hirypt had always 

to go anued nr under convoy. 

.46. Ct»Id. 'The Pcrlpluv meniiotts gold edn as an eapon from 
Rome lo linlta, hut gold itiielf as an evpon from Oinmana only, and 
u itkc Gantfcs nf^ign. 

Goia WUA oil importajiE product oF tLasfftrn Arabia, ihc IwHt iicld* 
being in ihc ruiddlc ewr^ uf iht Wadi Rumraj^ tiic Wadi cd 
L>awiiMr, sind tht Wadi Yabrin. Gl^r iSim^ 347-9J Iiicam allo- 
gethef (ffn Arabbji pild-fidds. It wait iKis piuductiun i-httt kd the 
Aibiyiiui Ti£tLiih-FiJ«r Who rtfer tn ^ the ^SliUit uf the c<KJn- 
try’* wF hltrodach-Biilidiiii, Isiiie nf Bii-Vakin, and tii make the Per- 
i.4an GtilJ ports centers stUo fur the SEcild produced farther cu the east, 
in Pensiai Carrnaniu, micl the f IThe wiLtcrcouiiieii of ttoflh- 
eauiierii Arabia wxrc probably the producine ar™ of the "^^Ijiiid uf 
Haviiah'* of Qcnens H, lUll, which rouM readily supply camviin> 
for Chiildita or Can^ i while lil-YeinamA and the southern fields, of 
rither yield, were prof^ably the * land of Ophir** of Sobnion*s voyages 
11 Kiiivs^ ^ U iiid accordkiii to the rnhAl Ecotaloey (Qenciiis 29 J 
Ophir was a son uf Joktaii and therefore purely Arabian. Into thb 
Viihiminous controversy it h not iiecesdary to fanheri the evidence 
h dimmed up by CJb^et 3S7-jS83. 

To the UrtM^kfl and Romanii the “euld «F Oplilr’* wa* kouwii as 
which DiodonjR Sieului (If, 50) a^iiuincs to be a Greek wurd^ 
'’ivitbout and cues on to eapkijn thaE it was not reduced by 

ru-ordn^ ibc ufe^ but tv3j( found in the earth In shining lumpvlhcsf/re 
Ilf I hestnuts. Agaiharchidea and Pliny (XXf, 11) are both acqualnlcd 
With this ffpjfwn gu)il, and Pliny (Yl^ 23) mens ions also a rivrr Apirui^ 


in C-antiJiniat in a pi-Qviauidy d^:iH:nWd by A]4?xMni3cf'4 arimird, 

OnPftirrjraSs iiA ^olci-prcMJuciiiE. 

'I’o ihemixtd CiLKhkc-Jokianitc Huvikh of Genc^is^ th?f Jolcianir^ 
nphtr of I Kini^ mid the Cu^iiicc H^l^|[nah of E/rfcirl XXV'Ib the 
co$mripn1i[an OmniJiiu of the FcriplaSp under Harthian wis the 
lineal Kucecfiaor* 

,Vt. Sliavesi.—The Arabs were tnvcicrsile iJ^ve-lriulm then 
nQti\ and the pons of Gimii were flciilve ^lave-riiarkfn, Ara¬ 

bian domtniort alrjnc the Afrii .^11 had ihi^ its niie of it-v piincirhal 
residtii, unci! cheeked by inUTUiitiotial antrecment after Kurtipean nerii- 
panoti^ 

.i7. Thii Country of the Par^idee* of another kini^dom, 
'iTie aoihof nf the PcHplus uivcs the natite J or iVr^iii, to the 
whole Panhtan flmpirc and n:fc« the fecciit coiititiesrs of that 
poiv crin Knftt and South Arnbfo. This ^'coontry of the Pan^irtir'’ i< 
fVr^a proper, includintt CamiEyiifti A ^‘assal SJatr in rhe AniJcad fnl^ 
which wf^uld not have shared, as a state* in the Arahian spalls 
of the empire. Ommana was subj^T to the Panhian monarchy, not 
to Pen^b proper. 

Piiny (VI. 28j sa^'s h a coontry cipuknt even to luKyr>v 

but has lone ifinee elumued its nafne for that of Parthbi. ** btraho 
(Vt, ill 24 J oh verves mote cKAcdy* ‘at pr^nt the Penduiis art a 
separme people, governed by kiiiijs who aie subject io other kin^s^ 
lo the kiittfs of iVtacedoa in former time^ but now to thos&e of l^arthia/* 

37. The Bay of Gedrosia* while Iwdly 1 ^^eparaie hay at 
ah* may be issunicd to be that hotindcd by the >nrip of com berween 
ttasNuh r N., 18' H i and Cape Mon^ (24" 4T N., 

40* B-), while the ‘'jutfiFig cape"' is Rai Ormira (2S" 6* N., 
64" 36' EJ. 

37. OraKI^—^"f'he bay w the modem Sonmbni Bay ' 25° U" N.^ 
66” IS' K.J, Bintt the river is the PunJi. Acxordinir I 0 Holdich, die 
Pumli at the time of the Periplu* emptied into ai fwy runmrm w^riK 
distance inknd, Knd now silted up 10 the coast lines, llicse ate the 
people desenbed by Arrian iJniiitittis Jiffondpr^ Vl^ Zl-2^ 

XX1* XXI%1 XX“V i under the nsme of Ontscor Orititim, their country 
hnn^ called OnL ‘t'he river wus alkJ Ar^bis, and on its eariern 
bank dwelt 'an [ndtan nation called Arabians;'^ while the Qrif^e on 
ihc wejsieni bank were “drtjwed like the Indiani and equipped with 
similar weaponar hot theif bneuage and customs were differeni- 
I'hrir COM-line ran westward from the Arabk 168 raile^t or, flceoftW 
irur to Phny ( VI, 254?), 2110 miles. They dwelt im the inland hUU, 


and alcine the ^horc, the Uticr KrtiTg ilifin»ie:wjshcd si^ 

Alc^>undf^^ coniiucrcd the b^U-foIlC md ctihtniKcd ilicir tnjJical. RhAni- 
under bifi own name (Diodorv?i. Siculujf^ 1^-^ M ^^'bile 

NearehuA fouifht ihc cuastt-FoIkp repomne them * uuvrrtd with hulr 
dn the btidyv their naih like wild bindit' claivii, used like iron Jnr kill¬ 
ing;, and ^pJittinit fbh, and cuttinK snfi wood^ ‘CKhef thhifs lhr>' mf 
with ihaip itono, liavini^ no InOn/^ Smbn- f XV, l\, 2) des4:nhc!t 
their dweUinu>, made ol the bone* of vi^halei and Breflt sheIJs; the 
nbs being used for beams and niftem, and the iaw^hones for doorway^ 

Her* are more echoes of tlie early migniridn.^ that radiated out¬ 
ward from the PerBian Gulf. The river Anahit and rhe Antbiaihs arc 
!tiifKeiently reminiscent of Arabia^ while the capualn khamba™, ap¬ 
pears in Ptolemy as a city of the RharnnHe^ derived Irani the Kimc 
Sfiorce. The OriDc arc reprcsenied by the modern BohuL Botll 
narnes have the same mcanini^p “hilbfolkp'* oar in Greek and tlie 
other in Persian^ but this Is prubahJy no more than a punninst iran*- 
brion» like that of Maknui into A Mi Ichrhynphagip. 

eaiera,** The country of Onf b rather related the dm nf Chab 
di^an place-namest being connected with the sun-wnrshtplhaisnrvhed 
wcD into the Christiiui era, The Brahui are a l lmvidian tribe left 
behind by their mcc on its way to ^southern India i in earlier day-s the 
connection of both with the Pei^bn Ciulf wa* less broken. '1 he 
nmne *‘Makranp*' as shown by Curxcm (Gfaj^rfipAiia/ Icunmi^ VHt 
557) h Dravidiani whale ^'Brahui" ii^rhcHjghT to refer to ihc hem cif 
the tribcp Brahn^ a name having the same rtmt as Abraham (ittfpfrM 
G’av/avT ^ IX| 15-17). These people are pmhahly rhe same 

those called by Herodoras (111+Asiatic Aerhinpians/' and 
a^iu {VIJ; 70) os *\Atchiopians from the sundseT''' who w’rre similar 
iu Ehe Aethiopians of Southern Arabiap both peoples being rerpnesciited 
in the iVraan armyj^ and both having pfesumably sprung Prnni cbe 
same stockj as witness fhe record in Genesis Xj 7# *^ihc sona of 
Cn^h' Sebs;^ and Havilahp and Kahiahp and Raamah, and 
and the sons of Raamah: Sheba^ and Dedan/^ TTle Cushite name 
seems io «irvivc in Kejp m the valley of Makran^ the ^‘Kesinaciintn"’ 
of .Marvn Pob. 

T he icimc* of the Phurauhsi of ihe XXV'ih or ^‘Aclhiopian" 
dynasty in Egypt, point to m Bke origin: Ka^hta^ Shahaka^ Piaitkhi 
icf~ Pi-anthp Poen+ erejp and Tahorka {(/- Kumr, Socotraj. 

VVellfled U, ch. v) noted the strong racial similarity between the 
Itefii Genab in South Arabia ajid the people Inimd nn the Makran 
cr^. Hnidich (CKfrvp^aai J^unuf^ \TC dftB) ftndt rhe blind of 
Ifafralu off ihe Makran coait-—rhe Asitita nf Ptnkmy, a teinef of the 
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tun-^tcrship—!uctl[v kn^mn as a name which rhe Sarjcciis 

save lo Ceylon, btn which, at^an fram i« \as syllahlc, the Saiiiicni 
ici rrkwd to rhe uland of Sen, Sarnpls,. ur 
Masinx vf the Anbiafi rtmi^ 

'Hie e^'ident bcrwceii bewh win^ of tliibi syMcni h 

^Dcrali/fd by (JlrrhAmu^jt^ im Dt/nirrdfi f/v/Mffffir/ir/it ^11*11?) 
M '‘Twiranian-Hammc.“ 

Holdich {Gesh hti^ia, .% i «ecfn!f ti> huvv ^l^ joind a race rc- 
leitiblinu African nec™^ ^ she on^iiuil of ihe Asiatic Acrhinpi- 
mis^' in Makran. Bui their dcticeiii should have hern trcim the 
Persian Go3h Sir John Mandeville (chap. icJriv s (jives a letrend 
which in some vrsys scem^ neirrer the tnrth' 

** N^iah had three loinf, Sheut^ Cham and Japhet . . Cham, 
for his rrucky, loak the urcilter and the be?^ piRg toward the ea«t, that 
is tieitt Asia, and Shern hnjk Africa, and Japhet tiJdk biirapc . . « 
Cham w-afl the irfeatest itnd the ffiicht^* and nf him came more 
li^nrmrionK than of the oiher. And nf hU Jton Chiuc wait engen¬ 
dered Nimrijfl the giant, that beeiLn the Tmincbtion nf the luwrt id 
Efahylnn . . . And of thest^nrratinn nf Cham he eome t}ie Faynitns 
and divcrii folk that he in isWnf the lara hj all [nd.'" 

See dsio if/-* Ih IS?-191 i Sir Thotmi^ Hij|di4:h+ (tatn 

of pp. 146-1 hi i And Gen. \L R. HaiK. Ungrj^p^kff/ isfrrirrff, 
VIL 668-674 

.47. RhambyiCia. — Ilie nAme nf the capital is mu (pven in the 
text* bill Mhller hilt the tacurta with that menuoned hy Arrian Fabric 
cili» tifefer* Ramils the capital of Gedrosia aceordiilir Pluleiiiij. j but 
this place was probably much fanher west. 

RhAtnhicia mu at no gnui dLstance front the moderu Heb 
(16^ ^6' N.j. 2U' Ji ). Accordine to Holdkh {CtfA-j: if 
326, J72), this whole nci^hboriiocHi b fuD of evidence* of caHy 
Arabian nectiparion; but the exact site is undeteitnined U5f?-1.F 

'fltr tribe-name, Rhamn^t I-asscn connecits with the SatiKTii 
rnmsria, happy; which, while pnxsibly i mere pun, may explain the 
Hmthi name *'blessed^ for Sncntia, which had been Idcnrihed wtth 
Raam ah, or Cushite stock feneraliy. Tile foot of k ey idenily 

the saine EJ Kataf penitimla, adiominp Bahrein. 

Sifmarj^, ■*'precious/' an Arabic uame for the mountain ar the 
Smiitii of Hnnrnii; the Island of the Btesf*^ of rhe Hahylojiiaii 
<nteainesh cpict imiy these mftcct a CuAhrte race-appeJlafion, like 
the *'ehf>scn people'" of the Hebrews? 

J7. Bdellium b an atomaTk srom exuded from 
muiu/^ order Hnn^rati^, A small inee niiivc in nrorthweueni India, 


AnLbLit ^nd Afrit'a; i:kiKr)]f iiJEicd to m^h and 

frankmceiii^et nimilarly employed from u very enfly dole. Ac- 
cordinir m I'liny ' XIl^ lO) the best non ejime hmn Unctria, and the 
^{1^erio^ inim ftidja and Arabijp Media and UabylonifL- The ifiimp he 
sayis^ '^oiiKhi to be tniosparciit and the evlur uf odt^riFemus, 

iinctLiiiii>t when ffubjeeied to and hiucr to the EhoiiQh 

wirhmiT the dicfhtrHT addi^v When oifcd Tur iatted piirfwjse^ it h 
Eiieeped in winej upvm whieh il cmila » mute penverful ddor.” 
rbe prit'e in [^nme he soiEcs lui J deiTarii per |>aondi fiiakiniii it eii|Li&| 
only m the p<^o^cJil quaJiiy of myrrh. 

lidcIlium WM partif.-ularly the produjtt ol the Jitlli bem c^ji the 
Hindu KuhIi and the Indkii C>i;eBJip and Jutitid Us^ weitvv*ytj 
thmufcih the Pendin Ciiilf porE^or ovedimd tlirowgh BabyluiiiiL Arrian 
VI, 22) telb how the army of Alextuider^ fetiirnin^lluoimh 
the country of the OritiCT came upon ^^ftiany myrrh trpciiv latu^f tliaii 
iiMial, ‘ ‘ fnim which the Fhcmiykn tradem uccompai^yitin tJic army 
ualhrred the ctmi and carried k away. It k probably the of 

GcEie^k iU 12, winch reached die Hebrews from die “land of 
I lavilah/* the snulh^horeof the Penibrn Odf.r die dktricE of Ommana 
fi| J6v EdsLiih^ hnwevefp b thouirht by sume Hebrew aulhoritieii 
to be a cf^'stilline Ecm; while the Stine word h nwrU tn the /rwi/narry 
ttf lienjamin of Tudela r AdlerT edkitm, p, ^8} for the p^Mrii of the 
I Bahre in fislicr iesi and wirh the same me^mlnE i n the A f itnia/wt ^ GM 
of Mai'udi f Spreiteerisrranskrtonp p, 5+4), Sec also Watf^ vp^ fit. , 
p.40Uj Lasscriit vp. <it-n U29L>: Glaser. 304-7. 

A pasiiaEe in the Knot of Numbers (Xtp 7 ) lit perhupii of jritcre>t 
as rcdcctiniE ihe ancient classihcation ol fragrant ttnin^ by and 
«hape of the pieccj mEher than by ibirrinipiisjutia the tree, llic 
naium of the braelites i-s there said (iii the R. V j to have been ^*like 
Cf^riandcr i^eed/' and the ' \it^arstrut thereof as the appearattcc of 
bdelliuiiL'* ITie A- V has the as the color of bdeOiuTrij " io 

conTradictioii EO fclsodtis XVIp 31 , where the color was biaid to be 
whine; bdclliom heina brown, like rnwh. 'ITte manrinal note in 
the Retired V'ersbiip “Hebrew, points to the ituc meaning. 

GbuberhaH already t^hown the etirti mc^mc of the Kicyprian Punt Reliefs 
rt> be an Arabian w‘ord, “tree-eye*” (Fvrtt Eitdunj^- 

i^hn p. /J^and to refer to the larifc lymps, exuded thnxitih 

cracks in the Uirki or through subwiitlal mcihiunsp as diiidEiiruLdied 
from the wmail round drops, which were supposed lo be cree^earK 
( § 19 ) or the the iree-bliKsd (as show^n irnder S 29 ). The Hebrews 
after ibe bbeodu* would have had the sime ebasificadon, »o we may 
conclndr that ihe author of Niinibei> mcEint to compare the >^111^)1 
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t-ry^line of tbe tiimariisk-root sttuiiIj which tht^ matins]>r]dfi>- 

vMy wasj to the ‘"coriander whhcp^^ while ibe breer and cnaraifr 
efftofessence WiUk likened In the liimpm of hdellhnti (ormjfrrhl with 
which he fnniilbr In the IjevtrieAt nmaJ- 

AK. River Sinlhiis.—The Sonicnt iv StnaAu^ and ibis form 
Sirrf^HM is inmSLtiiil tn Gredc, ibe river hdn^ generally known aj» /Wwj. 
J-lindii nnimci fc4chtnE the VVe^t ^tneniHy drop the t and substlSiire A 
in IVrsbn mnnrhs, Sayccp in hLs Lf^tur/i (pp, l36wLlKi'i 

arsnev an that ha.ds for an ancient sea-trade between India md the 
Kuphraws, from the word irndAnj ar nmriin, meiittEJiied in an ancient 
Rahylonbn Iiff of dnthin]|[. This is ihe of the Old fViifamenri 
rhe of rhe Creekn. 

AX. The greatest river— The Indus i% exceeded by the 

Yfinstsei Mcfeoai;, IrawadI, Brahmaputra^ Ganj^eiSp and Shats-el-Anib 
(none nf which had been seen by ?he author of the Periplus). lift 
mean dliuihar^ is greater than that of the Moansi'hn. The sedimeiir 
brEkijQhr down is wty ifTeafT lotnunit in a single ytat an tsEand 6S 
*qiiare miles in area and 1 yard deep. The delta projetrEB litllc beyond 
the normal cnast-Jinc, owing to the disrribtirinR rsf silt alont; shore by 
rhe orean cuETCtTla^ and fu the depirTsit nf the remainder in a ™t sub- 
marine irDU[:h 1200 feet deep and Hptrirds, due snntb of the river 

moiirhs. ^ Redii*^. HI. Ii9.) 

A8. Grasp is ihe San*crii The pfesemc of gre&t wafer- 

snakes h itill ribienrd altmc these eo&!4Sp in ihe t>ays amf at the nioiilhl 
of rivers 

;k, HarlMriCum^—^Thta lumc w evidenriy Hellcm/eid horn 
Mnire Hindo w‘ord—wic aioipects Hfnu&jf't port, or posuibly some name 
such m flahardipuTp wbkli Siirvivcs in the modem Delta. With the 
sieaily idirine of the Delia, the remains of rhis port are probably yards 
deep in the soft aUuvhmn und ven^ liMy tiuile away from any of the 
preiein branches of the river. 

^ah-bandar t Royal Pon J^ fiirmcHy scccs&ibic ro mcn-cjl-war^ 
HOW lies far inland to ihe east of the present main eliaimct of the 
li^diiH while a simitai fare bn* overtaken Ghonc Bari or Vikknr* Ketu 
HJid other places. Since the openine of the Kamchr railway mo»t 
ol rhrse lever^mckcn towns have been ibandcined 

Ait Mititiagorfl was a name ^\ca Eempomnly to several 
of India ihirini; rhe period of the occupilioTi by the Scyths (the Saka 
and ueh-t hi). After tlie collapw of the Indo-ikythMin power iht^ 
citie> fesiinied ihelr former iwmes with their aoioJiamy. 


This Minnaajrii nwy be idenufie*] «fiih rhe Puiala pf AksanikP* 
cxpciliupii—the capital of the ddm country. Vincent Sitiitli locates 
ii mt Hiihinanahael, 25“ SO' N., OS* 50' E., about lix miles west of 
tJie modern Mamturiyah. The site tc’sw dtscorered by M. Hellasis m 
11154, and includes extensive prehistoric remainR. The Jtnlus delta 
hns ^fiuwii (Efeatly since onr uuthot's time, and the courses of the 
Indus and alt iw tritniiaries have ebansed repearcdly. Vincent !>mith 
fays that the apex of the delta vvas prohabiy about forty miles north of 
lliitt place, approximately 40’ N., f>S“ ilO K. He cites fiumcrons 
facts ti> prove that the coastJinc has adtnnced anywhere from ’D m 
40 miles since AlcMndct's time. The Rann of Cutcli < Eirition.% 
now a salt mansh, he thinks was a broad open arm of the sea runntoB 
tu 25* M,, with the eastern briincb of the Indus emptying into ir, 
Silt hrouaht down by the river and formetl into Kjeat burs washed 
fotithwatd by the violent tidn, has now* cUwMidthc mouth of the Kuiim 
almost entiielr. The cuast-Hiw he thlnt* may have avena^d N 
ffijiii to flic Rjum oi Cutcli- 

Rirliifv HI. H2-S) isips Rjmi was probably opcti ^ 

until ahokii ilie4Eh ccncur>', whcEi u of I'iolcnt c■^tbqlfl^kc 3 ^ cic- 

vaJed lhi5 wbotc fcipun considerably- He rcpuitb ruins at Nutiar 
Rarkar, ai the northeast corner, indb .itme a lan;c sca-pwrt trade (licrc. 

'I^eiw charters may bren om «ijm: of the i;rcst miterutimi 
ffDm thsi recoil to Java in ihe b:h aitd 7tli ccoiurics A. D. 

^8. Parthian printresi. l‘hc reierrner to the rtilo of ""S^ar- 
ihJsiJi princes" over the *'metropolis of is veri iutrn^iri^. 

The first horde from CefitraJ Asia to ovemin the Pmnirs wm fhe 
liaka, ilccin^ before sin? Yiieh-cht. They Ecttkd hi the Cabo! valley* 
Seiiitin and the lower liidus. By about 120 J4- C- their 

leaiWr Manes Iwil r^tabliisheil a kiu<i:(lchfn at Cahyl, subject tu Pliinjiiu; 
hi^ line was known as the 'Hiido-Pinhiaji,^* but liis race musjbly 

$pra]cine* *'Scythian " Gradually the Yueh-chi puraued the Sukii^ 
fifM canquerniiz Gn«k Ractria i rhey are referred to In ihk lestt, ^47, 
S 5 the *\ciy warlike rtation of iht Bactham," living in the inferior ‘ 
Their kim;. Kadphisr^ 1, conquered Casihcncrc and the upper lndu5,; 
bk son* Kaduhiw H, who aei:eded about SS A. D.* aftcra 
defeat at Kuche by the pursuer of the Yueh-chi* the Chinese ooth 
qikerinc; ^eneml Pan-CHao—about % A. D.^—directed llis anuici 
southward and rapidly overran the Pan jab and the lower lndu4i, and 
then reached the upper Gan^rs and IciMrior points like Indore. 

Both race* wete Ciilled bf the Sansrrti ^"Min^* or Sc>lhs; (he 
[^eriplu* ihijw^ the Indo-PafrhiaiH rulinc: in the ""^mctropolijt of 
Scythia/' then ^rhe apea of the Indu^ deliai thowin^ rhdr p^r^-cr 
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ui the Kabul vuiJcy t« have be^n broken ibcady Uy (be ^ uchhcJis &r 
^'Kushair' ilyiuW', but their Hihjtcqueii^ complete euniiuti^ by the 
VucliM:hi bud nut yei been cousiamiTuiiecL 

Tbe paliucal cond^ons dmi^'^ibcd in the Pciiplu5 were prubably 
thu$e tItAt followed ihc deatli uf G^iiidophEio. the puwerfMl llidM' 
PnithLan niler in the Fanj^. Thb h shipih^iJ tu Tiai-e ueeurted ukiut 
SI A- D+ After MPinc yean aF aiuirehy And civil vr^r^ the bakiifhiwer 
coruHilidalcd under two oF ruler^j the "Northem SA' 
traps" from ihc Indiu to the Junina, uud the "HV-Eatern Sainiipis" m 
Kiirhiiwlr^ Gujarat and MilwL Both these dynavies were ac finn 
tributary^ and later subject to the Kij&han pen^er. 

More dtniajii ivoutUerii raidlriE by the Tndo-Parrhiaxif led m ihe 
“Pallava*^ dynasties abn\f the writ coasts which after a cmiple of 
rentuHea lucceeded in v^dnitiif cofitrol oF murb nf fwmiheni India- 
' I 'heist pHnres were thouifhl by |‘ 4hficiiis to he the onea reFcrrcd to 
tn ^ S2 aa ruliiic in CaJlienai nraf Bomhayp 

i9. Ftflfured linens.— I'he teat hp^hmita. Pliny ( VIII, 74) 
Aay«: '* Baby Eon was very fjmons for mitini; embroidery hi different 
rolon, and hcJtCC slulTs nf this kind hare oboiltcd the name of 
Babylonian, 'Fhe method of weaving elotb with mofe than two 
threadij was ifiveiiCed at Alejrandria; theae do[hs are called 
it wa .4 in Giiul that they were firsi divided into chequers 

Muribl'i cpss;rafn+ CubieitbriH p'lymita" ( XIVp ISU Hnchcattii 
that tile Egyptian lisstic wa» Formed in alootni lite capeftryn and that 
ihc Babylonian was embroidered with the ncasdie- 

J9. Tcjpaat, The tejrt is ckns^thi. This stone, accordinE to 
Pliny, omie Imm Aethiopia (Abys«iiital and iakndj in the Red Sot; 
and he adds that the best sort came FfoiO India. Here is z confu»ton be¬ 
tween two Idnds of aone; the Red licm beinR ibe true topaistud 
the Inditm either chrywlhc er ydlow sapphire. The iLnowk-dge of 
thr Rotmoi in regard to precious ^lonc* waa i^zeuc. and wc arr apt lo 
be led astray by TiwuminE thai beciuse wc have borrowed the Greek 
or l .atiji name we have applied it to the same stone- 

Thc mentioned in the teat vm airnost certainty our 

topaz, which was pmduced in aiiuJidanM in the Red Sea blaiids, being 
an important Ircm m the cafit-boufKl eaports of E«ypt, under rhe 
Prokmk"* and RofW- 

Strabo Nxys^; (XVI, w, bf ' "After Berenice is the tskiid Ophtodea 
It wii cleared of the serpents by the fciiiE. ™ aeumriE of the to|W££ 

fnEind itiere. . . A body of men wajs, appointed and itiainCimed hy the 

kioL^ of Ejiypt to guArd and maifitaitv the phiec where iht^e lannfa 
wm found, and ^iiperint^nd the rollertion of them. 




Il it rtiinarkabjc ihai tbr Penplua docR upt [iicntion tmeraJds aljn 
A» an exiwft frofn Bcfrtii-ce to India. 1 herr was a larec pruductiun 
(rom ittidM in the hills iust we*t of our Buthor’S homt They ma} 
have ftiched better prices in Rome than in llldiBr where thej' would 
have had lo compete with the nartve beiyk 

For a dcscriplign of these mines, ai well ftsof the prejient appear^ 
ante of the site oF llereiiice, see Bent, StutAfrn jtmiiay 291-7. 

39. Coral. See also 28 and 49. 'Phis Was the red coral oF 
the Western MediteiTimeBn. which was one of the principal assets of 
the Roman Empire In it* mde with the East Hiny ob«:n.cs whit 
some surprise (XXXU, 10 that coml win. as hiahly priited in India 
.as were pearls at Rome, The Gaul* formerly omamented their 
swords, shields ami helmeB with coral, but after the Indian trade was 
opened and Us cap<jft value increased, it bL-came cjcmemely scarce 
u'vrh 

rivxmicr i tnivek in iniiia^ 11, \Jtm) fhr randitionv 

in his time : Ahtidue^ cdraJ docsi nut fiuik cim^ng precioiu stuno 

in KiimpCf It ii-evitnhdess held in hl^h esteem in the niher qtmncnp 
iiJ ihc clnWp atid i* one nf the niujd beiUiitifnl iwtiire'i pmiluL'- 
rions, so I but there *re some niiioni^ whu ffrefer it To prtHr^inuK kiduciw 
B aJl, ill his mm on Tavernier i U, awribcfs tiie prererenee 
Ipr et>ral lo ^'tbe way m iinia adaps ibeiuselves fn off a dark «kiii, 
and also look wtU with a white itarmeni 

It was also viJucil for Hipposed sacred pfiipertm, and the be¬ 
lie! in ils use* a ebirm contimicd rhtouith the Middlr A^ea, and 
even lo the preseiu diy In Italy, where It bi worn as a proteetiolt 
a^in^ the rv\} eye. 

liic piincipa] red mtvi b^hertrs, I hen now^ were in Sidly, 
Sardinia and Coniica. near Naples^ Le^ihom and Genuiis in CuaJank, 
tlje Bdcsific lAlajsds and the run is, A^ena and Motdccq. 

Tavernier describes the tneibod of iishin$£ hy ‘"swahs"—crowd 
nilicRrt wcSEbicd, and bound with iwisreil liemp, w^hich were Icrdow^n 
ind entangled among>t the coral on ihe rorky brHtom^ breaking more 
ihyn they caughi. For a fuller deja ription, sec Btstatimna, 

art- "^^LT^ral. ' 

ked foral i.s Carai/hm family Gfffxmtuifr, 

IT^ene waa black coral in sbuiidance in the Red Sua, and niheri 
aJnitg the Arabian eoa^^, hot theje were not pnred *a highly. See 
HsieckeL AVa/^r, 

J!*J Costus.—ThU if the Cut root of Srifirfrmi hpp*t, order C*nt^ 
a tall perennkJp growing on the open rfopef of rbe vale of 
KsiHhniir^ and other high valleys of that rcKion, at elevarinns of ff.UOO 




rn n^UOO fed. In ihc Ruimn Empire U waii ti«d as a ci.»lii»afy 
aJso a perfurne, entering into inaliy of tlie utnrinentSp rbnu^h 
in lesR quantil? ihstu pepper and einrmitl>io. *Vhs Revisted V^trsiorj 
e^vM h as a uianrSfiAl rtadiiig for Eaody^ XKX, 24, ift pfaee of caati, 
as one of die iiigreilieors of the anoindns oil of ^he Hebrew prionE. 

The rout Huh up mid cot jnEosmiill pieces^ aud Aliipped ta 
birth Rome and China. Viiicenl descrihes ihe rtioi as hein£ the ake 
of aliriEcf'p a ydlowisti wondy pan within i wliEr'EKh bark, llic 
fortex k bfittle* vi-^rm, binerish, and ainiriMir, of in irn'eeible smelt, 
resemblinu orris. 

Chudiull (Jntti/. 71) nniwi that ihc tpl^ froni Seleyeim 

Cilliniciup to the .Mile^dinx indiuied frankmcensc, IQ EaJents; m^i'rtll, 

I iiicnt; 2 pnundx^ cinnamoii, 2 poEuids; 1 pound- 

Bj- ibe Romans costm was often called ainiply fWjr>, ihe root, a* 
disiinKuivhed from nard^ which wa* callcd/^wJi?, iht leaf. 'Hie price 
ill Rome is stated hy Pliny fXIC 25) to have been 5 Jenaiii per 
pound. 

In mudern Kashmir die eolleution of custus is a Stale monopolyj 
the product heine Jitnt to CaJeuna and Ikuiibay^ for shipmejii to China 
and Red Sea pons. In China it is us.ed in perf umM am! as inceme. 
In Kaiihinif it ii by shawl mefchmits to protect iheir Fahrii;r:s from 
motliE. 

Thr word is from ihr Sanscrit In the 

earth 

See Watt, n/.* ifi. ivi., I, 2^r-3. 

LyCium^^-Tliis was dem'ed Irom varieties of the bstfhefry 
^rowinir in ^l^c Himalayas, ai dei^ons of 6,Oi>0 to 10*E500 fcc^ 
Btrifris hftUPt, alsEt tf- arnfam, B. aiiadra. B- oftler 

hrndacf^^ 

From rbc mots and stems a ycIIow’ dye was prepared; while 
from the Stem, fniit and rom-bark was made m aJt^^n^^e^ll medicine, 
the prepararion of whkh is described by PUiiy (X'XfV, 77). " ITie 

branches and rtw^, w hirh are inEciucly bitter* are pounded and ihrn 
boikd far three diiyv in a copper vcsscU ihe woody pairs then re- 
moved, and the decoction boiled aipin to the thickness of honey, h 
ift mised with bitter exirarts, and wiih a iinirca of oil, 

and ox-trall The Ituth of ihli decoction h used as an iiiercdienr in 
compositioEis lor ibc t^e*. and the otbcj- piin as a face cosmetk, and 
lor the cure M corrodinti sona, fliutci, and suppiiratjonv fm* ihs^avcs 
of the throai &nd gumi, for conebB, Jmd localiy for dressing open 
wDimda. ’' Many cmpiy lycium pots have been found in the fuin^ of 
tlerculancum and Pompeii (See al» Watt, at.. HO J 
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39 Nard roa^ from the as f«m 

spikcrntd. .he l«r or aow^t, Uom the * tot^y a^ffereni 

sp«ie*). Thl. ti the ™«t «r the 

urlr native in the Wemrii l-a.i^ab, UelMcfau- 

nn a-i-i Perei., »nd the nUied species. C-l native m>ife t« 

the east and south. It is cWy Jlied tci .he Lcyinn eitrntwlU. L. 

Che wot nf «lii» anjwwiis defined ui nil whteh wa* used tn 
Rgnmn cemmerte medidiuHy and «S » perfume, and aa in »tr«.eent 

in the aimy ot AleJtinder on (»s 

homeward march, in the eouitoy of the G«dr«Un», "I Ar'^« 

«y* (Jiutlaiu, VI. 221: "This desen pruducc* many odnnferws 
Jots of nard, which the i’heenicfflia gathered : but ntneh of »t was 
inunpted down hy the army, and a sweet perfume ws* difl^used lar 
u„d wide over the land by the tnmplinfti Jm unait was the abundance 

of it." 

i9 'Furquois^, —w^ci itckiie, uKt^h seem* trie 

«,uc « Pliny’s (XXKVII. 3J>. a «one that came from “the 

eonnrries lyint hack of Jndb." or n>ofe definitely, khorLHsaii. Ha 
desertmion of (he sto.u: itself identifies it w.th our turquome. which 
occur# abundantly in volcanic rodts intnidmu into sedtmentaiy rocks 
in that district The finest stones came from the miMs neat 
about 48 miles north nJ Nishapur (the Ni«ea of Ale^der, Jb 30 
N 58 *^ ^ ^ naiiiral irail^riviitc frpiti this localilj wuiilil havi^ 

been down the Kahnl river, thence by the Indu* to its itiouih. where 
.he author of the Pcriplus found tht irones offert^ for sJe. 

(Se« iliio Hey-i, JW IrcMni an H- H 

Rioer. BrJiunA, 325-330; Yule's Maieo Polo, Cordie^s ed I. 
fioodchiU. .fVraVw Si*>ui, 284; Tavemiet, Trails m H. s'*: 

■TuniuoiK « only found in Petsia .... lit mo >nm«. one near 
Nishaptir, the other five days' iouroey front «[* Unsdcll, 

SIS, 1 

39. |.apjs hmuli,— The word in the text is and a 

narund iiiclLnation would be to aswmc this to be the tame as 
lapphirc. which b «!*» a prodawt of Indui; but accordinc to Pliny 
t VXWils ^^“9) lls^: know (I tP ihc Rotoaii^ isi|^phinc "W'as au 

opaqw blue « 01 K with fitddcn spot*, which mine from Media, that is, 
in a Be Item! ««>', country all Peisin. It was no. iuiied 

lor twaiyw? i£ uitewcrpf! ^vith binl cry^.^Umc particira. 

This can hr nothing btn our lapis lawili, which has been in demand 
from a very «rfy lime f“r ornaDteiii and also iw a piBRient, ukn- 
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ni&fjne^ which WHif io extensively uiicd by tlie Kf*>'puan!t in their public 
huitJiis^s. Okir j4lppliirc seems to hive been nither i pmduct oi 
sou I hern tudui mnd Ceylon, mnd would hardly have been expi^rted 
freon the liidns valley. 

|Jiiiiiyiaii£ Pericifelcs feJerv to the ^'uiideriyinb' rf^cks which ^ve 
birth lO the beauEeous tubteij of the Isolden bued and a/^ute Happhiie 
stnrtc which they detneh froin ihe parent rocki” which j^enw t» iiidr 
cate bpi« hm\i rather than our saiiphlre- 

GoiKfchild (/Vrrtfvf p. 24d), also thinks that thui^fiMie was 

almti^ certainly rbe sapphire of 'J'hcophrastus and other ancient 
wrifrrs- He (tay^ *'\i hajt been krtoiani from vi^iy' rcnifUe Etnirs^ 
being much used hy the Eti-Tiiiarn, and to a ksser exient by the 
AssjTians* Fpiphaniij.s, Bishop of Rabin says ihe Tahle-r of rhe 
L«aw given to iVlosejt were inscribed on lapis bziili^ The Romani 
used ir to fiome exienr ai a material for en|;^avirig on/ ‘ 

l^csen is of the sanie opinion. Bockniann (f/iVr. I, >4671 

writing in the idth centuiy'^ says that the reaJ lapia lazuli rams iram 
Bokhara, particularly at Kilah and Badakshan; that it was senr thence 
to India^ and from India lo Europe. Some came also through Russia 
via fOrenburg, but less than formerly. (The brat route corresponda 
with the Pcriplua.) '*1 consider ir asfhe impphire of llic andenlv^'-— 
quoring Pliny, Isidon Or?/. XVI, 9; TIieuphraM:, Lapid; § 43; 
Dioscorides, V, 157; Dionys., Ork /Jrjr.* Vp 1105; Eplphanius 4i'r 
jo'i/fmiTjH, S 5l Marhodeswa^ fjiptMm, 55. 

Tavertiier, ( Tnt%tfit itf 11^ xsv) speaks of a " nu^untam 

beyond Kaahtiiir producing lapis,’* which Hall Gr$ii^ */“ 

liij/ia, 529) locates near Fsfgamu in BadiJcshan, 36® lu' N. ^ 71“* W, 
For a fuller descriprion see Hoidich* Caiii ^ +26, SO 7. 

UhniunArine was ptohably not the Cttrvltiim of the Romanj;, which 
was rather tc^licr ochre. Their blue glass was niher eabalt. 

39> Seric skins. — Pliny c XXXIV, 41’I fays, all the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of iron, the palm of excellence Is awarded to that which 
is made by the laetesp whi> Acnd it to us W'iih their tiKriies and skinfl ^ 
next to which, in qcmlirj', ia the P^uthian iron.'’ And again 
f XXXV'11, 77 > “the most laluafak products lurnished by the cover- 
ings of animals arc the skmn which the Scre> dye " 

These poMQiges art jojfficicnt answer lo those who hate doubted 
fhw SEatement in ihe Penphu. i* Vincent, lit flfollet 1, 2BS, 
oppr^ed ID whom see I ahrickis, p. ISL 1 lliefe is no mote n^tenn why 
fur* shmild mn have bren overland acro^ Asia in ihe l« century 
thaji in. the I6ih to the when the trade Wiii> must inapoitane Con¬ 
sider, for inHince, the dflhculiy ci.xii to-day* in getting Kusmn sablei 
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to market, and how much easier to get the wrious wild animal skins 

from Tibet and Turkestan to the Indus mouth. , u ur . 

As to the “most exceUent iron of the Seres” mentioned by Pliny, 
it is open to question whether this was not 

rectly described in the Periplus as coming from the Gulf of Camba> 
to the Somali coast-and Egypt It was produced in J 

short distance north of Golconda, and was shaped to 
Persia to be made into steel; the famous Damascus blades of the 
middle ages being derived mainly from this source. ( avernier. 
Travels, Ball’s ed., I. 157.) See also under ^ 6. 

39. Cloth.—It is uncertain whether this should be connected 
with the following item, yarn, both being silk, or 
separate item. If the latter, as seems probable, it would he muslin, 
L noted under §38-the sMr. of the Greeks, long a staple product 
of the Pan jab and Sind. 

39. Silk yarn.—According to the Periplus, the Roman traders 
found silk at the mouths of the Indus and Ganges, at the Gulf of 
Cambay, and in Travancore, whither it had been brought by various 

routes from N. W. China. 

The principal highway for silk, at this time as well as later, was 
through Turkestan and Parthia. As the demand in Mediterranean 
countries grew more insistent, the restrictions of the Parthian govern¬ 
ment became more severe, and quarrels over the silk trade were at 
the root of more than one war between Rome and Parthia, or later 
between the Byzantine Empire and Sassanian Persia. This effort of 
Constantinople to reach China direct, without dependence on Mes<^ 
potamia, led to alliances with Abyssinia, for the sea trade, and with 
the Turks, for a route north of the Caspian; but no permanent result 
was reached until the 6th century, when a couple of Christian monks 
under Justinian succeeded in bringing back from China the jealously- 
guarded silk-worm’s eggs, from which the silk culture was introduced 
into Greece, and imports from the East diminished. 

At the time of the Periplus, Rome and Parthia being at war, the 
sea-route was the only one open to the Roman silk traders. 

See also under §§ 49, 56 and 64. 


3 g_ Indigo, a dye produced from Inetige/ira tinctoria, Linn., 
order Leguminosa; and allied species, of which about 25 exist in West¬ 
ern India alone, and about 300-in other tropical regions. Concerning 
the modem production see Watt {op. at., 664). It was valued in 
Western Asia» Eeypt» the Mediterranean countries as a dye and 
a medicine. Pliny says (XXXV, 25-7): 








""We bfliriim, a huptirmH inm India, rtilh the 

positron nf which 1 am gtiaL^uiinfrd- W'hen hnjkcn small ii \i 
of A black apptaracicc, but when dllutnl k eshibirx a wundrqu^ i^om- 
hinrttinn of puriilc and dceiJ aaure. There is am;4hcr kind of ii wlikli 
Roaw it! the caldronv itt ihe porple rfve-hoiisea^ and jJf ihc ^ttln 1 of ?he 
puT^h dye. ... If used as a medicirie, inditiim arts as a sedative 
for ague and aihcr shivcrine firs and deskraiEt iurci/' 

Marco Polo sal's C HI , xxii) it made of a ecftmii herb which 
IS gathered, and (aflei the rooiA have been removed "i li put hito firp^ir 
vessels upwn which thej' poor waier and lave it unfU the uhnletd 
ihe plant ii dccornposed. T hey then pul this liquid iii The svtri^ uditch 
is tremendously hi'i there, so that it boil* imd ioagidateis aitd becomci 
«ich ai wc sec it. H’hcy then divide it into pieces of lour riuisect 
each, and in that fiarm it is eaprmred to □■or pom. 

4U. The GtiH of Eirlnofl ia the strsiige rjiipansr now known 
ai the Rinri *r Rano (Wilderness' of Cutch, th« name coming from 
the crcsccnl-shaped rocky island bordering if on the iiouth. It a 
uniform saline plain about UO miks long, and reaching 50 miles Uom 
shore lt> shore( and in the dry seaiion (of rhe K. monsoon) it is 
dry and firm, 10 to 20 inehes above lea-kiiir!. It opens seaward \n' a 
narrow charmed and west of Cutch the ntsTthern Rann eommuiu- 
elates through a second channel with thr Rinn, which k cumicL^cd 
wilh the low-iying coiiat of the Oulf of Gutch^. In the fatny iseason 
(of the S. W, mon$oan) the «a b driven ihroiigh these channel by 
the windt and the rain defending from ihe hills tSoivi itiio ir^ 
fnrming a sheet of stagitsmi water about 3 feet deep. Bui the gmund 
k so level that the Raito w never deep enough to stop rhe camel cara- 
vaiVip which crofi ir ar all seasoni,, EruvcHiig by night+ to avoid the 
tcnible heat and rrfracflonj and the illusions of the mirages which 
constantly hover over the Rann. Tlic iruidaitcc of and compaxi 
b preferred. 

This saliite plain was certainly mt one time flooded by the sea, 
as shown by the ahundance of sale and by the rrmains of vcBsclf dug 
up near the neighboring vitlageB, Old hartmr worts are obten cd 
near Nagar Purkar, on the eastern iide td lh« Rann. ^Vithin his¬ 
torical limes it wav probably the scene oF an active iea-tradc^ even hi 
modem times the port of Mandavt, on the southern coait of Coteb. 
arries on ft direct trade with Zaii>.i!»r, in small vciscb avcmKiiiH Sh 
tons, of Ie?A ibain 10 feet drjughL 

Wcare here Again rcminikJ of the ancient Turanian < AccftJrtit- 
Dravidian) sea rnidc, w hich must have centered m these bays. 

Tlie whole area was probaMv rai'^d hy Mine great cftrihattake 
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't hr uphuvd is too frijybr tu. have rwrcuJTcd hy Brdiniry At 

rhc nme the Pcriplui it seems to have Keen dEwn witcr, iilthuuizb 
with a dear optruin^ iulci the ^eart betf>w thtr Indus JclEa, mid 
with a branch of the Indus rujiflinft iflto k. Nnw the Tndus dells, ist 
pushed very much fsnihcr souths and the scour <iF the 6des hss camrd 
its aJJtiviiiiTi alontt tiie cuastp almost blocking up ihe Rjjici; tfrhile the 
branch that ^vatcred it iiu longer flows in ihai direction. 

One is led to sunnise that the grear mierarinn from Cutch and 
Guiarat to Jav-a, which occurred in the hrh and 7th eenturieK, and 
which led to the eiiiablishment of Btiddhisr kingdoms there (surv-Tvintf 
in the iiemendous teffiples of Borohoedor and Rntnhanan) may hai’c 
been due even more to thi* cause than to the iniiWJon of hnsule Arj'in 
[rihes from the upper Indus. *1 he conversion of a naiigahle bay into 
a sail desert^ and the di version of the Hwets rhat watered ti, muj9 have 
spelled min and ij^i^alion to niulritiides of its agriculrutai and seafar¬ 
ing inhabitanls, who wcnild have heen forerd ro migraie on a *icale 
unujiual in history. 

GeologHid consideraidons rend to confirm the tradiTion^ H.i«her- 
wuic unMippoiied by historic evidcncCi that the Indus wras formerly 
deflected by the Rohrt I fills dircCTly into the Rann of Currh, w'herc 
It was juined hy the riv^er which was supposed to have formed a con- 
tiiiuEliun of the Sutlej and Sar^$vali through the now dried-itp I Takra 
' ^V’ahind) triiial. During cxcepdonal floods the svalers of the Indus 
vtill overflow into the eastern deceit and even into the Rann. Other 
L'hafmetstruversiingthe desert fanhersouth eqU anest the incessant shih- 
ing of the main stream in hi search for the moxc favorable .seaward out¬ 
let. According to Rums^ a bnneh of the Indui known as the Puranap or 
Ancient/' still flawed in 1672 about 126 mdei east of the present 
mouth 

I "he co^^tanl shifting^ of the river-bed inw'ard the west liaie 
rendered rhc easierti regions coniioually more arid^ pnd have changed 
fiiiuiy river-channels into salr-pitfi- In the year n city of ZS/lflO 
irdhabifants^ Dera Ghaai Khan, was aln^osT annihiberd tjy the Indus. 

The Tiamt Kinuon, Riiin or Rarm ts fmm the Sanscrit Ao/nyw or 
;Wnrfp a lva^Te or iwamp. 

46. The Gulf of Baraca i$ the modern Gulf of CutcL 
W hether IlSc niitnc sunUcs m the modem Dvvarica (22*^ 22* N. , 
6^° KOi is unccrtojEi. Ie iiccins to be the same ai w'hirh 

h associated with Surushtra in the the and 

the ftiAnu PiifVfkl. 

41, AriAC3]t. —ITiis wind in the teat h ^ unccmln, ]^»>cn 
thin^‘' that the iiamc bproperly Um: Sanscrit /^rr/rfi (ptonoumed Ijrnca) 


inrl included the bud on botli *iiJc*uf ih* Gtili til Canlih4y+ Piolciny 
3 i!u>^veftthc name An hiscriplioii of Asnk^ mvniioEis LtJU^a. 

I'hc earliest form seems to tjavr been or B^iJuniHy ' "bebnE- 

iriE io the kiiiirdum^ *T’his word anpear^ also in Syraiin^i^ *rSic 
Prakrit form of tills word survives al-tn in the modern Miriitha 

iMuMraiAtra). (Lassen, L ) Anorher trxpbrmcion derives 
Ariuea from JptiHiffiriii, an old name for the weitrcrji seaboard. 

f l^indii HlMtfviinll] Indtajii in yfnnguary, VI1, 259-263. ) 

Ai'Cordintt to Rerhirt ^A HL 165) both Cutch and Kachiitw^ 
(Baraea and Symsfrene) were oricinaJly kLands, '["his whole ?ifca 
has heel] raised in historical times. 'ITie land eonnetrlii^br Kitfiiawilr 
with the main bod is not ever SO fcei above sea-level md k full of 
martne renvarns. 

hs ppsJrion iteaward miide it early a eenire of Erade, and a creal 
ctii^tLire of raceit—ako an aji^ lum for refuEws*^ politiml and rcbeiipus. 

41 . Nam bap US.— f'lie fejet h This k pr£>babh' 

the iamc as the Suka ruler Nahapan^- Sec under ^ 52. 

41. Abirla.^l'his is the naiive which 

armies must have hecn the Biblical Ophin tti the accounr 
dF the Ophir uadc irken in I Kinp, IX, 2b-2&t f hlincSj X, JLj 
Jl Chronidei VIII, 17, and IX, 16, ihe pfoduca mentioned are 
cold, sandalwood(f}, pfecioii* Ktoncs, ivoiy, silver, ape* and pca- 
cixiks. Tilt w^Td TranAlated ape:, La^cn femarlis, a hpii\ not a 
Hebrew' word* but derived from the Sanscrit word The word 

for Ivory IS noted under S ’^'5- The word for peacock* h 

the Sanscrit railed in M^ahar, Hjjrrr. 

Sandalwo4?d, rhiriks^ was the ot which he 

derives from the Sanscrit Malabar [.oimn ako refer* 

TO the Indwi city S^phir (theSuppara of § SZ). 

lint the locariDn «f Ophir in India ii irfipir^isible, Th^* laud of 
Ahhira. ihe tiindpm Guiarai, h and w as putely an aspictiltund Ciurntry. 
dealing b none ol the products mcndonedi and k at ihe nr»rtherii end 
of liidkS west roaAT, not the soothcnip from which the^ prtfdncts 
came. Laier scholarship k suiBcjendy sure Ifi locatini+ Ophif on flic 
Arahiaii coast of the Persian Gulf,but the Indlaii names for ihr prod^ 
uets mcutlimcH proved ekaHy cmniEh that it was a rradini^ center 
dealing with India, even if the land itself was not Imliau. 

■ The niimcp roo, haA a suc^estive sitntlarity. Jus? as w'e have 
Cutchp Kachh, KhuylTOut^Kassites^ and “wretched Curb/* so Ab- 
hira, Apir, Qphir suecest the same Dmvjdian-Accadhui actkiiy he 
rwicen India* the Perdan Gulf, and Africai which Inter j£ave waf 
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to 3i i^niiEk', natiic Anibuin aaivESy, Thi> winrlil ha\e been j Ciajf^lt 
of thuuiiaEid ycTAnii Ix'fcjrc SukuTitm'^ duy, 

41. Syrastretie*—S^tSHTiEp Surdt^mti tbeuNMicm KathiatvAr. 

The nATnc litir^ivc^ in tlic niudcnl Swrsstp ft hich owes its npmc to 
Arnhic cfomli'uition. At the time uf the Peri phis this pcninstiJa, To- 
^elher with llic uppusitc cciasrt uf Cutch and Camhay, was suhierf to 
the S^Eku or Indu-Panhinn dyitaUies- 

4 E- A fertile country.—Gujarat u still «nc uf ihc riehciit 
rcttiDiiE in India^ iu prcipemy largely due Ui l lic bif K-apf^rl^ 

fnnciii^ iiii emn-linc^ and xq the fertility of iu deep bbek K>ilp whieh 
h panicnjlarly adapted m the eultivaticin of cotton. Honporp eaule, 
siheep and Qrain arc capi»rtcd in lar^c nunahen^ Eu B^imhmy and olEicr 
pans of India. 

4L Hicfi ,—OtWt Lino , order 1 he •jpecars tnaw 

generally eolrivaied is Oty^r There are varinurt wild 

t^riefteip one of imponaote bcin^ Orys^i iCtm Airtf E Roxb. j or O, friti- 
whieh was naiive tn the Indus and Ganff« valleys* and aho 
apparently in ^feisorKaiatnia (see Wan* a/j. 83-i-5K This wild 
variety re^temblrji wbeai and seems ro have been misiaken for it by 
Strains and snnie of the Greek ivritens on India- 

idihia^ the cnlHvaied fonm^ is native hi Imlia, lliirmap 
and Sour hem China. It \% the principal fooii of Asia* and doubt IcjK 
w'4^ 3^1 M the time of the Kcaiplui* w'hria it wjis exponed to Arabia 
and bM Afrii.'A it was cuJbi'atcd in Chiaia, according! lo StaoLsIai 
Julienp aa curly ^ 28 CK) H. C., and pmbably sorncw^Kai laEer in India. 
VVart thinks ilie cultivation bci^an rather in TurkeMatv* whence it 
vpread tu China, India and Persia in the order nanvedk the chnnpinEf 
cEiniate aUo forcinir its wild habitat louthwards. He Thinks rhat coin^' 
cfdes with the refflun through which the Dravidiap hivaden^ pa^d 
Lintrl they oilmiruitcd in ihc Tamil civilbprioR. He also cautions 
acati]i 4 the tempUiiir derivation of the Greek word and the .Arabic 
ffrom which the modern ftL, etc. }* fmin the 

"ratiiiJ ffnW* thinking that they are raiher from the old Pen-ian tvrrW 
(fuEii^nl InJicatirii an larly con net lion hefure itiigr-4ticjti> had 

radtared fr+>m Central -Aiia. 

4L oil^ expre^d fratn the seeds of Sifumum 

D- order mn annual pbmr coltivarcd thriniehijiit the 

tropical and subtropical regions of the for ih* lul obtained from 
the need- Qrigiiiallv, perhaps* it was a native of Africa, Init 
regularly cidtivaied in indbi long before ii reached the Meditemiiitnan 
eoMninciL Ar the time of the Pciiphis it $afe la a^suoic shat 
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was ifiipori^E crap ihrtjkii^liQui India md ihc warmer paitsi pf i’ep- 
[raJ Asia. Our auclior shows ui ihai lHc ail was c]^piineit Irnm 
(juU af Cambiy co both Arabia and Afriiaif wbcni:c dfiikbclcs.^ ir was 
rci^hippcd to tbc Rarruin world. 

According so the sjtabsticii given hy \Wti \»p. n'r., %2 j the area 
under cultivainm in India in 19^14-S was over 4,900,{(00 aercs, of 
whidi nboui 700,000 waa hi the Canih^y sFUneu. 

lit luoilcni Lsidiu the oil h lEirgel^ osied ftn euhnaE>' pur|Mi>e^^ In 
anoiiiUTiv the Ixjdy; hi Miap niianurgctiiret and a (aoipMiil. It i> 
ul&io u>ed as an adiiherani of j^4r or clarific4 bniicr. 

|| ^ a yellow Dil^ without srnelb ami noi liabEe to hcconie mnrid 
fn niany urnperties It cln^etv nesemhEes n|ivc^ oilf and h siihdarly tiso^d 
where the olive nil is nnt cmliivated It extrsirred by simple ex- 
pret^ion in mills- Strabo (.XVI^ ip 2U) refers to the anckrit msioiti 
iti iVlesopotamia of anointing the body wirh sesame nil. 

41. CJnrifi^d Butter* —The text is hif*ynf*i (see aho under 
§14), Tlii^ b not fre^h butter made from i-rcdm* hur mther the 
Indian ^n oil reduced from butter. Fabriciui rhnt it could 
not have been transported from Endp to Afrtra nrubr the impical 
^urii and would read an Indian jrraitii hut stands long 

jnurficys to-day and mighr very likely have been in demand in the I n 
Century on rhe .African rox>U| which producird nn oil cKcepr from the 
cricoinur palm. According to Up> air^ 47S) b art oil dc- 
c.uiied ifrer hcatinp; the butler abuot twelve liour^ during W'likh ifke 
jftioLaure is driven off and the residue < cstsein, etc. J h depciiited a$ a 
sedi.mcnr. 'Ric hotter ibuii loses alujut Z5 per cent of its bulk, h is 
made from buffalo*miik rwher rhan ciiw'«, 

CAi h mentioned in s^iiiie of the mtist jncieitt of the Hindu 
elassiesy 

If carefully enclosed in leather ^dnns or eaithen puEaCf u^hile still 
hot, it may be preserved for n>any yeant wjthour requiring the aid of 
haU or other preservatives, bryer, in 1672-81, spciks of rankji ol 
in the IJecHUu 4UU years old, of firuif value enedicinjiUy, and high 
prkx. 

This wnrd Asiri^Ji has been viduuily emended bj' the cummen- 
taojrs, nil of whom had (re^ buEcer in mmdt although f.aftfcn ahuuld 
have been familiar with the durabiliiy of claribed butter, and w^ith the 
probability of its eirpon from rhe rich af^cultural region of Cmiar^. 

Lassen, C,)p|Hrn and urhcr&p following a mendon of itsfiyrv by 
rheophrastus, identify it wirhajafertida, b}'wm> of tbc HanscHt MuHrr/r 
('Vhr enemy of evil tpints'*). But asaiotida was a product ol Af- 
uhamstan and w'CHild have- been brought to the lndu^ mouth rather than 
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m While 'rhc^phnAiusi nuy have referred tu it. ua hatr/vif 

the RnmArut knew it mom indmarcly as irurr, which U rhe word ihat 
the author of rhe Periplus would probably have uju:d. ft entered into 
RootJiO rnedidne oa a remedy for feixrt and tropical dit^tive disor¬ 
ders. Wm\ XIX. ISj. 

Fabficiua necdlcusly ollcm the leat to read d uniin, 

which he docs net identify^ McCrlndk suiniutv wild hurky or millet. 
The following pai»afaKC¥ from Strak^ throw some lii'ht on that question: 

He Htys fX\\ ill llO **^By the vapors which ascend from so 
many rivers, and by the Etesian winds, India, as EratostElenes siatear 
uf watered by the summer fains^ and the kvd couirtjry k inundated. 
During the nuny seastin, flax and millet, ns well ^ se^amLim, rice and 
bofimoros m s^wn; and in the winter season, wheat, barley, puIm, 
and other csculeiits with which we are intftcquainted, And attain; 

( XV. ill Id) *^OncfiicriniJt sayji of ki^moros that it !> a smaller 
^ra'fi than wheat, and Lt ^oivn in cnnniriett betwcrii riiTt^. ft it 
runted after b^int rhreshril mu, and the men arehniinii by oath nntto 
take it a vh'ay he fore it has been roasted, to prevent the veed frnen heinc 
exi>t:^rted 

The rrcaduiiii;r of thiit hrm^m and the pre{itdjce auainsr its eJi- 
pdrrauon indicate the native miller^ which iva.^ reg,-trded as particularly 
pure, and wa^ the ^tain miuit used for remnle-ntfeHna:^. 

Other j^ralns w^hich misht rhemselvo, arc the A Incan 

nulleis, H&ifus i^rfA$4m ( Hindu jfiiwjr J or Kuffircorn < swe Plinjv XVI11, 
Kh for dcjcrnprion of in remarknible sit^je and pmlifle increase) and 
(Hindu, or spiked millet. Sorh are im¬ 

portant ctnp^t in modern India, but were probably hroui^hr frorn Africa 
niurr recently than the date of the Beriplus, and bcini! nahve in So¬ 
maliland, woiitd nor be probable articles of import there. 

Wild barley., suE^ttesbed by McCrindle* wm also native in H|!ypt 
and Somaliland, and ihcTEfore nor likely to have been Imported. 

.^fioihcr possible ijrain is the Indus vullty wild rice, OryxMi rM/t- 
nim ^ Hindu, kinrd/mM}, which hss heen cunfu^jed with ^vheai. Sc*e 
Wan, p. m. 

The common millet, Pttirktfm miftafmmj w'hik i;rL^wo in India, 
was native in Eopt and the Meditermrican countrieiL 

Alio^cibcr the of Strabo was must probably mail's 

miilei/' Paniimtfi Cnti^nIH^ which is c;acnsi\ cly caltivaipd (o-day In 
China and Japan ai well as I ndisL llie native name ijiven it in lien- 
eal, ktr\a michi readily he HelknKKcd into 

Accordint: ta Wan at, 84 J) Patiirum Crm^j^iiJS, mcler 
*> * coantc pLiitt, picfeninir i^nn grnuntf, Mvll iS 
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bc^fdcn qI ppnd^and boLnts af h is excemivcly cul^hviitcd 

^ n minj^-sauion t^njp over ms>jir of Tndii^fln ihc Hini^yus it> tiSOO 
Ttet. It ibiircs on liglit sauidy «oik ind ofti^ti rultii<^ited u hen the 
riiiii^ over, on flic banks of nch ifdli dcfio^itd by J1ic 

yield U fifty fold in guod suH. It [he quirkcAt-firrou^iriir injUcr, 
harvested someUmesf in idx wcclos, and it consumed chieiiy by the 
poc^rcr for whom it h MHcful because it riperix early and affords 

a cheap artkJe uf Food before and the other m dicta. 

4 41 Cotton and the Indian cloths*—'niesc were the 

#nCTi3v^r^ jwe^riw^ and of 0 and H. TTic acciiuin 

fctlven by Tavernier diit»w» s^nne liuhi on the earlier production. He 
says ti^* utt II, Xfill “White coctun cloths come to Renonsari * iircar 
Surat) and Broach^ where they liave the means wF hlcadiin^ tiicni m 
krue fields* on ncccHitit of the quantity of feinoiis urowinic in the 
iiejifhborhood. . » . 'The ctcabs arc Zl cuHfs Jonit w'heu crude, hut 
only ZO ctibifs when hleached. 'lliere ure bivth broad anil itarre^w' 
kinds, 'rhe hnlad are 1cubit wide* ajid the piece is 2(J oibits 
And auiins: ^" Tbp totton cldths'io be dyed red, blue, or 
bJacki are rakeii uncnkired to Asra and Ahmadilh^ii, bccnuse ThL-se 
two towns nre near the plate where the indigo ifi made, which is nsed 
in dyeinif The ch«iper kind* are exikoncd ro rhe cikwi of Meliode 
(the A74Li!nn of the Peripliw ?, and they conBtrturc die pnnripal imdc 
done by the Governor of Moxamhiqncr who sclb tbein tu the Kadin^ 
itj carry into the country of the Abyssinia and the klii[rdoiti oF Suba, 
because these people, not usIntE need only rinse uiie dicic 

cloths.'* 

Vincent^i trxnjiation of by “sfnfBnE/* fhiil is. ueh 

spun conon^ is supported by Tavernier, who siys “the mispiin ciKtniis 
Imrr Gupirm do not ko to Unrope,^ heiny^ too bulky and ol tcki small 
value, and thc>' are oul) exported lo the Red Hta^ Hiirmiiv and 
Bassora. 

Marco Polo t llk Zb3 says id ihia |rH!aljTy: “They have a 
Eieai deal of cotton. Tlieir cmion trre^ arc of ver>'i;rear trow- 
inc six paccit hiph, and uniiiniiiij; to so afie of 2U ytars. (Gfrjiy^uM 
fffUr/iimJ It is to be ubsencfti, however, that, w htm the tree^ are 
so old ax that* the colion is mu gqsid lo spin, but only to qudt or hiurf 
bedx wiihaL Up to the of 12 yearn, imked, the trees uive troipd 
spmum^ cotton, buE from that uec m 2U yeans the produce ii inferior. 

PHny also (XIU 21 3 qinr^cs from ThcophraMus a description of 
ihe tree cotion, contrail inn i* jiilk: *'trees that bear wool, but 
of a different nature fram rh«c of the Scrcs^ as in these tiee* the 
leave's produce nothinic all, and indeed micht rery readily he lakeii 
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lar ihusc uf I hi? vitiCn were k iun th^it they m tji uumllcf ITiej' 

h«ir :i kiiiJ (if aii|Jird+ abcur the srac pf a iiuiiit^Ci whif^h when npc 
hunjtid iiiytiJcf dPid dii!clD»ci$ u Mt pf down^ Froni which i crwiiy kind 
pf linen (, ii>ih is m^idc/" 

4L Minn:igflra-— ^Thls capital vw identificiJ by Miilkr with 
the ttioiiern indnre, but accordini^c t'"* Vincent Smith oV.i 
may he the andent tpwn of Madhyamiki nr Na^jiH, one of the oide* 
KK&i in Jiidij, uf which the fuitii utill cjiijit. Afoul eleven mile^ rrnrth 
tktitor f24^ 53' IS.^ 

*McCnndle and FahHeiuf prefer, but (|ikitc conjiicturally^ to (dace 
it i:i KathlaWaCi hm the teat indic^itev fhe msttnland in nbjicrvksii thiit 
from Minnaeara ccinon eJuth wai “binrtikfhj down,” Uy fiver prr- 
Muniably; h> 

"rhr name Minnaijaira rneaio “City of the Min/* whith waft 
the l iiiidii TPsme for the inV4iIera. 

4L B^rygaza .—'Fiih h die moikm Bmatih i 21^ ^2 N-, 72* 
Iv ). The Greek name h from the Prakrft BA^mkaiki, ^yppo^-d 
(n be a coiToption of EAn£Sik?Mtit "the plain of Bhilai/' who w^as 
a local henn. Here u at Jesit a sngte^rfion of Dravidian ewmectjoji 
H ilh the Brahui of Gcdroaiai. their hero Brahn and their places 

naiTie!^. 

Lhe dyjcfict of UaTjeii/Ji wai an iniportani part of the empire of 
ChajidruE^opta Maurya^ who ifi said lo have tr/iiled at Siikiacirtha- 
AFier the odiapse of hk dynajtnr it fell into the haiid^ of the J^ka 
princes, w-hp> were in power at the lime nf the Ferlplitj*, 

4l. Signs of the Expedition of Aloxi&nderp—^Thc CJreek 
army reached Jlielunl Ld2“ N., 73^ 47' E.) on the fiver -if the 
^mc nanie- St^imewhat aho^% that placc» on the oppoxile /ide.uf the 
river, ViiiceiitSinrlh luotesthe field of hii battle with Fonri, t 
Mimrj ^ /W/W^ 71-H ) Atexanderdicn penetrated to Cunhupuit oil 
the Snilei river, ahoni 5tl miles N- E- front Amritsar. Here he beg^itl 
his reSrrat. I hr author of the PcLripIui is mistaken in siippoftlng that 
the Macedonian gor beyond the Indtu region, and is probably quot¬ 
ing ivhii! wjs Told him by ^omc trader at Harj-giaa, who would hardly 
have disiiniiyishrd Alexander from Aioka. Under the caite ayitem 
the trader* were noi conremed with the relqpoiis or polhicaJ activiiEcs. 
of the cvMjniry^ <ind rhrtsc concerned with loreiQn trade were often, as 
now, mere outiTai^i while even had tbey been iriformed, they would 
have been liwkc equal rn atTriboiinu^ anythiniTi for the tnomeni, to 
Aleaaitdcf, tml of deference to their CJreek CiiMomt-ra, who were far 
more infetrsied in h:( eiepbht than any Hmd^ iroulil 


41 . iTie procnoDtciry tif Pnpica U Cjoplrmth 

Poini. 

42. Another uu[f-”-niis ihc Gulf Camhiy. 

42- Bsodcs is< Pinm Idand opf^osizc fhc mrpurh nf the N^irKiib 
< 21* 3b* N.t 72^ 2 V K.as nhown can the fnllnwittg map. JJui 
x]k mi^drni Ponu^est! preFtired hf V'iricrnt, 

di-H-'Si MEJt t’-i;^nrunii ty the oiliiitc^yurie ai che Feiipln^g ^ ^howti 

by (I, 290.) 
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Acconiini: ibe /is^yna/6'<wl£cn% XX^ H9-l5tP* it is a reef yf 

rock tKirtly i ikverml by hrpwii kiji< 4 b suti'LRiiiifcJ by rucfiy reeJs 
mine ^bv ^irfajce from i depth af 60 tu 7U fecL ly avend the 
tiile-ciareiiCj.^ chopping ttuiiten teefs^ have still tt* hiUuur 

I hr ctfur^e t'lward the Narbada, aa dcseribcil in tllr Pcnplui^. 





















42 I lie ^reul river lVl 2 lt}» h the modern, iMulii, ciniMyinj^ 
inr« the hrad of thi- Hulf^ Jirihe riiy of i'amhay. (22^ IS' N,p 72 ^ 
40' K.) 

4Z The river N^ninunIUM —Hindus N'armadi — in the mud- 
em N^rhadi iir Xerhiulda^ 

4J. Haril ttj iiuvigate^^'rbe AjL-eceh-maKi on the prcvcdiin; 
fmni ^'oi. HU illuftnitr^ the difiiculiSe;i. 

Hcrone nhnal k no dokiht the lunz har at the ewern side of the 
trulfp and Caninioni Wk>uld hr at ihc end of the prcimontory' that licf 
iu the S'. W* tsf the month id the Tapri River, the entrance to the 
pro.<t>erotirt mediaeval pun uf J^urai. Thk ib, pethaprp the vame m 
the CaniatieA ttf Ihniemy. 

44. Frappa^ ani! Cotyiiilra.^ — 'Phe hot word Ijuskcii de¬ 
rives dh 5.^0) from irdpdJta, i type of ftHhin^ bckat me nttoned by other 
traveller to thm reifton. l"he Kctmd I he mipdern hfUa^ a 

enft from tlicjir tv'ateni fotinil by Biirton in the St^maidand parE> ( lint 
liMlifpi, 40fl). 



rntermir Hajbof 


44. Aiichoraft^^ and ba&liis, 'fhe mamtenanr^ uf this 
ret^ular 9tcmce of pihitaETc^ under wKteh tneomifi|£ ve^firh ivere tnef 
at leaLst 11K) mile* from Barj'tpia, indicatex an acdiie and rr^iilar c-tmw 
mcrce, lueh xii nur author dcsrcnhex. The us£ of in the 

river iw still ncc^Koxy here, and in other riv'ers Rtieh 4-^ tho;tc of Burma, 
whetv mcidem saihnr traffic ii more aftiv^e. 
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45. Very grest tides*^7Tic vivid dwripbrvn of rhc ridd 
burc* JJi this atid the lollowin^ pinL[^op1i| is cemJnty ihe result of 
pemmal experience* ’To 14 uierdiuTit familixr with rhe all hut riidelcss 
waters of the ked Sea^i il inujd: iitdccd have been a wander of n^aiurc- 
71ie same thine occurs in niHiiy pEatres where a smiiie tide h tanked 
aotu fi narrow, shallow and t-nr^int; cKtuir^', ax in kurma^ the Bay 
of Fundy, the Hay of Fanania, luiJ elsewhere. Accordintt ta the 

Gf^ifnr trf /Ww;* IX, 297,. Eiitjh liprinit tides in the (3iilf of 
Caoibay rise and fail a^much m JJ feet, and run ae a veWity of 
6 ttj 7 knots an hour, Qrdiiiafy ddcs rctieh 25 fcci, at m tk 
k/iuts. I he inevitable damauc to shippinit, uiidcr nuch diHieukiei^ 
was the cause of the deseitioiK of the Cambay ports for Surac and^ 
more recently, Bombay. 

The sea mshing in with si hnarne roar* 

- hojtrn: rw never reiiiTtticii;, 

Ahrhij itu kiiUhki^lil eiJ^ hf iLsse tikilk-ivbhr e^rreriinf. * ‘ 

Wj]t WhhllhUU ^trwrgiit. 

47, Arattii#^ —-'nii^ is a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit jiriiiAfra^ 
who were a people of tEie Panjub^ in fact the name Jrafift is ohen 
siyntmymotui wilh ihe Faniah m Hindu litetaiurc. 

47* Anchci^ii* —TTits pMplc occupied Ihe country aroMlid the 
iDodetTi Kandahar 01^ 27 Nr^ +T ). McCriridle yjfmfnft 
ltd) !U.yj; ''AnchtMia extended wenward bryiind the meridian 
4if Kandnhae* and wax aklned on the eaxi by the river Indux. Dn the 
EKirth ti jsrretched to the we^rem section of the Hindu Kiu4h and on 
rhe ^nurh 10 Gedro^ua. The province was ridi and populmii, and 
the facr that it waa rravended by one of the main mulirs by which 
Persia comm uni rated with I ndia adde d ■^eady 10 h» imponunce.'' 

47, CandaraDi. — [ SajiscriiT ) IHiis people dwvit on 

hetfh side* of rhe Cahid River, above it> Jtiiiction W'kh the bidusj; ilie 
modern l^eihiwar diffirin. In earlier dmo they extended cast of ihc 
InduSp^ where rheir eastern capital was located— TahAitiilii^ 4 Uryc 
and privsneiws CKYr railed by the Creeks Tt£.ri/a. 

• iJee alsr> I loldich^ Gaus 99* 134, 179, 1^5i Vintrem 

Sntirh* lutr^ lihti^rF^ 32. 43, 59* S2. 54 j Koucher* Xifn jwr /» 

j^nsp^U rwr/rffPT/ t/u ) 

"I he trade-route hrielly referred to in the itieJiikm of tiojidh^a 
and Puahkalivati was fhat leading to RaetrbiT whence it bruiiLlied west¬ 
ward to the Caspiun and the Kuphrates, and eastward Ehroutfh 'Furke- 
jtan to China, the ‘*1-and of ITiis*' of % n4- 

4 7. Poc laiB, —(Sanfitrrit, w/F, nr /%rAlrf^.ww, * ‘aKumd* 


in IoTu$«/* Pral^rit, PaiiniuAts, wticiiirc iJhk of Atritn.} 

TTiii the weaerr capita of Gindhlm Siratwi XV,, 2^8 j 
Arrism^ IV^ixii^ IV ^ ll, ilic mn^dcrn 

C^iar^didA^ 17 mile* E. of Pnhiwarji opi tlie SpiwSi River. 

47. Buc^phalu^ Alexandria.— riiis w idcnrificd hy Vinceiu 
Smith (eA iii., &2) wptU the niodrrn rnwti of jHclum. ^Scc uipdcr 
{5 4L) Its poijiition is marked b> ah exrci«ire mmind west of the 
prenent icttlcmcjit. Tlie mound h known ia *'thc town/" 41 id 

iicldji laruc ancient brinks and mnnemuii Grxco-Bactriah cuiO»- Jls 
pDfdrion at a ferry un the hitrh-road Iram che west to the IndiVi inSe- 
rior gave it prei^t comniertbl imphranre. 

47 Warlike fiaLiQii of the Bftctriians. "l'hi> 
its referenc-e m Grrco-Baetrian coins evrreni in prejsenrs a 

view of Indian hiaory which docs not appear in any othep' conrempft- 
lurj' work. The i^qucncc of cvenl4f in Bactria during the Ftsuf cen¬ 
turies bectreert Aleicinder and the Pcriplui, whkh h fully wl fnnh hy 
Vincent Smith X) in summari^^cd as ffdlow^it: 

rhe Fjnptre of Alcscander wai brokeit up at his death and the 
w'hnie I’ifiTern lectian from Syria to India fell to SeleuciK^ one uF hilt 
aeneratfi* The Indian conquests were lij^t imrncdiaiely, but the inTeV- 
vehinc emintry remained under Greek conirol for uvnriy tOO year^ 
under Anciochui Thcos. The iw^ piortheabfeni provinces of Parrhpn 
and Baelrb revolted, llic t^irthklWp an Asiatic race akin to the 
Turks, setup fnf theniielvet^, and htiilr up a military power which bier 
absorbed the country beyond the Kuphfare^. The Racman couniry^ 
which was ihert putmlous nitd produerivcp remained under the ijovem- 
ment of Cireek princejp and iri^ independence iw hnalty reco^iKcd in 
248 B. C. l1ie Greek mnitarcth fn l^mia immediately set ahnur 
cnlaririnif their dmi^ain^ hv ^trivinu m cain an oudei to the sea throu^^h 
the Indus \ alley, Iii 1^0 fl- C Uemerrius conquered the whole 
Indus alley ansi fhat of Affihanisian lylne artiund rhe modem 
Uabnl 

i>tiriiit^ his ahsepire in India a relative, Kucratides, revolted and 
Deriieirtiis rciomcd hohie but hts name does not reappear^ Frorn 
16U to 1 56 there fiecms to have been anarchy in Bacrrla which ended 
in the assassinstrioir of !■ iirrahdei hy his son AiKillodiMij^p whose ret^n 
-leems to hate been very ishon, 

III the yean 3SS-!5.^ a fjrctk Kine: Menaiide,, appanriiEly a 
bfuthuf of Apoll&dotus^ w hme capital was Cahul,^ annexed the entire 
Indua Vidley^^ the peninsuta of SiirasliTm (Syrasrrerie) and other teni- 
torica on the weiitcrri coaA^i occupirsi Murhurl) be>ic:^ed Madhj a-p 
mika 1 now NaL^ari near Vliiprrir)^ and threatened ilie capital, Pitidi- 
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pyim, which k rhe iiicKtirni I'itna. Mcnainier hatl xu retire, however, 
Ui Battrifc He h m haep been 2 , ciitivcrt to l^uddhiHm^ 31 id 

hju been inimon^tir^d unKer the n^rnt of Milinda in :i celebrated diiii- 
Inuue entitled nf Qiirtff&fts which k one of the most nosed 

hcHiiii in liniidhist tiTeranire. 

HcliucJejf, soo of Kwcratidcs, seems to have been ihe ]m t. Ircck 
kiiit; it» rule tiorth of the flindn Kush Mountains^ 

l^hia phase of ^Vsiiitic hirtory ]ip redected by ihe tocnsjoji of the 
Greek minai^c of Apulludotitlf and Metmnder^, ctjneiit in jlaryi^a/j at 
the Time of the Perrplus, The coins must hu^'c been over 21111 yrart 
old^ and the preservation of small yllver coins in Caimmerrial nse for 
That lenj^h of time Is remarkable. 

Til yodermnd the Verj- waHike nidon of the Jkclnaiis^ which 
VRir author itientinns as *li%inE iri the intenor aitder ibtir own kinyp' 
one -go to the history of eenSiaL Awa, ChitleSie lumals nienliun 
that in the year ItsS R, C-, a nomadic Tarki tribe in north wester it 
China and owinc altpEiance in the Cbirteve emperors^ known as the 
Vueh-chi> were driven out of their territory by the HiuitHno or Tar- 
liTs, and mteraifid westward. Thijs displaced nonietoos savage tribes 
in centml A-sia^ who in lorn moved westward^ ajid thus the tfrest 
writesf>f nH5:rajirin werebutpin which inniidateJ Europe for cenfurles, 
overwhelm eJ the Roman Empire^ and louu ihreatetied jo extint*ui^ih 
u’hbe riviliiarioii. 

The Vuch-chi in their westward movemeht drove our 1 iriber 
known as the Sakss wdi0 had lived berween the Cbu and Jajcanes 
nveWK I'hcic tribe* in the year* l4[t-J 3U poiired into fiaciria, over¬ 
whelmed the Greek KhutJdin there and cont'mucd inio the ctKintry 
known as Efektan, ilien cilltrd, Iram its conouerora, Bakamenc. Another 
branch of the Saka horde setfleii In n^aaiia in the PanjAb and Mathura 
fi>n the Jumna, where Saka prince* nileii For more than a eciinirj' 
under the Parthian jMiWef. I hese Safca sribra bccru to have been 
orJuinally conficctcd with the Parthlah*, Another Hertidn of the KaLu 
at a later dare pushed on stnithward and occupied the peninjula of 
Surialitra, fminding a Saka dvnaity which lamed foreenturii^ Thu 
cmintry if referred to by the aiithot of ihc l*tripliu in g as “subject 
to Farthwit princes who were rnitanuiily driving each ijtber oul" 

The Safcas of fndb win to have been uibjcct td the Pa^Thian^ 
and Indo-lhltthian princes appear at Cabul and in the Piniab about 
120 B, U 'fhere ii a lonif line oF Panhian prine» recorded as rul- 
ine in Cabul ; amoiiE them GtmdonharcLs, w ho acceded in 21 A Ih 
and m\sntd hi Cahul anil the PanfAb fur [hirt>- years. This is the 
same prince wht'^ mentioned in the apiM r^iihaJ 'Acts of St. rhomas,^ 




which, 9 ihhMik!h ni« c«tnp-Hrd tiiiill ibr tltiril ctnmrjr A- D-, «!!«:» 
rhc prumiiiencc H-ith which h» n>mc wa* rrtrarded hi the htaoiy «t 

ihc timr. 

The Iiido-Paitliian priRce*: wefc grjiduall:? drived MiiiihwstftI by 
iKe udvaircinc Y«rl.-fhi, ivha had exprlkd the kX ul them ftPtn ihc 
ftitijib heforr ihr end ol ihc fir« ceniutr A. D. -thK is, at the time 
oF this ivofk. 

Thu Yueh-rhi, whiis* westward miitration marted dlt this 
(ronhk, had setried m Ikclrii flttrth of the 0*us Rtvef about 70 
H, C. The scattered iribet vpere codiuilly broncht lof^hcr under a 
centra! power, and their wiiulerine habits were changed for aitricub 
lure and industry i so ihm when the Yurh^hi naiiort was tmilied 
under Kadphises 1, who bei£in m rule io 45 A. F>., it repre»i««d i 
different petnde from ihe savaaes who had oi crw helmed the Ureefc 
Kirurdom uf Ifactria. Ksidphiws ttafTt^d over Bnithara and Afehatii- 
stjUi for 40 ye^ and was succeeded by his snti Kidpliiifcs II, who 
CKtended his eontiucsts into India. 

ITic Chinese ntippirtirs Imd litwr ahandoned their assertion of 
ntneretijniy over the h ueh-chl. An enthnssy was sent from China 
to the Otrus Rb^r in the yean 125-115 B. C. to try to persuade the 
Yueh-chi to retuiti to China, but the rnUsion was unsuccesslut, and 
sulisrituMit revnluiions kept Chinese inrerest at home between 100 
S, C> and 70 A, D. 

A 'I anar attny under the Chinese General Pan Cliao reasiiened 
Chinese supr«ni«.y over all of Central Asia, cxicndintt its^coniiiicsti 
a* far as the Caspian Sea. Titus, with the submission of Khoan and 
Kashicar t« Chinese armic* in 73 A. O-, the route south of the Cen¬ 
tral Asian desert was thrown open to commerce fron! end to end. 
With the reduction of Kuehe and Kharachor in ^ A- I-)., the route 
north of the desert was abm thrown open. =nd for the first rime reeidar 
comtnrrt* between East and Wk>t was made poHible- 

[t dioidd be borne in mind that this route was still polkcil by 
sav-acc tribes only fttnninaliy Jiuhjcct to the Chiti«e Ejnpire, and 
while eomroonjeation was opened up imnieiliatcly, trade waa not 
carried oii to kiye volume until the time of the Roman Emperor 
Mareui; Aurelius, JOC years later. 

Kadph'nes II, ruler of the h'uch-chi, who had in the meantime 
nded his tonc|uest Into Iiidij but not y« as fat M the Indus delta, 
sent »n army of rd.OC'O cavalry against the Chinese General Pan Chao, 
and was ifiUUy defeated near KiiheaTi and was obli|*cd for some 
yean ri> send tribute to Chma. 
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AVKiLti A. •i*’ further c<iOi]Me)«» of India, and 

hifs tinirdani Ttmdted as (at as lieiiarei and Gh«ipitr on the Gmniie* 
Rher. 

■flic 'V'uelii^hi opened up the CiJnimertc between India and 
the Rtimir Kmpife. Here, as in Central Asia* the trade bad hcen 
merely incidental aitd subject to depredaiinns of numerous savage 
Ifibc^ The Paith'ians had done what they could m control wid nr- 
iratiiM it and to levy mhute on the Roman merchants, but they had 
not conifoHcd it to the Mwvard. The ejrisetice of unified power in 
the Indus Valley and AlEbanisoui made possible a reipdar trade from 
the Ganaes to the Kuphiaics. Tlie rapid Growth of suuh trade U 
bdicared hy the colww^^ of the Yuch-chi Kincsin India. Radphises I 
•.truck coins in brorrae only, which were imioicd from those of Au- 
uustus. Kadptii«e» fl tmiiaicd the ^old coin* of the Roman Linn'™i 
which were then pourioe inro India in a aeady stream. In Smiihem 
Indin, whitre there wa* an active Kr>man maritime trade* there wu 
n(i tiarive cold cuinaGr, the Roinati bcKlE sufficient. 

]i is prohaMe thai ihc Indian embassy, which offered its con- 
uraiubiions in Rome ro tlie ttmprror 'rtajan, was dispaichEd by 
Kailphises II, to aitriouncc hiv conquon of Notthwestccn India. 

47. AlcxiAd^r punetratod fo the GaoRes. ITiis U, of 
course, tfuite untrue, the Panjib havina been itic turniiiK-point of hi« 
cspediiion. The ttteat ma» of India was entirely uiwffccied hy hi* 
invasion, ertcepl as it fed to the suhsequenl cetitrali/ation of power 
under Chandratupta Maury a. Onr author is confusing Alexander with 
M<!n]iiidcT. 

"Tlje Eajl hcwcil IrrVtr iKfcrlC th( tlil-t 
In jiBtiniilp diicrfr dUdaifl; 

]r( iUt Icei^Ri thuniJpr iBUlp 

AnJ itlunffTil in 

MiUtlhEW AniMlJ; 

4S- h fhe modri-n t'jialni 2.1® 1L N,, 75^ 

F„ the chief ciiy of MSlwi The Jjatiicm fuRn » “viC' 

loiiouf.” The Prakrh is f-irrsf. from which the Greek is derhe^ 

Ujiain it one of the seven sacreil cities of India, not yieldinii 
even to Benares. In Hindu IcEend it ww here fh«t the elbow of 
iia!l fell, on the dtanemhrrmcnt of her body by Siva, 'fhc nvtr aip^ 
on which it LS located, i> also sacxeJL 'I’hc place w»» tmpotTant undir 
the earliest An ar Kmleinent. in MiJwl, In early lim« It was known 
Avanti a fcmudom which 1* described in Buddhist literature M one 
of rhe four ureat power* of Indbr. As t’lieri it Is very promitient 
in Buildhiw record*, having been iiie Nfihpbcc of Kachana, one of 
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Sikya muni^ s crcaiw disripkj. H crc wiJt a Buddhist mup^ery k now n 

rhe ScHiEhcrn iX'tauril, wtiitc it wie the pnncipal ^U|fc on the route 
from the Deccan to Sravutl, xhen the capital oF ihc threat kinudoni of 
Kctsala. Herr ahfo m his youni^rr dayi» A^ki^ Istci^ ernperoE; £uid 
the (trcaicm pairon of tiuddhiitm, wjit Rationed iE vkeroy of the 
wcMcm provinces of the Maurya Empire. Thia was the cot-toni 
in lex^entL Eubirquent dynuflle^ on both sides of the Vindliya^k for the 
heir-apparent tu act as viceroy in the wciitern prt>vincea. 

Ujjeni was I he Greenwich of India, the lir>t meridian of lunigX- 
tuiie of iti ireogiaphei¥. By its liwation It was a trade ceritef For all 
produce imported al Barytptaap whence distributiun Was Miaile tu the 
Ganges Idngdoiniv At the lime of the Pcriplos it was no loUiEer a 
capital, the voyd brcat beinir at Mlnnairan.'' Tlie Malika cniptie 
had broken upt and in the anarchy followinL^ the irruptions in the 
iwrthwesi^ iu wrvtern province^ of Sur^cra and Malwa bad |Jeen 
raided bySaka frecboutcrs^ who finally established tbcnxjreJvw in power 
as the *^\Wstern Sfltrap:^/' or Kshatrapa dynasty, f^'en a ireneriiliuii 
or so before the formal proclaniation of the dynasty the in^ndei's’ 
Bunongbold was their capital. After their dainrs were recytfiii%ed they 
probably ruled from Ujjenh which Psolemy describes as the capital of 
Jimxmaj or Chashtana, the K^hatrapa mler of \m lime. It te- 
nuined, apparently* in Saka hands nntl! about ttie 5th cenlUEy A. D., 
when it reverted to Brahman power tinder t|ie Gupta Emphe; this 
expulsion p 1 the **iTfcLthe!ievincf foreiffntra^^ civine: rUe m rhe rraditbii 
uf Viltramaditya of the KinEr Arthur of India* at whose court 

the '^ntne j^enu,^' ihe bnt^hieiit geniuses of Indiai were KuppOitrd tu 
have riouridied.^ 

GS« Vlil i7<k2&0j XXlV, U2-114 i 

seri^ Ip 11^.^ 

41i. SpIk^nEtd!: \^rdo^iacAyi Jaiamami, order laiina/tuff^. A 
perennial herb of the iJptne Ifimalaya* which extendi eastward Erom 
Garhwal and ajicends lo 17^000 feet in Sikkim, '^hc drut; con^Lan 
of a pgation of the rbr-fome, ahimt as thick jes the little finder, sur^ 
mnunred by a bundle of feddish-hrown fibers, the remains of ihe 
radicat leaves. It is HTomalk and bitter, axid yields on distil laikin an 
c^ndaJ oil. In Endia it is lately used as an aromatic adjunct in the 
pfeparatioTi of medicinal oilii snd is popularly believed Co increase the 
^nowTh and blackness of the hair/' (IVatt, rrV,, 7^2. ^ 

According to Pliny ( XI1, 2b )j Leaf riard varies in price accnrd- 
ilff to the fizei for that which ii known by the name of hadroNpha> 
rum« conxiacing of the brger leaves, sells at 40 denarii per pemnd. 
When the IraveH are imaUer^ it is trailed mcsosphienjmf and i-s sM 
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it 60, But ibai w^uch t* cniiAidefcci ihc mtirt vuJimbtr >4 bIL is known 
u mkTosipltErujn^ and r^iKHSK nt tbfi very »nmUE:^£ of the it 

id is at 75 t^enarii per pound. All tlicwc v^rfeties nard havt an 
xcrccablc odur, but it h fooffl powurfuJ when If the iwd is 

old when uarhered that which is of a black cuJor is c(t!i,s<dercd the 
belt." 

Pliny ubservw iKut leaf naud, or ipikeruirdi hM the first place in 
Rome otnonc the nintmcnis of his da>^ Compare XIV^ i-a, 

which tells of the ‘^alabaster box of oinimcol of ipikenard vciy pre- 
ciotis/' vaJiiril af more than 300 demHi. 

See Luider § 24: iJso„ far further ref rreiiccs, I-assaeiit h 2dS-9. 

4d, C^papyra.—This is the Greek form of the Sfliiscrit 
Karyap^pitni, "*city of the Kasyapa/" The same word Kiirtrjvcj in 
the modern Kashmir^ which it frciin the fUnHcrnt KdiyijfHtmtifei (pr<w 
nminced jhTJTii 7 m >, ami meaning "^horne of die K^'upa ( one of the 
^previous Buddhas.' J According; to the division of the Groek geog- 
raphtTB, Giiidhara was the courtiry below Cabul, while Kajiyapamara 
wai ^he adpnning district in r^dia proper. {See J^sseiip It 

II. 6il.) 

It was from »town named C-ispapyra^ that Se^i^laX of Caryunfil 
began his vayatfe of discover)^-it the conimand of tJie I'ersbn king 
Dahus. The ^Uiiy is given h>' Herodotus i I\\ 44 f le refers to 
the place a!> being ^*tn the Partyan land^^^ and Hecaheus calh it n 
city uf the Gandara?ans." It could not have been far above the 
modcni Atrock (33"* 53* N-. 72^ 15' K ). V-inceni Smhh {Eark 
Niitvrj^ 32) donbot the corncctian of thr mtme with fCaihmlr^ but 
whiile outside the present limits of that dbtrict, ir U not impoHiibk 
that it^ earlier ojneiiAion was widcr« "ITie lai.’T that the Pcriplus dit- 
finguishes it from Qindhara poinu in that dinectiofu 

4S. PnropfiiiisiiH \V±S the name pven the mminciin^nntrc 
now called Hindu Kush, Ii wa^ made the lKi\itidar>' berween the 
empire of Selcotos, Alexander* MJccc«ior, und thjt ol CK^ndragupia 
Maurya, by a treaty- ratified in JOl B. C.; hy which the uewly^^h- 
Ikhcd Indian empire received the provinces of the l^aropanisada!, 
Arachosia and GedrtisuL The firsl indi^in ernperor, more 
than two EhouiBind years ago* thus e me red ium puiiiesAaon of *thai 
M-ientific Iroiitset’ S4ghed for in vain by hia Kiiglkh srtrrtiAorH, and 
ispier held iti m entirely even by the Mogui monafvhs of the tbih 
iind 17th centufies/" ^VLpeenr bmiiJi, Etfrfy Htmryt MJi alw? 
t32-4 i Strxbo^ XV, i, 10 and u, 9; Plutnrtbp Ixiij Justim 

XV^ 4; Pliny^ Vl^ 20 j Amxn^ Jftaktihi V* Si II See 

also Holdiclti G^io } 


4H. The Cabolilic COuntTy iSt cmirsci ?he mf>dcm Caliul 
Tu\ky, above tht Kliybcr wiihsn ihc prrstfni timitii q( 

Ahhaniilm. 

Scythia,—Sec imdcr S 41. This wo* ibe fcei^n wbk’K ws* 
^b]ccT m ihe Parthian jirincc^, weak vycccisorfi Ctindopliarci^. 
who^ had ended iiWntl 51 A. D. 

49. L«ad.—(XXXIV, 47-50 ) distmeoishes between hhete 
lead and while lewdi ihe fnrcuEr beiUK our lrad+ ihc latter tin Uee 
alK> under % 7J. White lead he snys came from Lubiluik and 
Galicia^ doukilltf ili feponed orf^in in " ^iislaiids of rhe Atlantte/*" and 
tuc cranjFpoftalici'n In '^boaiJ! made of os^ieriK covered wnlli hideSr 

Black lead, be say*, came from Caiiial^fta in S|>jtn, and his, de- 
Kchption liinj^eiJ^ ^alenSi nr sulpbiile of lejJ and nlverv It eame al$io 
Imm Britain, and from Lusitania—where the Santareniian mine Wii 
farmed at an amiu.tl rental of 2SOpOOfl dcnarii- 

Iread W as tiicd in the form of pipe’s oJid sheets^ and had many 
medicinal uies» being ii 5 fid in calcined form, made intci tab)™ in tlic 
same w’ay as anlirt'kony (iwe under ibis %}, of mised ivirh i^rea^^ and 
wine. It W' 4 ^ used aa an asrringenc and repretsive^ .ind for cicatriTa- 
tinn^ in the ti^iment of ulcers, burns, etc., and m eye prefiarationsi 
while thill plates l«d worn nest the body iverc SkippnseJ m have 
a cdalinir iuul tvncHcial effect 

As an import at BaOKst/.! lead waa rei^uifed largely for the eoinaifc 
of the Saka dominion^ 

49. tiiight-colored ^rdlcs.—llicsc were pryfcably for the 
BhTl-^ ^ Dr^vid'iiin hilLtribe^ who wmrkcd the enji^eliun mines ihen as 
now, ^Tie modern Coort!!, a relaied tilbe, >ilfl w'eaf A disdnttive 
**^lrdk-^scarf” which ts now maide at Sininnak. ' I/np. Oax,, MIL 
XDl^l IX, J 

+9. Sweet clover.—This is Tri/hitam arder 

the ‘"[iieliltvte''" of rhe Greeks and Rornansi ua?d for makiiiB 
chaplets and perfunie*^ and medicinidly, Pliny iXXL 2*^^ iii>N the 
bw forti were from Oimpania in Italy, Cape Suoium in Greece^ aLio 
from Chalcidw and Crete j naiivc always in mipred and wild lavalidat 
'The name irrtuia^ yarbnd, which it bears suifielenily proves that 
thit plant w^¥ formerly much iiAcd in the composition of chaplcta. 
'rhe nnclt, well as the dower, closely resembles that of saffron^ 
though the rtem itself b while j ±e shorter and more fleshy the leaves^ 
the more Iiighly it h esteemed.” And acain i XXI, K/)p '^thc meU- 
foie appifed with the yntfc of an egif, or else llniieed, efem rhe cure 
of ducauicaof ibe eye^ Ir assuages pAin,Sf ifto, in the iawA and bt'ad. 


apfliL-cJ wpili yili aiid <fi’nploycd with raiitiii wincp it ii^ ^iK»i for 
pains in the eari^ anct all k\n6% af istv^lliiiL^ cir erupdonfl cm the hund%. 
A dceijction oT fl in ^inc, else she plant itself beaten up raw, is 
iSDod for pallia in the 

C 4 jnccrnin(f the use nf chapl«A in ihc Raman world, FUoy eivc> 
muiy detail^ (XXli l-lll)* The chiplrt wan a croW'n uf Itoriui 
^iven die %'iccnn in the E^ameir. ()rit;iniiU>' kiird laid udier 

tree follatte WA^ uMsdi flowers were added by the pitiuler Fausia$p at 
SiL 7 oii» abfiin 380 B. C. Then trame the ^^Eityptian chaplet'' ol 
ivy, luacissu}^ »ind pnrtiefitanaic bh>j(*am», and then a durable article 
of thin laminie i>F hnrn+ and nC Icavoi of kuU, silcer^ ur tinsch pbin 
or eitiKo^sed. 

Chapicrs Were won by personal prow^'s^ hi tJie gamc«^ nr hy that 
uf slaves or horses etnerrd by the winner, as id itavc the victor the 
riff lit, for himself and for his parents^ tifter deathi, to he crowned 
without failj while the body was bid out In the hoiuse^ and on iu 
beiiiff carried to the tomb. On other oecasintis, chaplets were not 
indiscriminately worn.*' 

The use of chaplets by thoiic not eiititird to [hem was forbiddeti 
by bW| and Pliny circs several of punishmcnc for the offence. 

Chapleu w'erc used also ut hoiiOf <5f the ^ods, the I.»ares, the 
sepulchres and the Man»^ this custom will wirvivjtic in the lay ini! of 
imnionellci on tombs of dcportril friends, 

ftlSqiM* *cn\ui VPlrtEi amofci, 

Awma. ciiikimiElt^ icna dibit lumuli^/' 

mndSu*, II, 4. 

For such uses the plaited chanli^t the rojtc chaplet, and various 
devices embroidered by hand, came inio use, and Pliny notes lltitt in 
his time there a demand for chapleu imparted ftom India^ made 
of nard leaves on labfks "*<»r else of ^dk of many colons steeped in 
unttuents^ Such is the pitch to which the luxuriou^neu of our w uinen 
h 2 A 31 last arriYedr' 

Ir would seem if this swrei clover miffht abo lie iritcnded for 
the mojiufacture of chaplefa for re-eseportation to Rome- 

49. Realgar^— ^The mxc is jaNdaruJ^^- ‘I*hi4 is the redsiilphide 
of ar>cnk^ It wm pritictpally from Persia and Car mania, wid reached 
India from various Persian Gulf ports. In mtHlern timei both realgar 
and orpioient arc produced in larffc quantities in Burma and China, 
where It is nol imposiihle that produdioii exKfcd at the time of the 
Periplus. 

Pliny (XXXJV, SI; says ''the redder it is the mofc pure and 
friable, and the more powerful ki t>dor the better it H in qualiry. tt 


h ajsrinccntf bctUinfl;^ and c^imajmc, but it i« reniirfc- 

aUc for its iniiMpric prgpcrties. ^ ^ Diofictiridcs i 1Z2 j lay* it wus 
biirticti wirh resn jnd tbc sniHike inb^k-d chrouEh A (ube, as a nenvcdy 
bjF fTOhisb^ Mihma^ or bronchhiR.. Theophrjytoi idw^i diJaif'ribcs iti 
properti^t. 

'{'hit Crock word survivest in fbe modern pim ^inrUrar fmm 
ifu/ij^rivaMir wikr CVrrr^rt^, produced in Ahjeria aiui Mo- 
focccij bill tkw wiis not its meanioir in dasric^ dnics. 'ITt^? word ifl 
«r,i5T^rti ont^n, rcfcrTiniif appi+mnily ro rbc cobr, and wai exrefidcd 
Uom ore id ctim bciTiuSpe of snpearaJict, TTvcraiiii the prfw'c<jt in ihe 
ciiw of ctnnabar (S 3U). 

The wood iit this saJidaraf. irce wik much valued by the t frisks 
and Romans for fujnitoro, bdne+ pcrhip*, the ^'thyiirc wixut* ^ of 
kevebrion XA^ZUp ll. 

Tavernier idtHJ {Up niiHotind ‘Vermillion*' hfouKht by fhr Diifirh 
tn rradc for pepper* 

Autiniony*—Tht rest is itimmL This wsas the sulphide 
nrc< sflbntlc. it was rti^idc Inio ointments and eyc-tirictures^ bfifh in 
India and EgypL The ore came from Eastern Atrtbia and 
and ia meiiiioned in 301 E^3'P«an inscription in the lumb of Khiiiiin- 
hotep at Beiiihasan (under SesoatTb II^ 1900 B C- beiny hmut^hi 
by "Amtici of the desert/* 

Pliny (XXXlll, 3J-4) JKCtsbes ii as found m silver mines, "'a 
FEone niiule of concrete frochr white and shining . . , beio2 pfts,te*sed 
of asiringrrir and refrigeiadve pTupeitiw’p itis pfincip^ use* in medi- 
cinr^ brin^ for the cyci/^ Pounded with rntnfcincen-sc and tnm* ic 
wvi vabied a cure fot various eye kritationsp and miKed with ^reaSC| 
a^ tt Cure for burm. Btit Iti in;iin use wai F^ir dilating the pupils and 
for painring tbc eyebrowb. Ompbi^le, the Indian yuren who capti- 
VTitetl Hercuksp i» repTwemed hy the poet Ion as u:4ng ttmmi in her 
toilef? Jiwcbe!^ in II Kiinps IX, 30* probably usrd it when she 
‘V*ir*tpd her face and sired her bciiJs” while it is the chicfimcreM 
dknl in rbe hAi u§cJ by women in mod^irii Eigj^pt and Pfentia^ 

Pliny and Diost'oridcs 'i V* W] jgicer in their dpscriptjdii of its 
preparaiion. It W3^ cncloi*e[J in dtmyh or cow-dung, burned In a 
furnace^ quenched wnh niilk or wine, hnsl lieaicn w^ith rtlin-waicr in 
1 ntOlTKir This bdng deemnted front nme to tirtiCp lltc Rne^t pt^wder 
W'a^ allowed to settle^ dried under linens and divided inio tablets. 

44. Gold liod :Sllver coin*—The Roman tiurvui and Jmanai 
were current Ehraut^Kout Wcfitern Indb, and i'rron[jly influence J the 
Kiv^han Anil Kshatiapa coim^cs. Sec under § i also RaptidOt 
Jndrtm 
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7'he profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of the 
Roman coinage to that of India, which latter was still crude, of base 
metal (bronze or lead), for which even the bullion, (copper, tin and 
lead), was imported. 

49. Ivory, —For references see Lassen, I, 311-315. 'I*he 
original word is Ihha^ “elephant.” From this came the word used in 
1 Kings, X, 22, shenhahb'w^ “elephant’s teeth,” which the Hebrews 
shortened to“tooth," which is the word used in Amos, III, 15; 
Can:. V, 14. In ancient Egypt this word ibha became abuy whence 
the Roman and Etruscan ebur for ivory. The Greek elephasy or rather 
the root form eUphantoSy applied first to the ivory and later to the 
animal, was the Arabic article el and the Sanscrit ibhadontOy “elephant’s 
teeth.” 

49. Agate and camelian. —See also under § 6. The text is 
onych 'tne lithla kai mourrhine. 

According to Watt {,op. dUy 561), the murrhinc vases and other 
articles which were so highly prized in Mediterranean countries, were 
largely of agate, camelian and the like, and came from the Gulf of 
Cambay, which was the chief market for that Indian industry. 

The stone is from the amygdaloidal Hows of the Deccan trap, 
chiefly from the State of Rajpipla. The most important place at which 
agates are now cut is Cambay, but the industry exists also at Jabbal- 
pur and elsewhere within reach of the Deccan trap. They arc 
much used for ornamental and decorative purposes, being made into 
brooches, rings, seals, cups, etc. 

While colleaing the pebbles the miners divide them into two 
primary classes—those that arc not improved by burning, and those 
that arc. Of the former there arc three—onyx, cat* s eye, and a 
yellow half-clear pebble called n?n. All other sitoncs arc baked to 
bring out their color. During the hot season, generally in March and 
April, the stones are spread in the sun in an open field. Then, in 
May, a trench, two feet deep by three wide, is dug round the field. 
The pebbles arc gathered into earthen pots, which, with their mouths 
down and a hole broken in their bottoms, arc set in a row in the 
trench. Round the pots, goat or cow-dung cakes arc piled, and the 
whole kept burning from sunset to sunrise. The pots arc then taken 
out, the stones examined, and the good ones stowed in bags. About 
the end of May the bags arc carried to the Narbada and floated to 
Broach (Barygaza). 

By this treatment the light browns brighten into white, and the 
darker shades into chestnut. Of yellows, maize becomes rosy, orange 
deepens into red, and an intermediate shade becomes a pinkish purple. 


Pcbblca in which clQudjrbrwwni anU wtrt tirji fnisfrd Am now 

marked b^r clear bimd^ i>f white and red. 1 "he hue of the rcii car- 
ncllan varies hwn the paJcbl Hesfi lo the deeped Mcxid-redi The best 
are cF a deep, clcstr* and evai red edor. The Jarieer und thirkerrhe 
Micjie^ the more it b eiteeJnedi White earFiehan^ are savre, and 
wijert vf larne and ituud ^ualily are much enteemrd^ 

This hurtling ciF ki^aKes h fully described hy Barh^sadn 1 SI 7, and 
feeins ti> be uF very ancient date. Ir svas fheWp nuw^ rhiedy 
ihe indujptf)' rif the lihilr^ an ancient Dfavidian tribe whirh m^y 
formerly have possesd the Gmibay cs^aiPtp but had been driven 
to the hiliv by later invaded, ft is rhi< produce in all probahtlity, 
which is the **f>riyx sfnne'' of Genegis II^ 12k which reached rhe 
ancient world through the *%nA of liavihih'* on the Femtan Gulf. 

Flirty IXXXVI f, 7^ S) say^s that muiThirte was first known to 
the Romani after the conquesK of Fompey the Great in Asiaj that u 
was fabulously deaCj T. Pctroniiis having broken one of Nero^s hajsms 
vqjoed at ddniiiOU se.sEercefl, while Nero himself paid ses¬ 

terces for a iintcle cup, Pliny atmbLLtes the vessels ro Fanhia and 
C'antiania. They were of moJeraie shu; only^ seldom as lar^c as a 
dnnkirt^.cup^ supposed to be of a moist suhscance, solidriied hy hear 
under (n^nnd^ shining rather than brilliant^ having a ^rat variety of 
colorsp with wreathed vclnj^ preLsentin^ sliadei of purple and white, 
whh fieiy red between- Other) were sjuite opaque. They occasioti- 
sdly coitmincd cryvtabpp and deprev^d ip^ time looked like wartii. 
They Were sotid to have an ajEoeenblc taste and smell. 

While Pliny'dcacriptiois U not vety definite, it su^e>tJ^ a^tc 
more than atiy s^thcr iiubaiancer atid the refereiiCc to FarthLd ^nd Car- 
martin niirhcr than to the Gulf of Cambay iiiean^ that urtiil the Ronwii 
discovered the sea-route 10 li^diii they were deiiiendent ort the Faith tan 
trade^nates foV their Eastern rreasures* und hi-sd only soch Informarion^ 
often misleailioiTk as the Faithbns offered them. 

49. Silk cloth. —Sec under ^ 49 and 64. 

49r Mallow cloth.“See also under ^ b. This wus a cosinie 
fabric, like the naiivc doth made hy the Ew African negroes, which 
imiored hy ihe modern blue djitL If was dyed wdib the flowcre 
of order a ^hmb which is. native 

rhoiiLt^hoor India ami China. See Wan, p. 629. 

49* L^^n^pepperiLiiirt.^‘urder Watt 

{p. S9l)j ^ly'i ii i^ A pererinial shrub, native of the hotter p^nx of 
India from Nepal eastward to the Khafia liiLb and Bengal, 

westward fo Jionikiy, and southward lo Travancorc and Ceylon. 
71le Sanscrit name wah chriifimdiy ^ven to this piani^ and oidy 


r 
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within comparatively recent times was transferred to black pepper. 
Long pepper is mentioned by Pliny (XII, 7) as well as the Periplus. 

The fruit is gathered when green, and is preserved by drying in 
the sun. The dried unripe fruit and the root have long been used in 
medicine. 

50. Dachinabades. —This is the dakshinapathas^ “the 

way toward the south;’* Prakrit dakkhinabadha*. the modern Deccan. 

50. .Many populous nations. —An interesting account is 
given by T. C. Evans, Greek and Roman India^ in the Anglo-Jnurican 
Mafrazine for 1901, pp. 294-306. His conclusion is that “the 
Greek invader found there an ancient and highly organized society, 
differing little in its usages and modes of living fr(»m those which exist 
at the present time; and although there are no means of verifying the 
conjecture, it is not unlikely that the population of the peninsula was 
as great in that period as in our own.” If this view is correct, India 
was the most populous region of the world at the time of the Periplus, 
as it was the most cultivated, the most active industrially and com¬ 
mercially, the richest in natural resources and production, the most 
highly organized socially, the most wretched in the povert>^ of its 
teeming millions, and the least powerful politically. 

The great powers of India were the Kushan in the far northwest, 
the Saka in the Cambay country, the remains of the Maurya in the 
(Ganges watershed, the Andhra in the Deccan, and the Chcra, Pandya 
and Chola in the South. The economic status of the country made 
it impossible that any one of these should possess political force com¬ 
mensurate with its population, resources and industries. It was made up 
of village* communities, which recognized the military power only so far 
as they were compelled to do so; and they were relatively unconcerned 
in dynastic changes, except to note the change in their oppressors. 

For a contemporary account of the nations of India, see Pliny, 
VI, 21-3. 

51. Paethana: Sanscrit, Pradsthana, This is the modern 
Paithan, on the (jodaveri River (19 28 N., 75 24 E.). 

According to the Imperial Gazetteer (XIX, 317), Paithan is one 
of the oldest cities in the Deccan. Asoka sent missionaries to the 
Petenikas^ and inscriptions of the 2d century B. C. in the Pitalkhara 
caves refdr to the king and merchants of Pratisthana. Ptolemy men¬ 
tions it as the capital of Pulumayi II, the Andhra king (138-170 A. D.); 
but it was probably the capital of the western provinces, the seat of 
the Andhra monarchs having been in the eastern part of the kingdom, 
at Dhanyakataka^ the modem Dh^nikoita, on the Kistna river just 
above Amaravati (16*^ 34 N., 80 22 E.). 
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According to the Periplus, Paithan was an important center of the 
textile industry. To-day it retains a considerable manufacture of cot¬ 
ton and silk. Almost all traces of the ancient city are said to have 
disappeared. 

51. Tagara. —The Sanscrit name had the same form, appear¬ 
ing in several records between the 6th and 10th centuries A. D. The 
place is identified by Fleet with the modern Ter (Thair) (18® 19 
N., 76® 9' E.), being a contraction of Tayara^ the and y being 
frequently interchanged. It is about 95 miles southeast of Paithan, 
and agrees substantially with the distance and direction given in the 
text. From Broach to Paithan the actual distance, by road, is about 
240 miles, and from Paithan to Ter 104 miles, being 20 and 9 days’ 
journey of 12 miles, respectively. There arc said to be some very 
interesting remains of the ancient city. 

As pointed out by Campbell, the “merchandise from the regions 
along the sea-coast” was not from the west coast, but from the Bay 
of Bengal; and Heet traces briefly the routes—the first starting at 
Masulipatam (16® ITN., 81® 8' E.), and the second from Vinu- 
konda (16® 3' N., 79® 44' E.), joining about 25 miles southeast of 
Haidarabad, and proceeding through Ter, Paithan, and Daulatabad, 
to Markinda (in the Ajanta Hills). Here the main difficulties began, 
through the Western Ghats, over the 100 miles to Broach. 

This was the great highway of the Andhra kingdom, and its 
natural terminus was at CaUiena in Bombay Harbor, as suggested in 
§ 52. The obstruction of that port by the Saka power in Gujarat 
forced the tedious overland extension of the route, through the moun¬ 
tains, to Bar>'gaza. 

(See J. F. Fleet, Tagara: Ter^ in Journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, 1901, pp. 537-552; Sir James Campbell, in Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, xvi, 181; H. Cousens, Archeeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1902-3, p. 195; Imperial Gazetteer, II, 82; xxiii, 284.) 

51. Country without roads. —Tavernier says of the Dec- 
can (I, xi) “wheel carriages do not travel, the roads being too much 
interrupted by high mountains, tanks, and rivers, and there being 
many narrow and difficult passes. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
one takes a small cart. 1 was obliged to take mine to pieces fre¬ 
quently in order to pass bad places. There arc no wagons, and you 
only sec oxen and pack-horses for the conveyance of men, and for 
the transport of goods and merchandise. But in default of chariots, 
you have the convenience of much larger palanquins than in the rest 
of India; for one is carried much more easily, more quickly, and at 
less cost. ” 


52. SupfJaTi- This, ijc rhc mc^crn Scvpira i 19“* 2S' K,, 72* 

41' Rf)| .-t ititltfi nanh of Hcrmba^'. It i% said tu hnvc bi^trn the 
nl the Katilcaft bcTwetn C. miiiJ IlOU /\. D. ft ypijciin 

in the cyaM^^^rniji ajt f^hurpinka^ ojl a vury holy pkec. Suific liud* 
dhist ihar C^riiutimaL DuddbA, in a farmer berth, was 

lioiihisiiTfta S^s Imp. XXlll, B7. 

52. OilUt^Ufl. — Thh IE the inodem KuJyinn H' N.( 

10' E- )| rhe cA^ncm shore of the hjifbar pf lipinbay. It ihr 
pri/ieip»i3 pnrr of the Andhrm kingdom dtirinir (be pcfiPil^ when it lidd 
the wesr ena«. Amirdini^ to L.as^ri, the namr vuMi a3sn applicuE l<i 
the rtrip of rmst on erthcr wdc of the hsitwifp riiuvlity hetweeri IW* 
jiriil 20“ N. 

Ccc€niaj5 Ttidieopleii.irtcfl, in the {jdi i:en(pf>^ A- U + TotiMd lE mw 
al the fiveehiet mans of Wcslcm Indrau the capiE^l of the powerful 
ChElykyii km-GS, with a trade in bntui, bhuckwood Ioes, und affirle^ ijf 
elothi/iE' See Gtix.^ XI\\ ^22- 

I'he word memna "hlentr^^ =ind ft ftt Icasl rrminisi'ejit of 

siiniUr iiameji on the wcaieni fhotev td the Kothraran li*a, 

52. Tile tilder SarafipanUSt Sandares; to which shuiild be 
added Nambanus of S 41. (The teM And ' 

Here are three imporant refertnrap tpofli for fixine the date of the 
Petipius and for throwitii; fiflht on A dark period of Indbn hsiaory . 

The creat empire of ihi? Maurya^ wcjii to piei.'cs in the 2d c«t- 
tory U, Ct Itivinc as ha str<>ri|ielJ jaicceAsor its Dravidbm element, 
the Andhrj country^ in the Derran. which compriifd the vulhyt of 
the Gods veil and Kismaj the 'relu^i people:^ roughly the modem 
Nhtiun' 5 dominions. In the flonth the other llravjdian kingdoms the 
'raTnlUprakin^ Cholas, Piinfya^ and ChSrM, retained their independ- 
enee before. North of the \ indhyaa there ww anareby. The 
fknvEal states h^d resumed their IwJ Eoeernmentss while the West 
:iiid Northwrst had sticcumlied 10 The .4iuatic invadem, the Saka ami 
Kuslmli tribes. The we^etii f<xtsr below the V^indhyas w m a beme 
«f conTentiem hetw«rn the Sakd commander^! and ihc Andhni ninrv- 
arebs, who maintained the fend for at leajrt ■ century, wiib vutym^ 
tuicecss. 

ITie pn.viitres nf Surwht™, Gujarin and Milwa, ificr >e»n of 
warfare, wero Iticnrporaicd undtr a ifatilc cuienimciit by the VVoami 
K;!haira|H, of Salin Samps, who sfiNriiiienily defeated die Andhras 
and annexed the Koakan coast This, w thoo[;ht to have been ihe 
oni^iti of the Soka cm, darinc front 7S A D.. drill lanfcly u»ed in Indk- 
A half-eenturj later the Andhra* under Vdivii-akura ][, of (raiiiain^ 
putra Sataltarni. rwoiiiiwercd the n.i«.Und, only to ioie it lo (he 
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Satraps after another generation. From the Saka era of 78 A. D. 
for 46 years, there are coins of a monarch named Nahapana, by 
whom the line of the Satraps was established. This is thought to be 
the same as the Mambarus of § 41, whose name should be written 
Nambanus. 

The Andhra kings are enumerated in the Puranas, which, to¬ 
gether with the coinage, afford almost the only information concern¬ 
ing them. A dynastic name, borne by many of these monarchs, was 
Satakarni, and this is supposed to be the Sarazanus of § 52 (probably 
Arishta Satakarni, who reigned about 44-69 A. D.); while Sandatus 
is probably the same as Sundara Satakarni, whose short reign of a 
year, succeeded by another of six months, is affirmed by at least two 
of the Puranas. The reign of this Sundara (the text should be altered 
to Sandares) is fixed by Vincent Smith and others at 83-4 A. D. 

From these facts it has been supposed that the Pcriplus itself must 
be dated in the same year, 83-4 A. D., but this does not necessarily 
follow. Its date is considered in the introduction, pp. 7-15, and 
upon ample evidence—Roman, Arabian, and Parthian—is fixed at 

60 A. D. 

If Nambanus of § 41 is the same as Nahapana, it must yet be 
shown that he is the same as the great satrap whose victories over the 
Andhras and conquest of the Konkan are cited as one of the numer¬ 
ous events thought to be commemorated by the Saka era of 78 A. D. 
At least one predecessor, formerly thought to be identical with that 
Nahapana, has now been distinguished under the name of Bhumaka, 
and the materials are not yet at hand for affirming, or denying, the 
possibility of others, in the so-called Kshahar^ line which preceded 
the achievements of the Satraps. 

And if Sandares of § 52 is the same as Sundara Satakarni, there 
is a great difficulty in the way of identifying the Periplus with the single 
year of his reign. Callicna, his own port, he must be supposed to 
have closed, in order that its foreign trade might be diverted to Bary- 
gaza, the port of his Saka rival and bitter enemy! He, the Andhra 
monarch, must have done this, for the port was still **in his posses¬ 
sion;” not, be it observed, in that of the Satraps. The Konkans 
wxre still nominally, though evidently not effectually, an Andhra de¬ 
pendency. 

The inference is unmistakable that the Periplus is describing a 
state of things prior to the recognition of the Kshatrapa power and its 
annexation of the Andhra coast; prior, that is, to the Saka era of 78 
A. I). It describes clearly enough an Andhra port, still subject to 
the Andhra kingdom, but harried and dominated, “obstructed” as 


the text hsui it, by tlie pijwerful navj' of its northern enemy, w^hilr that 
cue my wtts vtill struinflin^ *0 obtain possession. 

Whai, [hen^ of Nahapiina i^d StindaimP 71ic doubt us to the 
mdivisibilicy of the former has already been vugsECsted; Eis to die lAlter^ 
[he shoniicss of his own reign and those of bis successor and his 
immrdbtc predeecKsers, and the length of that of hb predectssor 
Arifllita (.2S years) indicate for him u long period of v^^aliiMK as one o( 
rhe j-njTil heire; whiehr according to the Andhra custom^ was speni, 
ar leant in part, as viceroy at the western capital^ Paitbati. I I ere he 
exercised all the funetlems of a monarchy and his would be the name 
to appear on all proclamations bsued on the western coast, * "Since ii 

came into the possession of Sandares'" iiidtcafes, therefore, s dare to¬ 
ward the end of tJic teign of Arbhia Satabirni, who is referred in 
"the elder Samgrinu!^'' and who* it mai^ be inferred^ had been, as 
viceroy at Pkithan, a more powerful rufer than the youthful Sandamii, 
naw struggling s-gai^ist greater o<lds to maiiirain the Andhra power en 
that coast, 

Rerween Arisha and Sun data the Viyu and Matsiva Fwrfliias are 
agreed in placing three other monarch^: Hula twiih whose name the 
adnpeinn of Sanscrit as the liiemiy lunguUifc of Noithent ludia b sn 
chwely associated), who reigned S years ^ MitndaLiJtsi^ S yesoj 
Pnrindosena, 5 years. Then came SunduiUi 1 year, and Chiifcoraj 
t> monihs, followed by Siva Satnkumi, Z 8 years. These live short 
reigns, coming beiweeil two long nnrs, seem to ^^uggrsc a i|uick auc- 
cescaiun of W'eak and impnactkal snnft of a strong monarch. Followed 
in their turn hy aiiulher lung reign oF sterner purpose i a succession of 
events like the reigns of ihr of Henry M- and Carhenne dc 
Medici in rranE.‘e, 'rhis won Id account for the condinon deaerrihed to 
the author of tlic Feripbs by some aciuointance ar Rckri^caza; 
the old king Saraganuiv ( now ruling at DhSnyakaiaka) w‘ai viceroy at 
Pirthana, he made CaJlicn^ an active porr^ imw thac he k on the throne 
;iiid his Ml HA have tried their baiiil at the vitemy's post one after the 
uihrr, in the inters ah of ilicir lileraiy -ind anisiir pursuirfl, and it his 
fiMiilly hern turned over to yourtg Siindares* it has been an easy matter 
for 0 ur Snka general to send down his ships sind stop its trade/* F-lad 
the story been wrinen in 3.3 iV D,, the iiiFormnnt woidd have said, 
**our satrap has annexed that country to his own dominions^ and 
clo^d its portv. 

The ^mc explanation is perfecriy feasible for Nahapana, who k 
know IT to have been governor in SurikhtTa bef ore he was sitrup at 
Rut us the umt satrap lived until the Salsa year 46, or 124 A D-, 
it i) inotc pndisihle thaionc of that name in 61) A. f). was hiAprcdrccflior, 
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There arc other explanations of these three names. Fabricius 
alters both Mambarus and Sandancs to Sanabares^ supposing him to 
have been an Indo-Parthian successor to Gondophares; McCrindlc 
thinks Sandancs was a tribe-name, and refers to the Ariake Sadinon of 
Ptolemy. But neither supposition is convincing. 

The explanation based on the Puranic lists and the coinage has 
inherent probability, and is confirmed by the description of political 
conditioi^s in § 52 of the Periplus, if that be applied to the reign of 
the Andhra king Arishta Satakarni (44-69 A. D.), through the 
medium of his heir-presumptive Sundara, ruling as viceroy at Paithan, 
and displaying in the Konkans the only show of Andhra authority 
which would have come under the observation of a Graeco-Roman 
merchant and shipmaster. 

(See A.-M. Boyer, Nakapana et tere (^*aka^ in Journal Asiatique^ 
July-Aug., 1897, pp. 120-151; an excellent paper, in which the only 
matter for criticism is that the inscriptions of the Nabataean Malichas 
should be thought less trustworthy than the chronology of the Abys¬ 
sinian Chronicles, compiled much later.—C. R. Wilson, Proposed 
identification of the name of an Andhra kinff in the Periplus^ in Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, June, 1904 ; with which the foregoing 
suggestions are in accord, except as to their sequel.—Vincent Smith, 
Andhra History and Coinage, in Zeitschrift der DcuUchen Morgenldnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft, Sept., 1903.—Pandit Bhagvanl^ Indraji. The H'estem 
Kshatrapas, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1890, pp. 639-662. 
—E- J. Rapson, The Coinage of the Alahakshatrapas and Kshatrapas, 
J. R. A. S., 1899, 357-404; same author, Ancient India, in Nu¬ 
mismatic Supplement, j. A. S. B., 1904, p. 227. Col. J. Biddulph, 
in a note to Mr. Rapson’s first article, observes that our knowledge of 
the Satraps is derived solely from their coins, of which the former arc 
undated; that each ruler puts his father’s name on his coins as well as 
his own; that the dates overlap frequently; and that of the tw’o titles, 
Mah^hatrapa indicates the monarch, and Kshatrapa the heir-appar¬ 
ent.—Vincent Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta-, also Chronology of Andhra Dynasty, in his Early History, 
p. 190. — E. j. Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the JVestem 
Kshatrapas, etc., British Vluscum. See also Cunningham, Book of 
Indian Eras-, Duff, The Chronology of India from the Earliest Times to 
the Beginning of the 16th Century, ) 

53. Semylla. —This is the Symulla of Ptolemy, the Chimok of 
Yuan Chwang, the Saimur of the early Mohammedan travellers; the 
modern Chaul (18° 34' N., 72° 55' E.), about 25 miles south of 
Bombay. The ancient Hindu name was Champdvati, and was con- 
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nccted with the reiijn of Krishna in Gujarat. (See McCrindle, 
Ancient India, 161; hnp. Gaz., X. 184; Muller. 1. 295.) 

53. Mandagora.—This is probably the modern Bankot (17 59 
N., 73* 3’ E.) at the mouth of the Savitri River. The port is closed 
during the S. W. monsoon. It is now a fishing village of no im¬ 
portance. but in former times it was a great center for 
teak and blackwood, and for shipbuilding. (See Imp. Gaz., VI. JW; 
Muller. I, 295.) The name suggests the Sanscrit (In 

Ptolemy the positions of this and the following port are reversed.) 

53. Palaepatmae.—This is probably the modern Dabhol (17 
35' N.. 73° 10' E.), the name being from the Sanscrit DabhiUshwar, 
a name of Siva. It is of considerable historical importance, being the 
principal port of the South Konkan. From the 14th to the 16* 
turies it had an extensive trade with the Persian Gulf and Red Sea 
ports. Here is the underground temple of Chandikabai. dating from 

the 6th century. (.Imp. Gaz., XI. 100.) 

The name Palapatma is probably the Sanscrit Paripatana—ihc 
suffix meaning “town,” whUe Pari was a general term applying to 

the Western Vindhya mountains and the coast south of them. (Nundo 

l.al Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancitnt and Mtditeval India, p.Gi.) 

53 Melizigarsi.—^This is placed by Muller and McCrindle at 
the modern Jaigarh (17° 17' N.. 72° 13' E.), formerly a port of 
some size, but now little more than a It is not im¬ 

possible that it may be the modem Rajapur (16 34 N., 73 31 t.l, 
which lies at the head of a tidal creek, and U the only port on this 
Ratnagiri coast to which Arab boats stUl trade direa, though vessels 
of any size cannot approach within three miles of the old stone quay. 
(See Imp. Gaz., XIII, 379; XXI, 66.) 

This is the Sigerus of Pliny—the Melaigyris of Ptolemy.^ ^ 

The name seems to suggest the Sanscrit Malaya-giri, Malaya 
hills,” a name which covered the southern part of the Western Ghats. 
The same name appears in the MaP of Cosmas and our Malabar. 

53. Byzantium.—This is evidently a corruption. Lassen 
(HI, 6) assumes it to have been a colony of Byzantine Greeks, but 
there is not the slightest evidence of the existence of such a colony. 
It is probably the modem Vizadrog (Sanscrit, Pifayadurga; 16 33 

N 73° 20' E ), described as being one of the best harbors on the 
western coast. (Imp. Gaz., XXIV. 310; so Vincent. Muller and 

McCrindle.) . /iiio 

53. Toganim.—This 'is probably the modem Devgarh {ib 

23' N., 73® 22' E.) described as “a safe and beautiful landlocked 
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harbor, at all times perfectly smooth. The average depth of water is 
18 feet. The entrance, only 3 cables in width, lies close to the fort 
point.” {Imp. Gaz,, XI, 275; so Vincent, Muller and McCrindlc.) 

53. Aurannoboas. —The text has initial T instead of y/, no 
doubt a corruption. McCrindle places it at the modern M^van (16 
3' N., 73*" 28' E.). It is a place of considerable importance, good 
iron ore being found in the neighborhood. To the Marathas an 
island in the harbor is Sivaji* s cenotaph, and his image is worshipped 
in the chief shrine. (Sec Imp. Gaz.^ XVII, 96.) 

The name M^van is a contraction of Adaha-Livana, salt marsh, 
and the Greek Aurannoboas is perhaps intended for the Sanscrit 
Aranya-vaha^ which would have a similar meaning. 

53. Islands of the Sesecrienae.— These are probably the 
Vcngurla Rocks (15® 53' N., 70® IT E.), a group of rocky islets 
some 3 miles in length and 9 miles out from the modern town of 
Vcngurla, which was a port of considerable importance during the 
Dutch occupation in the 17th century, iimp. Gaz.^ XXIV, 307.) 

53. Island of the Aegidii. —This is perhaps the island of 
Goa (15® 20' N., 74® 0' E.), the present Portuguese possession. It 
is of historical importance, having been settled by Aryans at an early 
date, and appearing in the Puranas. Qmp. Gaz.y XII, 251; so Muller 
and McCrindle.) The Imperial Gazetteer^ following Yule, prefers to 
identify it with Anjidiv (14® 45' N., 74® 10' E.); but the location is 
less satisfactory unless we assume the order in the text to be wrong, 
and to refer to the grouping of this and the following island on either 
side of the Karwar point. 

53. Island of the Caenitae. —^This is probably the Oyster 
Rocks (14® 49' N., 74® 4' E.), a cluster of islands west of, and 
facing, the roadstead of Karwar. 

53. Chersonesus. —Greek, “peninsula.” This answers for 
the projecting point at the modern Karwar (14® 49' N., 74® 8' E.), 
from early times a trade center for the North Kanara, and an active 
port as late as the 16th century, exporting fine muslins from Hubli 
and elsewhere in the interior, also pepper, cardamoms, cassia, and 
coarse blue dunjian cloth, (/mp. G^z., XV, 65.) 

53. Pirates. —Marco Polo (III, xxv), says of this coast, 
“there go forth every year more than a hundred corsair vessels on 
cruise. These pirates take with them their wives and children, and 
stay out the whole summer. Their method is to join in fleets of 20 
or 30* of these pirate vessels together, and then they form what they 
call a sea cordon, that is, they drop off till there is an interval of 5 or 6 
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miles between ship and ship, so that they cover something like a hun¬ 
dred miles of sea, and no merchant ship can escape them. For when 
any one corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by fire or smoke, and 
then the whole of them make for this, and seize the merchants and 
plunder them. After they have plundered them they let them go, 
saying. Go along with you and get more gain, and that mayhap will 
fall to us also!’ But now the merchants are aware of this, and go so 
well manned and armed, and with such great ships, that they don’t 
fear the corsairs. Still mishaps do befall them at times.” In this 
same vicini^. Yule observes, Ibn Batuta fell into the pirates’ hands, 
and was stripped to the drawers. The northern part of Malabar,’ 
Kanara, and the Southern IConkan, were a nest of pirates from a very 
ancient date until well into the 19th century, when their occupation 
was destroyed by the British arms. 

Marco Polo says (III, xxiv) of the kingdom of Ely (near 
Mangalore), if any ?hip enters their estuary and anchors there, 
having been bound for some other port, they seize her and plunder 
Ae cargo. For they say, ‘You were bound for somewhere else, and 
’tis God has sent you hither to us, so we have right to all your goods.’ 
And they think it is no sin to act thus. And this naughty custom 
prevails all over the provinces of India, to wit, that if a ship be driven 
by stress of weather into some other port than that to which it was 
bound, it was sure to be plundered. But if a ship came bound 
originally to the place they receive it with all honor and give it due 
protection. ” 

In 1673, Yule notes, Sivaji replied to the pleadings of an Eng¬ 
lish embassy, that it was “against the laws of Conchon” (Ptolemy’s 
Pirate Coast 1 ) to restore any ship or goods that were driven ashore. ’ ’ 

Abd-er-Razzak notes the same practices at Calicut 

53. ^^lute Island. This is probably the modern Pigeon 
Island (H** 1 N., 74° 16' E.), also known as Nitran. It lies about 
10 miles off the coast, about 300 feet high, and is visible for 25 miles. 

It abounds in white coral and lime. (/mp. Gaz., XX, 136.) 

This is probably the same as the M/nat of Pliny (VI, 26), the 
stronghold of the pirates, who threatened the Roman merchants; and 
may be the Nitra of Ptolemy. 

53. Naura and Tyndis, the first markets of Damirica. 

It seems clear that a long stretch of coast on either side of the modern 
Goa was given a wide berth by foreign merchant-ships because of the 
piratical habits of its people, and because it produced no cargo of 
which they were in search. 

Like the following ports, Muziris and Nelcynda, these two have 




been plM'fJ l«a far nurtli by tbr r^^iflficiltajiirs. 1 he infer¬ 

ence fresm the fu^ wnfdi ifi the Perii>tu*t I Kit The Swiih Kiinkan 
ind Kanva districts were thi>si? nrure pacticuEitHv inleMcd by 
The« may be idenuBed with the Safiya kmediim of Asi^^fca'ji injtcrifi- 
tioniL The Tamil pc»rts, within rhe retT^nn where 

rhe Malayilam laniujiee ic how ippokenp thai tviihin the mndem 
diffrkti of MaJidwi Cochin^ anti Tn*vs*ficnre* TlieTylii* Kaflirefte 
and Tclujfu diitikta wein tci be within rpiir anthuj^ % 
mher than hh DmutiNi. TKcae foyr pnibahly lay reifM^^Hycly 
within the Four dbtriru Inio whkh tile Purtuiiije^e and Dutch FiPiir^d 
the Kerala hinffdoni divided^ Caiiiisiunrer Calkut, Cnehinand 
vaiieorc; of which tile laaviiamedp al the lime nf the f^erinlu^, wn^ 
held by the Findya kinifdom. 

'fhe four Tamil sa.lci^ Chola, F^ndya^ tCerala^ and i!atiya^ aic 
;al| named in the Id Rock VA\ct Asulca^ ( Vineeni SmirK^ 
p. IIS)^ Mt. Smiih thinlcR(&r^ Hiis^iry\ nD- Ib^p -140*1: thii 
Kenda did noc c^crend nonh of the Chandra^^iri river 136* N- h 

Naura beini^ then in Nonh Malaku-^ may he ideniihed with the 
modern CaiuiaEione (1!® S2' N.* 75® tX F-). The laiief plarr H 
known ro have been an active porr In the dayn nf the Raman tTiide, 
and hai yielded one of the moEi im|>otTant And$ in India of Roman 
rninRf of the rcif^o!; of 'riberiit^p Claudius and Nero. 

It seems clear that the idendliicatiun of thia place with the modem 
ilonav^r (14® 17* N. ^ 74® 27' E.), while a tempting one^ Qwjn^rtn 
the similafhy of namf^ li mH in accord with the Facu. Hnnlvar lies 
mrher wirhin fhe srrip of coa^ which wu in dixpuie benvern the 
Andhra and Safca dynasties, well oa the peiq' Maur^'a and Pallava 
prince^ I while from similar it>' of name the modern Can nan ore i,voiifd 
answer ccpijElv well. 

The liTcaiion of Tyndk, of the Chfra kinaduPip depends on tliid 
of MoridUfis. ft i3^ desteribed aa " a village in plain aikiht cm the ahore, " 
and nmy br rdrinjfied whh the modern FonnJlni ID® 4B' N.. 7S® 56' 
E- ‘ *rhi$ plat e lyintf st the mouth of the river of the same name, 
which drains l rich Mrciion of the w-esfeni oioontuinv known oa the 
All-aim jlai Hills, wuuld hare been a naTura] terminus for the pepper 
pn^duced ihcit^ MS wen u For ihe beryl i uf the Coimbatore di-itricL 
This FoEinani river, accordinc to the fmptnaf Gindiiffr (XX, U^). 
uiitikc neatly all uiheti on the wc^ coast, isnavii^hlc for Rnull %'r^li 
for iKime dismnee inland. 

I>f Burnell prcfcnr Kadaiondi near Ikypore {\l° H' N., 75“ 
+9' 1C ' on the tionh bank of the river of the same name, w hich ]S 
mlso fiwviKjhle u\ the foot of the Tnouniauis, and ciunm dowii larktc 
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quantities of timber. Ump. Gaz., VIII, 17.)' But the distance of 
500 stadia between Tyndisand Muziris indicates Ponnani. 

53. Damirica. —The text has Limyrlkly which previous editions 
have retained. That name does not appear in India, or in other 
Roman accounts of it, and it is clearly a corruption caused by the 
scribe’s confusing the Greek D and L. The name appears in its 
correct form in the Xllth segment of the Peutinger Tables, almost 
contemporar>' with the Pcriplus, and in Ptolemy as Dtminkr; and 
there seems no good reason for perpetuating the mistake. 

Damirica means the *‘country of the 1 amils,” that is, the South¬ 
ern Dravidians as they existed in the first century, including particu¬ 
larly the Chcra, Pandya and Chola kingdoms; known in their own 
records as Dravida~{/fsam. 

53. Muziris. —The location of this port was fixed by Burnell, 

Caldwell and Yule at Aluyiri^kotta^ which as Kodungalur or Cranga- 
nore (10*" 14' N., 76^" 11' E.), was an important port in medieval 
times. Their argument was based on the 7000 stadia nanced in the 
text as the distance between Barygaza and Damirica. 

Vincent Smith {^Early History 340-1) is confident that Muziris and 
Cranganore are the same. He says “The Kingdom of Sati 5 raputra 
must have adjoined Keralaputra; and since the Chandragiri river has 
always been regarded as the northern boundary of that province, the 
Satiyaputra Kingdom should probably be identified with that portion of 
the Konkans—or lowlands between the Western Ghats and the sea— 
where the Tulu language is spoken, and of which Mangalore is the 
center. The name of Kerala is still well remembered and there is J 

no doubt that the Kingdom so called was equivalent to the Southern 
Konkans or Malabar coast. The ancient capital was Vanji, also ‘ 

named Karuvur, the Karoura of Ptolemy, situated close to Crangan¬ 
ore; which represents Muziris, the port for the pepper trade, men- : 

honed by Pliny and the author of the Periplus at the end of the first 
century A. D.” Vanji, according to the(XX, 21), ^ 

must be placed at the modern Parur or Paravur (10** 10' N., 76® 15' i 

E.), where the Periy^ River empties into the Cochin back-waters. | 

Parur is still a busy trading center, as well as the headquarters of the 
district. While now in the district of Travancore, it formerly belonged j 

to Cochin,—that is, to Chcra or Kerala. It is said to comprise almost 
all the Jews in I'ravancore; and the settlement may date from the end 
of the first centur>', when it is known that there was a considerable 
Jewish migration to Southern India. ! 

The earlier identification of .Muziris and Nelcynda placed them i 

at Mangalore and Nlleshwar (12® 52 N., 74 51 E., and 12 16 
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N., 75" 8 E.7. This conflicts with nearly all that we know of the 
Bcoeraphy and politics of Tamil kingdoms, and is entirely im¬ 
possible for Nelcynda. This port, according to the Periplus, belonged 
to the Pandyan kingdom, which certainly never extended so far north. 
































Hic tcittfrlk u* i\m Mowirii w-is dlamit fmni TymJiij "by river 
and tei^. 50U stti^db/’ mid NdcyijdM frum iVItrziris^ river iiinl 

50U »iiidb. ” Thh csui ii4irdly refer tu anythinh£ bm ihc Cochin 
buckwmer^ 

SJ. Nclcynda.—This pan m mllcdl lAi titt fAi Xnteyfif/i^ 
by Pliny; AltHyttiiai by Ptokmyi Xhttf/i/it by the Peuuni^r ‘fabtcAj 
Lxftiiitffi hj Fmr Oclnricp and AVirrjTAirby theGeo^^pliercil Ravmn.i 
ti Vi'tui pn^bably in the barkwiten^ nr thnnmii^bfare^i behind Cnchin 
N., 14' \l,j, the exati tnt^inn beinii oneerrdin bct:ALi$e 

of tlic frequent isliEhini: nF iiv«r4>e£L^+ iuuid-hnr$ and isbnds; hul cer¬ 
tainly vciy near the nif>dern Kotiayam i 9“ dfi' N., 7^“ SV F.), which 
is exactly SUO jptadij^ or SU friDin Grartcannre. Kortaymn, 

accordini: to the Imp^nal G^utfr iXA'I, 7), Is a center of tlie 
Syriaji Christian L-oinrnunit>-, whcisc rbiirrh here i:^ one <?F tJie mnst 
ancient on the wtiit eoaM, It is also ihe natural terniinusii for (lie trade- 
ruutes from the hrmed hilEa, and is siii] a trade-center of cipin^iderHble 
importance. 

The itamir ^rftyti/Ar, tahjiirius thinks < p, I60)i i* tlic iianiicrii 
\l/aiatnAj, blue *' a nf £jvii. (JuldlwHl, howci'cr, pre- 

fen Aft/t/Hifa, wlik'li hr transire *'VV'tstriri Kiiiedom. ’’ 

A Etw<I areount of ihr tfiponraphy uf llic (.(iims of India in 

uiven by J. A. BaJiu /tttinf/frimat ite^npAy, 1907 pd-, p, 

4b9). The coudinc i« singularly drvuid of indeniaiians, euccrpt ui 
the ni{)urhsi>r the larger nvers and inward the non hr m paninn nf the 
writ cfJiUit. ‘fhe only harbors rwcepi fui iiL'Iit-draft vessri-i. are rotii]J 
a lirtk way up rite deltas nf the chief fivew, or where, as ac Honthay, 
a eruup of ialandi afftwds aHequafe jl teller from ihe fipen wa, The 
ciwem coaiit, in pankruJar, is provided with liiite more than a few 
imperfffedy prexeend madsteads. Tlie suuihem pniticm of tlie wol 
coaa is diirinL'uished hy a writs of liai lc-waren, or latioons, pnraEld 
wiih the coast, and affordine J wfe and convenieitt ivjttrway forsnuill 
veasels wlieti llic season of hich winds makcisrhe iwran unnavijialiie,’' 

5+, Ccrobothni. *1 his is a iraitsliicrtitinn of {'Jifti>fiusra‘ii( 
Kfralapfi/m. the western Tamil kiiigdum, whk-h in iu erratest eatett- 
siun reached from Cape Comorin to Kirwar Point, nearly 7 deirteesuf 
latitude. At the time of the I’eriplu* ihe nunhern part had separated, 
while rile »>ntherii end had pa,w#d to ils neichlmr. rhe I'and j an klnu- 
dunn leavinit Kerala nearly rctermlrkuut with modern MuLbar and 
Cwhln distfia:*. The capital ww ai Kardr, or I'anfir, oppusiiic 
iMumris or CrurntunorCr 

t JlrtS-ptitra Min of Crbctu^ iine of the Iciietitlarji' three 
brother* tibo fuurtikd the DravSiliim p^>wcr in ^uxh ludisL 


U!^ of the ivorii u the tiimc ni ^ km^ iftcorrect'^ it 
;ipplics tcj tlic L'cunrr>^ a.nt\ ir ahty i dyrtajiit aMme or royil ritli^. 

'I'hc Chcra backvvrvTcm JtMm eo be referred lo by PJirty in a 
dchulcd p^utsaiEc on the trade of Ceylon with the * ^Seres’' 22): 
'their uceounts aLzreed with the repo mi of our own merrhancfl, who 
tell UR thnt the wareR whii^h they depout near those broutrhi for saJe 
by I lie SctcRi on the further bank of a river in their eounQ^% are 
removed by iheni if [fiey arc t^lisihcd with the ^xeban^e/"^ 

Here iirrtr must be read as mciinln^ Chem, the CA and i^ bcin[^ 
iitterehunijfeJ, juvi av ihe iieii^hlxirirTir Cbola kin>ErUum h tilwayit Jw/i in 
^wnhldoc rtiord^. 

It h quite pnssiblc that Clicra yv sUu iiKriajii by PI toy Sfm of 
XXXIV^ 43* whu sreitt the bert iron to Rome; thb bciriit a pruduct 
ol Haidahitiadi anj reJerred to in S 6 of the Perip|u;i, shipped rroiri 
India lo AduJj&i See also under Sarapls* p. 14&, 

"I'licr “stlcjii frade*^* noied by ha-Mien in Ceylon iist^lfj b fTFerrcd 
to nniler ^ OS^ and aifaiii by Ptiny (Vh 2^1l^usanta-^ tjlL^ xii* 
and C^isinas indieopEensles (book 11)^ 

hor fuitlier reFerenccs fo Chera and ihe otherI'amd Marcs timwkng 
out of rheoritiEis! csrablishmeiir at Korkaii Jice Vincent Smifh^ Esrfy 
Chap, Kvij—^C-aldivdli Gmmfmy iit Oimsdum 
tncrod Liciion j nlio lirii&fy ff Timfi'fffy i —Bu me Elj SuurA /Wwat Aejjf' 
^han]£uni h tenon* Francis Day* Tii/ 

^fAe Prrmcrn/i} —J, li. Paiidiaii* hdiitn /i/li^Ssr \Vah*r 

Elliot* 0\itHiJ~S^iiiArrn ind/iit— I' Oiitfcc^ TA^ *f iA^ 

dmn t» tAt6(A (rfffury IK 61* in indJutt IS/*)* pp. 1-10;— 

K, P. Pndmanabha Vtcrinn, w d/Wxj'W rfW i/t m 

Irrdmrr j^nfj^HurjI Aug, * I902|—VV’iLsun^ TA* in Jcurtiai^tA^ 

Hiyyif/Jji&fk SKtriy^ iu^ l^s—rhiwsdJi, TAi CAlrai, in J, R, A, S,, 
viii* 1 y —Sc well, fjns oW Sl^aA iAi Dptaoi/j ^ 

Jrrdiff^ rn the JnA^Aik^I Sstr^iey^ Mad™, 183^;— F. KieJ- 
hflrn, Ai^rj ■/ VAtfh nfrd PAndia ATi’w* in EpifrapAk htdtfa, Voh, 
IV-VJII* ir^clusive; — GtTvmir^ VoL II* Chaps, i, lii* iv, v, 
ix;—IJuhler* JtN/itfAf and eenendly* hia Grandmi dcr 

I»do-JnM'Aiv PAiAfA^ii*' und —Fleets TAr Dynsnia ^iAi 

Ktinurrif Dhin^tt^ nnd Bhandarkar* Eariy Hlmry iff tAf in 

Gax/nivr^^tAf ffotiiAij PrrsAiPtfy^ ii i ^vcnthal, C^im ffUfttffVflfy; 
—Hulta3it:h+ S(^»iA hdtifff /MimpiMi. 

54. Abounds in ^Mps. —tn ihnc proEcctcd ihormiiihfmncs 
fhvun^^hcd sc ^n-lrade^ langely in nauve Dm vidian craftr whkrh Ha» oF 
early ermtiun and fit g;reat inducnce in the interelianKe oF ideaa 
well an eommiHlitie^^ tint only in South India* but in the Per^iari CiuUi 
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McT)ck»n!-ihlp of itie id fTnm a rcfrcF on i janophag^u 

ITI tllrT yicmi Miueuifl. 


] 0 h\ (he LiiiLiHui Ar^lliiy and Afritra, wfrh vi hidi fhc trade was port- 
cipaHy miiiintahi.ed . Hritli Huddhiift and Brahman wntini;^ Ecsdfy lo io. 
cjtisteiii'c ill (he 5th century H. C. ^ bur thoir evidence is bic, at ihcy 
are the pniiduct uf the Ngrtbcm AryarWi au intojid who appeared 
in Sijnlh India afler ilsactlviiica had bem widely developed. Bener 
evidence i^ siven by the Dnividian alphabef, aupiKised to be from a 
Semitic nfimyaritk^ gf Phurnician^ otigin^lj ii,nd to dare fmtn aboui 
IftOtJ 11. C.p whereas the Ar>'an^ or Khaicpstdii, alphabet wra^ forttni- 
laied after the con^ties^ about SUO B. C. (R, Scwelh 
^ ind/tit in Jfrrp. Gaz,^ 322, 1 

“Sent from Arabia and by the Greeks" were the iihips round by 
our aiiihor hi the Cbcm backwaterc 1 he teat his but the 

error U nKvhiuSp as the anicira of trade were from ioKt^n, and not 
IJindIlf flAiurces, No Ar^-aii laniriiaiEe had penerriEed into these 
kined.nns which lived their own life, complcicly secluded from 
Nonheni India, and in louch with rhe oy£et world only rhrough the 
iiieiiium of nioritiEne curnmem, tvhich had been conducted with 
safety from very early limcs. The pearb of the Gulf of \hmr, the 
hcr> U of Coimbatore^ smd the pepper of Malabar were not to be bud 
cb*where* and were brirely aouEht by furritm membanrs^ a« caHy os 
the 7th Kth century g. (Vincent Smiihf £dri-/r MifUry, SM.) 









Bciilamiii uF Tudcb, tn rhc 12th crnlury-, ipixs iJi£ fdK^iwinic 
mccoiinr of trade on this cuuii: 

'Thence b svvcn days^ journey to KimJani (Quikni whkb h 
the be^jnninii of the country of rlie SijrL*wfui''jihjppcni, Thtic are the 
sons of CuAh^ who read the HtarR and aunc all hbirk in color. They 
are honc.^[ in cununctcc. When merthaiici^ gome to them from 
dbtanr taoik and enter the harbour^ three of the KIiik^ j sceretarie.-i co 
down TO rhrni and record their names and then hrinit iJicm before the 
Kin^, whcmipon the Kin^ makes himRcIf rf!^^^nsib]e even far their 
jiTopcrTv which they leuve in the open nnprofecied. Tlierc is an 
ofhclal w'ho sir$ in lilj ofllcc,^ and the owner of any property has 
only ro describe it to him when he hands it h.iek. This custom pre¬ 
vails m all rhar country. From Passover to Nete that is all 

durinj^ the sumitier^, no mati can go out of hir( hoiuw; because of the 
siin^ for the heat in ttiat caunlry is intense, and fmm the third hour 
of the day nnward, evcrj'body reniajn» in his hoijj^e untiJ evening, 
Tlien they go forth and kitidlc ll^Ui in all the market placei^ and all 
the streets, and Then do their work and buKtnns at night-tioir For 
they have to tum night into day in comicqurnee of the crtir heat of 
the sun. Pepper it found there. I'licy plant the trees thereuF in the 
heldst and each man of the cif}’ knuwji fiis nwn plantation. The trees 
are small And the pepper ts as white as snuw\ And when they have 
Col kited it they place si tti ssLucc-pnin^ and pour boiling watet over it, 
^50 thsi if may becorite strong. Then they take it out of the tvatcr and 
dty It in the sun, and it turps bbcL Cinnamon and ginger and many 
other ktnA^ of apices are found in iim land/ ' 

5+ PandiEin kingdom.— This F^d>:a, the southernmost, 

and traditiondly the^ earliest* of the three Tamil statcu. Roughly it 
coincided with the modern iH^ricts of Tinnevdly and Madutai sc 
the lime ^>f the PenpEujt it extended l^eyound the Ghats and indiidrd 
'fravsmeore. llie capital, orttinally at Kcitkai (ihc CeMiaf ^ 5*?* 
which $ar> had hijen removed to Madura ' 9* S5' N., 78^ T K-J. 

Hcre too^ as in the Chera klngdonii^ the name ifi used for the 
ciniiitO' and a dyosi^tic title, not ai the name of mny king. 

55. — (Plqlnriy give* ikrrMrr, wbkb is perhaps the 

preferable reading.) llii^ pUce^ distant 120 stadia from Ncleynda^ 
at an inlet of the sea, cpn he no other than Ponikiiil (9” 22* N., 76"* 
22^ K.), for which it h a dos^e transfiteraifoui while the diamnee 
from Koitiyam h exactly in accord with the trail 

Porxkxd was onee a noiahle port, but dedined with the n fie of 
Allcppe^^ builc a few milen farther piitth after a caiuil had been cur 










thrfiutrfi fwm seu tu bacJrwafer artd h^rhar w-nrkjt conutruclrd, (fmpr 
Cc/x^T XXj rhe I^TtHjpiPfn:* ind Kubicquciitly iJii- Dutch, 

had >cltlcmcjii> nt PDratad. Ir b mtntianed by VarthcniA (150-0 
m fVmw', »nd by '[ av^mier I Uf+a"* ia A™. The tcmatni uf a 

PvTtuKunc Curt asid fatrTnry are^ nuw edverred by the se^i, beiiiu visible 
Ht kivv (UaJh b hi* rdiiidn df Tivemkr, 1 , 24 k } 

Here abu U the momh nf the Aebcnkciil m-cTf which H»e^ in ilie 
Ghatv iiciiir the Kheneniiib rua.^, ihc main hii^hway between Travail- 
core and "riftnevclly. 

m ,MeiiiHi ( AV^rj fw iis the 

rere nearly all emit of the backwaters ai rhe Chrimian era, 
present l^acho raivt^d uidy a* tide-^ihna]!C. Durini; the 
middle agei there Wii> u period, of etrvarinn, which led rw the fornvi- 
tiufi of new while Hood* frtim the niountains chaniied the 

couiscs of the fleers, aitd the liHratkiM of the inlet*. Ar present thfl 
tendency is Uiwiiitl >ubiiidencef hotiacs built at Cochin a ceniurn.' 
beinif niiW Under water. Abrnii dOO IV. C«i accordioji m local tradi¬ 
tion, the Sea reached the hills. 

Metrasthenes, Jn the 4lh ceitlury B. C,, mentkmedl rti on ihe 
fiu-coast^' the town uf Tropina ^Tripoinaril now on the iiia.uiliindi 
dde of the backwateni; Ptolemy's tliree shore towns* between Mozirt* 
and BisrJtar? are likewise uii tlie land side. 


56. Larffe ships. —The Inerea.^ in the (b;ei>f shipping folJow- 
inc the diacovery nf Hippaliu k referred fn al^ in § TD. Pliny speaks 
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rh^ 14110 e thin^ in d:eMi"ribini£^ tlie [rjde httwi^rn hi id CryliuJi- 

"The navidififin,’* he [V'l, 24), "was ^iniitrl^ c^jiiijicd lu 
mode of rtisltej!^ rigti^d in rhe monner faittiliu^un tfic NSk^ 
'fhc veit^L^ af reccnctime^ art hudr wuh prowi at either end %o tlmt 
there may be no need of [iirnhh|T amiind vrhile Koitinir in theMr choji-^ 
tteiv which art txincincly' narrow* The lomuij^e of the yes^cl* 
i,U00 amphonc. '* (Aboui inn^) 

By prows* ^ Pliny pmhohly meanfi some lutrh biiihS as^d 

rift iSHhowji in the accymponyiiif^ illufitroiirpii, w-hich h typical nf ihe 
1 ndian Ocean iicncrahy. Maer and fail can bt m^tr^d or wtll, so 
Thai chc traft cbji be siailcd in chher dlrecrion. 

Pei^peft black and white.—LTnii., order 
Pip/ntiz/fT. A pcrcoTiiHl tliinber, wUd in the foresrs of Travancore 
and M abba It and caKcinrlvdy eultivatcd from very early ti mes, rn the 
hoi, damp localilits of Southern Induu 

I^asstn (If 27^), notes that the Cieck word Ladn 

iimply repeats the Indian mmc plppal^. 

The arniqtiUy of the trade In pepper iif inrt m easily shown ik 
rhai ill iHlicr spiec!s. 'ITicre i^nocert^n meiitlori of it in die hltfyptian 
inucriptioiiSr In the Hebrew scriptures it b unknown, nor has it a 
place amonii the inint and juiise cuid cumndn*' of the IhnrpehK 
Herodotus has no bit nf folldore to ulEach io it, llieophrasnii, indeed, 
in the 4th century B. Cr^ knows lE as a inedichic, and DioiHroridcs 
ilLuinfishes betiiveen block, white and lonif pepperr T'he Sanscrit 
w^rater^ dcHcribc it a medicine [or fe^er and dy!i^;K:pijbiT u>ed nether 
With and hniir pepper| Ehc>e were their shree pnniECJit sub- 

rtiancet** i V'h 19, Ij see aW I'tsinif, ttj 

Ht/dt/Am PrtJCii.ri [7th ceillury A. I>-J^ chtip, ic,^eii4 7akakuni's 
edition, p. 13S, ? llie Kernuns had it after ibcir coniiuofs in Asia. 
Minor, Syria and Ktsy'pt,. ami at once provided the ureate>t market 
fnr fr. Ksjy'pl knew it, prcjhablyt throatEh the sea-rruile nf the 
Ptolemies; Syria tliroutEh the oiraviMt-lrade to Yyit from the Fershn 
Gulf. There b Mniie fea^ioil For ^jpp<j^inj£ that |wpper was the 
more cspecrally in demand in [lahyfonia and thr Per>bn Ciull 
Tfaiic j^enersdly, just as cinriarnoo was that more e^ecially reHrired 
for Kcypil suhJ that ihe rnust active demand for it Lwme with the 
eirtensfoii of the Persbn einpire imdt-r Hariu:i. 'ITic tr^de was 
by flea and not overland; Hefodcitus knows the Hravidrans ill, PJh * 
only as having complexion clntely re^mbhiiK tfjr Aetliiuprans^^ * 
and 3 S beio^ ' ^ainuiied ver^ far [tiim ihe t-owaid the iKiulb, 

and ne^ er luhjecE to Darius, h may aiso br surmbed that u steady 
demand for E>rpper cjcbled in China before it ar<t>e In R«n>e, and 
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ilur rhi£ wjii on^ (or the xallin^; of the junlu to tfic iVEabbEir 

cozai in thc^ 2d centuTy R C. znd probably^ earlier. In MuixoPolv's^ 
diiy rhe tniiiiz;Te of die junks wlui cak'kikted zeoordint? to theU' u^pacptl' 
in Imkclii of pepper; and he found ^ II, Ixxxii/ ^'for one jihiph^kid of 
pepper ihai ^oc^i to Alcjicandriz or dscn lierc, dcaituied for Chrikpten- 
dam, there come a hundred iuch, zye aiid mme luOr to thi> Im^cn of 
Zayten'' i Chwan-ehau, above Amoy J. 

"Ilie triide in pepper in the time of the Roptnui Lnspire bruii| 4 ;bt 
the }|ien. lkiu3ts luiheard-of praHts Just as it di^l [a?er die Genoese ojid 
V'enetians. Jr was one of the rntrsl iiTiportiuiE unifies of cutiiiilefce 
buelween India and Rome, supplying perhaps three-^uarfers nf the 
locutl bulk of the at'era^^c ivcsfbound oirgo. 

The canstani u£c af pepper in the mosieKpcruttve Rnmancciaker^' 
is redccied by hs pHee^ ^uosed by f^hny (XIJ^ l4 • as IS denarii^ or 
abour S2. S S per lb. 

Amount the ofcrinjpi by the empemr CoioxanEim: Tn the church 
under St. Silvester, were eu^ly veKsiels and fra^ani and i$nirrSp 

indudSnit fj^nkmeeniHe, naid, baJsamp siorax^ myrrh^ einnatnno, saffron 
and pepper. 

Thai it connnsied in hith esteem k shuwn by Uie trrni^ offered 
by Alaric for raising the sie^e of Rome; "the iiinuediate pzymeiu of 
S/MJI) Ih^L of gold, of W.nm lbs. of silver, of 4,000 robes of idik, of 
JjUOff pes» nf fine ik'adercloth, and of 3^000 lbs. W'ciifht of pepper.” 
(Gibbon, /JrtTjS^ir/ iM, HI, 271-2. } 

Pliny + indeed, eApre$>rs surprise at the taste xhar bmught it iota 
so tefeat favor ( Xii, 1+ '; **Ji is (juile surpn»in" that the use nf pepper 
hu> Come so niuch iirtu laylnonr seeing that in other subfualices w liich 
we use, tt is yi.niietinie^ dieir swcctnei^s, and snmcijinr^ fheir appear- 
jHice that has attiacted oujt notice; whereas, pepper h^s tHithing in it 
that can plead as a revainmendadtin to either fmli «r hern^^ its only 
desirshle ijuidity u certain punt^ncyp and yer it h fnr this that 
we Impiirt it all ihc way from India! Who was the fir-vi to make 
trial of it as an ajticlr of foodf And who, I wonclcr^ the man 
lliiit wa& niit consent to prepare himself hy hi^nt^er «mjj? fnr the satis¬ 
fy Lnii of a greedy appetite?' ’ 

In medheval tliirapc the mde was highly uraani/.ed^ the spiec 
being handled especially hy merchants called “p^PP^^rcru; ’" and the 
prices quoted in Rttgera" Himry Jimu/tarf W /Vkw itt Enj^lUMd 
*how‘ that in the yean just prior to the t’unuguesc discovery of the 
Gape route, a pound of pepper brought two shillings, being four dayi^ 
pay fnr a carpenter! Yei the people preferred it above all uihcf 
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IT ih^ Jlisr fhui^i auicd fear by in Ptfn PUfim^in 

(V, 110-LO: 

I b^uc ^octirgifr, Kusi^ibj'^ quud she' ^"^clQr&ivnt ftlknw 
“Hia.Tow 3Ui|fhfe in rhj pujrs ' any hyte ip[c:ei£?" 

**1 hau« peper and ^|uyd iJn;’ **uid a fUMnd^of garifki:^ 

A fen:tiyii^nnh of lenel-stcd fur fajt^^dayes/ * 

Friar l^dnric (Chap, iii) det^rr^ms the pepper prqHlui;tiyii yf 
Minihar^' Tnllow^^ “the wenad in which iz £rcm^ CDnCiilnecii in 
circuit cichceen iniu ney, And in rhe aaid wood or ForeM: tJicrc 

aru two citieji^ one called Flaxidriiiap and the other Cynciltiti*’ (prob¬ 
ably NclcyndaJ. the aforc^id wwkJ pepper h had afrer thi^ 

manncri first ti (rrfn,vrtli in Jeacev HLc unto py[4ierb>fL, which they 
plant near tiiitn igrear int^cs as. we do otir vines, and they hririE forth 
pepper in duisters^ oiir vines do yield I'rapcs, but beintf ripri they 
arc of 1 creeti aAnt^ nnd are gathered m; wc gather [:npes„ and rhen 
the ^raina are laid in the sun tn be dried^ and being dried arc ptir inTO 
earthen veawsbi and lUmk pepper niude and kept. . . At the south 
end of the £aid forem staJids the city of Poluiiibrum, w hich abciundcth 
with fnerchanduie df all |cinJA,‘- (1 he proper form w ould be Patum- 
bum, the Ladnized verbidn af Fnlum nr KoEum, the modern Quildfi. 
Fand A' are interchanged here as in the case of KariirT the modern 
Pariir ) 

'tavernier funnd pepper sold principally atTudeoEin .md (Jidjctii, 
Some^ however^ egme from Rajapur on the RatnigEri roast. ** ['Le 
Dutch/’ he (11, xSI. ed.^. ^Svbo purchase it from the 

AAr/aArrri do not pay in cash for if, but c^eluingc for it mam* kind# of 
mere band isc, ^ ctitton, opium^ ^'ermiliuin and quick&dver^ and it Is 
thi^ ptpfMrr whicll is e5<poitcd tu Europe. , * . SbO jfiw/ of it hrm^ 
only US rm/jf but on the niercimndbe which they give rn exchange 
they gain IDO per cent. One cmii get it fur the equivalcnE in miiney 
of 2i3 or 30 rwA ™ih^ but to purchase it in that way would be nnirh 
more costly tliiin tlic [)utcb method ' ’ 

He mennons uIkh i [, xvi) a large storehouse kept by ihe Fojin- 
giicfte 31 Cochin, rakrd the Pepper House, 

Sec aljw VVatL, —^fludciEcr and Hanbur^'^ 

p, 579i —EfiiMtMfiii'ii, article ^‘Pepper/*- Brao- 
dii« hfititfi 7V^^•^ j- VitiTif>ti+ IJ/^r Rome, 1724-Sl 

Oilnrie alM> dpKcrihrK a propiriaticin of the serpenia guarding the 
peppetp viniil-JT to ihmtt of the fnankincenjie and diamondj, the story 
i^ Evetier in tbe version of * "Sir John MandeviEJe'" (Chap, xviii): '*lii 
tbut cuuniry be nnmy Enanner of 5ert»cnT3 and of other vermin ftsr rhe 
great heat uf the country and of the pepper. Arid some men 
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whuii they will ihe p^piK:rT lliFjr make firc^ ui liurn :ilMJur 

lb rtiakc rhe sifrpflEiM ^nd ihc coclcDdnlls lb l\ee. Bm *save lh cir^;nii:c 
bf nil shai iay fib. Tor jf they burnt alwjul thr frbrfi thai Hcaft ibc 
jK?i}prf Ahbulft be hurnt^ usd it wbuM dt^ up nil ibc virrtie^ ai nf any 
bther ihintfi Jind then they did ibrnsselves much harm^ and they 
firver t|uench the hrc. But iliust they db: iHey anoiiii ihcir 
handi iml their fert with a jiiicc made of siioiB and bf other tliEiic^ 
made ihqrefbr^ *f the wliirh (he irtpeiiUp ai?d Ehc vrbbmauft heaiti 
hale arid dread the luveur; ind that iniikeih them flee before thrm^ 
iMaiifie of the smell, and then they cailtcr it sufely rocujiih.'^ 

Thii belief in the {tuardini^ pf treasure^ or bf wealth-|irfKlyciiii; 
trees, bf the hahitatbn thereof, by ipiril^ in the f^ifm nf flerp<.iiiti+ Isas 
already been ntsted li altachini; lb fnutkincense 2^Ji* and will 
appear lihcwisrc with the diamond 56), 1 he soppoAtil nei'essit)’ 

bf appeajdfiti or elsiC c^tpellbif the lerpents by the use nf bEhcr Kuh- 
stancei was held slruncly in Ronir tlMif- riiny ascribes this pfsteer 
lii ^£aibajnjni„ kind uf lenner^ fXlJ, 56'"If ignuci! In a 

pkirc mate it has the property of driviiiiti away srrpcjiis by itt smnice/* 
And i^n (XXIV\ IJ), “the Very touch of il» nimglcd with m\ and 
spcrndyliiim, is ifuflicient to kill u >erpc?iiL’' Sii alun ^hreil 
nt, ^15); 

" "Gafliaiicit^pie n^Eafr pra^fr^ i(.ti|iirf 

'I‘he frankincense Eralhcrefr depejided on hyrniiEfci slurax; sec 
under S 2^, pp, IH-I, 

56. TklilEatmtbntdl.—Hccren, Vincent and iMuCrindle trans- 
laic rhis ^'beicl/' and thereby accusHC ihe Bertplu* of a blunder hi 
ti.i ind 65, where the substance h deaetibed m conihtif from ihe 
H imalaya mpunminv, 7'he translation revts on an as^umptlpn that 
ilie p^tr^i pf the text in J§ 65 is the wune aa the PortuEueie i^eirr or 
n leans HE beEeh 

V^'uil (p. 891) say a thi?^ latter is rather derived from a Malay 
word or tv»Tj-j7iT, meaninir leaf,*" and it is very doobtfut if ihe 
I«tcl of modem timen emeted into intcniaEiun;;| ccnnmcrce in the 
Roman period, 

"i'he w-ofd prpnf/ ii rather from the fvinnerit *'lcaf," of 

the tijffujh tree which, as explained under ^ IS and 14, is ^ 
i-aricEy of einruunon of laurel 'fhe leaf eapurted from Suuthern 
India wasalu? ffoni wr/, and pcyyiiibly from the 

mwnitm x^hrsk'fim which in later timea w'as cultivaixd in Ceylon and 
ii one of the soutves of oiur cinnamon. (See Tavernier, Traufit, 
II, xii), d'he leaf eomint£ flom the HimaJaya mbijiiaiiiif priii>- 
dpally from the Ctfimmfmtim which wai naiivc there. Pliny 


!uya [Kax the WMhhidmm whk h irutcftrd priMniuntily into Rnniiin 
FKTfumcii ihould have a Itk^r uariJp und other Rofofin wrixer^ 

Ht^cni lo have eoiifiui^d it w ith the Gmei^^ uard riipfitionrd. in i fji. 
(Jwe alsci S, 279-2ttS? II* 555.551. i 

HnracCj (11^ vil, lefcni U* ir as fiilln^Tk: 

-- ^‘"Cor^mMyjr iiiKniti 

Mnlnhaduii hvrw* 

MalakuliriLm and iiftikenard were the vwq mtisl treswifed iiiifie- 
dientA nf the ointmejitic und perfumer nf xhe Ruipun empire^ 

A ciirixjui; irade enndixion li sucirrsfled hy the ruct liuit the Ro¬ 
ma oa Icncw etiinamnn and ruisia puly i:uniui|r the S^uiuli 

CfiaET of Africa* while thej^ knew the pialiihjibimii us Ciitmiig From 
vurinuTi pan* of Indiap and yet the rriulubiiihrurn was, in ut least anc 
c 3 Ae, the leraf frcjin the sKim- ircc lliai produced a variety uF ^innamnn. 
The PexipluA in no pbee nientiuiis ilit e a purr ol rninamiHi from 
India, liut in SO andOJ deH-tihe^ the expEirt of imlftifiitAiiif/t. Thk 
Mscin]! to indicate a trade nionopAj]y of very anrieor date and thurauE;h 
enforeemeiitr Oy winch the hark indy lor iraile purfvdscjt iti the 
Afnean coast, while the leaf was an open anicle of xradc to India, 
Liiidwiy (,/:/«ftrfT aT AUiiA^tnt S/tippwg ititi/JuafKi (hmmfnf^ 1, 
ISIkJ p also teiiiarks on this '^srnkmiT infixancc of the stecrccy wiUi 
wlixch llte Bricient^ conducted the more \aluable portions of their 
trade.' * Hen»dcitiis, he Hiinkit, “Viiuliil only have 4^biuii]ed Ilia infor¬ 
mation aUntt cirmaniuii froni the focrchaiiia who traded aloiiK the 
ikiiorcii of Malabar . + . w ho krpf rhe secret of itn us the 

Cnrtba^iTiiuns kepi ih^l id Rtiiish tin ‘ 

Axioihi-r letter from Mr, R. lu l>rake-Rmclcituin^ dated lleHaeia* 
April 27, 191U^ [fivei fun her tunfirmatniii of rhe ahMince of the ein- 
naxtion apectri froin ihc SuniaJi sieniimilfl- UScc under S Id, p. 8/ j. 

**lt h unlikely that llie ttrlniltal inhabdaoTii of thlR muntry knew 
anythitif^ of cimiamon until ihey hitd heard «f iis eomnierctal value 
from tile natives s^f India ur Amhsj who have been kni^wn to the 
cctiunul people from the earliest times, J hese same traderii,, if xbey 
pentrxrated inxa the imcfior ut all, which h CKiremrly dnubtful* would 
have bunted for anythiiiff of any comftiercijJ value, and if crniiamun 
had exiited they Would hate cunTinued lo mpiirt it up to ihc present 
day au they do frankinceuw* myrrh »ml eum arable. A point which 
is w'nrthy of nndee b* tliul the Scmialis have names for all (he lust three, 
wliereics they have hid l<> iR<i l<> the Arabic lantruacc for their jumies 
for cinnamon, lliey know of rwu varieiicap and ^infsn ^'<nh 

of wdikh arc iniporxed4 

is hii^hly ptcitable that b<Tih Strabo and Plitiy W'efe kd lo 
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belifvt rha.r fhc iiiyrfh, friiiJdntense, eijiii^mnn ^m\ iMLnijinir 

inui the kln^dnui of Aci^iiupk and uppetr alK caniit frxjjn the 

ume phet- Possibly tr^idcni in Aethiapo obtained betirt price far 
[heir myrrh iinJ cinnttnipn if they juai^d ihe difficulties and daii^trA 
they experienced collccdiii; it in the countries of the liiavv^c Galbjfi 
Of (hear antecedciibi jn Uic Horn of Africa. 

"There cun be tin doubt that the tlalivesuT these ret'iotijc hair 
always been i,tte.dtly feared by their less warlike ncii^hbonu The 
Sininalis and their antecedents have ahvayt been keen traders^ and 
[heft rijn he litiJe doubt that if cinrumcm ei erexliitedin thcKc rejrinns, 
the pract[i:e of cuUectintT it would not have been dropped unless the 
sjiccic* here collcctetJ was of a very inferhf rjuality and tn^dually 
ira! markeratile value/’ 


Thffju£b the couftesy of the (cime nentleiiian in eathcrinc 
metw of rhe vjrioiis aromaeie af SeniaJiltiiid, a more posifile 

^Eatemcnr m^y be made than was poiuihie under § J2, pp. 141-2, 
conreman^ the Kyypbuji frankincense mde, in detennininit the 
character of the trees depicted on the Punt reliefs at Deir cl Bahri, a 
phiHO[^ph of which Wii* reproduced on pa^« 121L 

Profcfwor Breasted in hb e/ til, 26i-S>^ 

cafla tbit tree 4nd iritiifdalca it as myrrh wherever tJic records 

refer m ir. In the pubficutionv of the i’brploration Fund (T^f 

Tfirtplgaf HI, 12 jf, it ]K calledy# Wtbfritir, but h liK^ied 

in Si^malikitid in the jieiuhbofbiKKl of because of the sup¬ 

posed Afrii^an appearance of the Punt pcnpte who Appear elsewhere 
in the reliefs 

SpccTtncns of true iriytrh sent from Somali bind show clearly that 
no Kulpiair could have iuleTided to depict by the rich luliuyc on the 
reliefs ^be hare^ thorny, trifoliate but almon leaflei^ myrrh tree, nar 
yet tlie aimo^ niujily lealiess vnrictiQ of Somaliland fraukincenH:. 
Thu tree rleariy li^iWe/Zi'a Orrifri^ the frajikinceusc of the rich pEafn 
of [Jliiitar in Southern Arabia. This Ih the only place pniducinj^ 
frankuieeriRR w^hcrethetrecs^ can be cultivared on a fertile plain by the 
sjhore, in ihc midst cif ^freen fields and cattle. There b place on 
the Afncan cnast wliicli ineeti these ennilidcins. Naville'^s objection 
that the native^ are "not Arab*,"' i. t., norSemiliCt b really in favor 
of faich a belief I they were the presSemEck-^ Cushite race whose dnmin- 
ioni centered at Dhofai:, and who are repreiveisted thereby the timdem 
Ciara irilie. ^Fherecimbc no qucMion that the ifecs in that relief are 
[he frajtkintenst of Dbohij, the ^"Sathalilic frainkincciue" of the 
Periplus rile modern SA^^n 
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To the possible objection that the Darror and Nogal valleys, in 
the southern part of the Somali peninsula, are fertile and might pro¬ 
duce a better foliage than the northern coast, it may be said that the 
fertility stops far short of the east coast, which is absolutely desert; 
whereas the reliefs show a rich and fertile plain bordering the sea. 


56. A great quantity of coin. —The drain of specie from 
Rome to the Ea.st has already been referred to under § 49, j* 
bitterly condemned by Pliny. The subject, he says (VI, 26), is 
one well worthy of our notice, seeing that in no year does India drain 
us of less than 550,000,000 stsierat ($22,000,000) giving back her own 
wares, which are sold among us at fully 100 times their first cost. 

A generation before the Periplus, in 22 A. D., this was made 
the subject of a letter from the emperor Tiberius to the Roman Senate: 

“If a reform is in truth intended, where must it begin? and how 
am I to restore the simplicity of ancient times? . . . How shall we 
reform the taste for dress? . . . How are we to deal with the peculiar 
articles of feminine vanity, and in particular with that rage for jewels 
and precious trinkets, which drains the empire of its wealth, and sends, 
in exchange for baubles, the money of the Commonwealth to foreign 
nations, and even to the enemies of Rome?” (Tacitus, Annab, 


iii, S.l.) , T- • u 

This extravagant importation of luxuries from the Last without 
adequate production of commodities to offer in exchange, was the 
main cause of the successive depreciation and degradation of the 
Roman currency, leading finally to its total repudiation. The mone¬ 
tary standard of Rome was established by accumulations of precious 
metal resulting from its wars. The sack of the rich city of 'farentum 
in 272 B. C., enabled Rome to change her coinage from copper to 
silver. After the destruction of Carthage and Corinth in 146 B. C., 
gold coinage came into general use, and through the wars of C*sar 
gold became so plentiful that in 47 B. C. its ratio to silver was 1 to 
8 9, lower than ever before or since. Under Augustus the ratio was 
about 1 to 9..1, the aureus being worth 25 silver denaru. Under 
Claudius the sea-route to India was opened, after which came the 
reign of Nero, marked by every form of wastefulness and extrava¬ 
gance, during which the silver denarius fell from 1-84 to l-% pound 
of silver, an alloy of 20 per cent copper being added to iL Under 
I'rajan the alloy reached 30 per cent, and under Septimius Severus 

so per cent. Fin*, under EUpbelu., 218 A. D. rheieueru had 
beeonre whoU, copper and was repudiared. Even the Hden ^ 
was umpered with. Exported in latte quannue. “ 

ol exchange in India, the supply a, home was exhauwed. Under 
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Aui^uitu-^ the weighed 1-40 af a pvucid vrold, avnl under 

DiOrlrTijii ii wd{;hcd hut 1-60. Under CaruimnEuie it lell tu 
tt'hcii ilie coin u'aj taken only hy weight (SiiJ.i;itk'r» A ftmtaiifi 
Ww/j, 51-2j Brookj Adurnit, Law ^ Crviikjtkfi Hfif/ 2S-H' 
It wm [hij steady Igs» of capful,-lo repburc which WL jIrh wai 

produced, Hut kd hnalJy lo tJic jibsuiduiitTicrit of kupaic und the 
transfer of the capful at the end of the jd century Micum^tiliii ^ind 
ioon afterward lo B^-^antiuin. 



Cipiii ffimmcmenikt^^ ihe optabtte ^4 tht h;irlK>r^W4rki at Octu. 


In the j\]mdu^ (joverunieiit Muwiini there 'a neittly ti cujiipkte 
seritfi of the coins of die Ronuin Emperors durinit Uie period of 
active trade with India, all of them e^c^^itted in i^Mjihem India, A 
notahfe fact h tlmi ibere are two distinct hreaSts in the seirJe>; which 
may of couf^ he supplied hy bter discoeery^^ hut which seem to tndi- 
eate a ccfsatlon ul trndc due to pnlfticaJ lurniiikLl in Rurne- The cufns 
of Tiberius,. Cuiihfttb, Cbudius and Nero are nurnetiHhUs. Ilsere are 
veiy few of \'espasian and 'ntus anywhere in li^diru of 

Domiibiri.r Nen-a, l^rajan And lUdriaii are frequentj iheil there 
comev ttnother break la^inic Until rhe timet^f Coiiimndirs. I'lu!* hult- 
cadon^ So far as it has any tiihie, pofnts again lo ilie dricinbr of tire 
ReripJus during the rriEn of Ncm far her than during tbowr of ^'es- 
posian and Titus. 

For a Itili nerouni ol Roirun coins sliscuvercd in Sumh Indla^ 
wre Ii. "I hurxTiir»+ Corajo^^e Nck 2^ Government JVIuseuitiT 

pp. 1-47 

$b. Crude ^htsSd—-Ttic orinpn of the [flajH indnsir^' ta India is 
uncermin. According to Mifra^ E Id Ip it was 

made in Ceylon in die id cenlur)* B. C., and Pliny tXXXVl^ 06) 
refers lo the gtasa of India as superior to all others, hecause ' ^mude id 
pounded crj'^al.^* Mirrors, with a foil of lead and tin^ were lonely 
U!wd rhere at the dnte of the PeripEuw, and Pliny indicaies ^XXKVltp 
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20 ' that “the people of India, by coloring cr>'stal, have found a 
method of imitating various precious stones, beryls in panicular. *' An 
early play, the Alnchchhakatika or LittU Clay Carty gives a scene in a 
court of justice to this effect ( Mitra, op. cit.^ lOOj see also A. W. 
Ryder* s translation, Cambridge, 1905 

“Do you know these ornaments?*’ 

“Have 1 not said? They may be different, though like; 1 can¬ 
not say more; they may be imitations by some skillful artist.” 

“It is true; provost, examine them; they may be different, 
though like; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt very great, and 
they readily fabricate imitations of ornaments they have once seen, in 
such a manner that the difference shall scarcely be discernible.” 

56. Copper, tin, and lead. —As at Baiyga/a, intended chieffy 
for the coinage. So Pliny ( XXXIV, 17': “India has neither brass 
nor lead, but exchanges precious stones and pearls for them. ” riie 
Indian coins were of lead, slightly alloyed with either copper or tin. 
(Sir Walter Elliot, Coim of Southern India y p. 22.) 

Lead was used also, mixed with a little tin in thin sheets, as a foil 
for the manufacture of mirrors. (Mitra, op. at., p. 101.) 

5t). Orpiment. —7'his is the yellow sulphide of arsenic, appear¬ 
ing in the form of smooth shining scales, which have long been an 
article of export from the Persian Culf to India. 

Pliny (\’l, 26) says, “Next to these is the nation of the Ori and 
then the Hyctanis (Rud Shur?) a river of Carmania, w'ith an excellent 
harbor at its mouth, and producing gold; at this spot the wTiters state 
that for the first time they caught sight of the Great Bear. 'I'he star 
Arcturus too, they tell us, W'as not to be seen here every night, and 
never w hen it was .seen, during the w'holc of it. Up to this spot 
extended the empire of the Achaemenida^, and in these districts are to 
be found mines of copper, iron, arsenic, and red lead.’* 

I'he principal use of orpiment was as a yellow pigment— auri pi^^ 
menturn —making a durable mineral paint, as did realgar and lapis lazuli. 

56. Wheat for the sailors. —.Marco Polo also notes (III, 
xvii), “No wheat grows in this province, but rice only.” 

56 . Cottonura. Dr. Burnell derives this from Kolatta^naduy 
which he identifies with North Malabar, of which Cannanore and 
I'ellicherry arc the centers. Dr. Buchanan prefers Kadaita^-naduj 
Si)uth Malabar, on either side of Calicut. In mcdiaval times the 
domain of the Rajas of Kolatnad included both. Bishop Caldwell, in 
his Dravtdian Grammary derives the name from Malayalam kadattOy 
transport or conveyance, and Jiaduy district. Ment:n (Indian An- 
tiquarsy Aug. 1902 ^ suggests kadaly sea, or kotluy mountain ; and 
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the hili-counto hatk vf the itea-eiMsi* waiAA accord with 
ihc incia while lupi^rtint; tbe transliteration of the lexL [n any rase 
the term docs nor seem to have been uiiplicil to flfi eaact Lnralil>'. 

5b, Great qiinntitles of fine pearls.—Theiic were from the 
h»herie$ of the Gulf of Manlf^ menricined in § 59, and hioaifhc to be 
H.iJd III the Cher.i pofT?f, the meedntt-poim of Eastern smd Weslern 
tnide. 

5ti. Silk cloth.—From Chinap hy way of 'Hbet and the 
Ganctes. Sec under §§ 39, 49 and 

5fj. Gangeric npikenard.—See under S 6^1- 

%h. Traiisparcitl stonOs.^These were prindpally the betyb 
of the Cnimhaiorc di^rr, for which there was a eoii^tant demand in 
knnte^ and which alwi^^s found their principal forel|£n market In the 
Malabar norm. This localization of the item trade eoiitinued until 
after die Pomi^ofic pertod tn India; the reason ii stated by Taferniel 
(TI^ Kxt j: 

was formerly the place where there was the lant^t trade 
in all Asia in diamonds^ rubies, sapphtres, topazes and other stones^ 
.'\ll the miners and mcrchancs went there to sell the licst which they 
had obtained at the mines, because they had there full hbcrty to 
whereas^ in their own counir}', if they showed anything tn the kixiz!!t 
and princes, they were eompcilcd to ^^11 at whilever price ihc}' plcmted 
to fix. Tlierc was also at Goa a lart^e trade in pearfft^ both of thrbic 
which came from tlie island of r^ahrein in the Persian Giitfi and rho^ 
hjfhed for in the Straits of M:inar on the coast of the Islanil of Ceylnn^ 

Ind ta and Ceylon were preeminently the smiree of prodLicrii^n of 
precious stones of all kinds, which were exported ro ci^ert" pmr of the 
civilized wtirlih Walt Cp< 5S6! classifies the prr>dun{nn fnJiowst 

1. The Berjl Ermip, from the Atiuaitiarifie to the 

white. (The of PUny, XXXVlI, ZOJ 

2. Diamond. ' The iifh/tun of Pliny, XXXVH, IS. J 

.1. Fcarl. 

4. Ruby. I llie ^ejr^AsWui of Pliny* XXjXVUp 2S-} 

5. Sapphire, oceumne in rumermi!; colnrs, vajiou.< blues, vbkt, 

yellow, Kreen and whife- Produced nuiinly on the hmithexft 
.\XaLabar hills, n£>w rarely bmnd in India but more frciiLittirfy 
in Ce>bn. i The hmmdfti of Hiny, XXXV11, 4 L ) 

b. Spinel. * Included amimtt the 12 vanetTcs nf Pltny'fi 
mha. 4 

Topaz, \\ an liiichES ifv production in Indb at any pbcc, 
and the Penplu^ s on the eonirary that it w iis Empimed 
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from the Red Sea. ('Fhe chrysoiithos of Pliny, XXXVII, 
42.) 

8. Turquoise. A product of Persia, not occurring in India but 

reaching the northwestern ports of trade. (The callama of 
Pliny, XXXVII, 3:i.) 

9. Garnet. Common in many parts of India; those of Rajpu- 

tana being the best (One of the 12 varieties, perhaps the 
alahandic^ of V\\i\y\ carbunculus.) 

10. Jade and Jadeite; found mainly in Turkestan but also in 

upper Burma, while a serpentine from Afghanistan is often 
substituted. While not produced in India, these all find 
their w^ay to Indian markets. The leading market is China. 

11. I^apis Lazuli, or ultramarine; also from Persia. Largely 

used for decoration of all kinds and in demand in India, 
Egypt and the Mediterranean world from the earliest times. 
(The sapphiros of Pliny, XXXVII, 39.) 

12. Quartzose, including 

a. Rock crystals, white and colored, which the Romans do 

not seem to have distinguished from more precious 
stones. (The.n^Wof Pliny, XXXVII, 9-10.) 

b. Agate, carnelian, bloodstone, chrysoprase, jasper, chal¬ 

cedony, cat’s eye, onyx, opal, etc. i^AchaUs^ murrhine\ 
5(irda; heliotropium; chrysoprasus\ iasph^ carchedonia; sar¬ 
donyx; astroholos; onyx; (Pliny, XXXVII.) 

13. I'ourmalines, varying from black through red, dark blue, olive 

green, and white, the red varieties being commonest in 
India. (71ie lychnis of Pliny, XXXVII, 29. ) 

For funhcr discussion of the deposits and trade, see I^assen, I, 
229-43; Tavernier, 11. 

“Beryls,” says Pliny (XXXVII, 20), “are produced in India, 
and are rarely to be found elsewhere. The lapidaries cut all beryls 
of a hexagonal form, becau.se the color, which is deadened by a dull 
uniformity of the surface, is heightened by the reflection from the 
angles. If they are cut in any other way, these stones have no bril¬ 
liancy whatever.” (The crystals are naturally hexahcdral.) “The 
most esteemed beryls are those which in color resemble the pure green 
of the sea. . . . The people of India are marvelously fond of beryls 
of an elongated form, and say that these are the only precious stones 
they prefer wearing without the addition of gold. ’ * 

In the AlrtchchhakaUkdy an early Sanscrit play, there is a scene 
which includes a row of jewelers’ shops, where skillful artists are 
examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, beiyds,. rubies, lapis lazuli, coral 


uid tnhcr jciwebt i rnamc i«t rubiesi in etuIcI; wvrb l^ilb itr* 

nanirnti on colnrcd thread, MFmc eeHiii^ (fripid lh<^ 

LizuH^ Minif picffrc: ihclli, and Ramc cuv (Mitr.i| a^. «tl.» 

p-. lOU, 

$ii, Di:3iiHHiil!i,—Tbt tfjifr li djiaimti. Irame commciiE^Lior^ 
mimbly 1 tiave dFiuhid-d whtnher cht^ Romanj ever bn^ the true 
diAmond Thert cut be nn daubr iUm PEin^^ in his deKcrlpiiijn 
(XXXVII^ ii) indudcji under Hi/amAis father AtibExance^, pmhAhty 
ciiLATTKx imn are^ einefy, err, ^ bur he aim Ri^'.RiiiM the dlamund pnKWi^^d 
[he ^reAtcfx vjJuep iioi only amon^ the prerioiLa bur of aJI humAn 

fif>8i$ejtslnrdt^ anil as ^VaEr say^i (p. 555 ), India wsu; InnET the only 
jKiiircc of diamonds known to Muropcan nanans. 

Garttia da Ottj (1553)^ mentioji^ vnriuiu^ liiasteni dimnond 
minetf. Such a^rhn^enl ^'lissnaerr'’ ( ^'iiayunaear) and the “Decum" 
(Deccan). Ballj in hi.r [mndariiin of Tavernier's tfives roll 

paflici-ilpr? nf all ihc Indian murcei of diamonds ' U, 450-461 V, 
I'j^ernter U'a4 a diaitinnd nfienrlmi^t and the first [iurofiejiii (16761 tu 
examine crirtcally the diamnndA nnil rmift Jewels rd India. 

'f'he ptincipal districEii were, 

' 1 ^ S^rtiEhern Gmnp:—liisitieca nf Kadapa, Hellary^, Karnnl, 
Kl^rna, Gmiaveri, (G^dstindH, crej ^ 

• 1 ‘ Middle CitiUip: — [^iKbanadT vmIIcXt dintrini of fatrkb.ilptif, 
Qianda^ 

•' 4 • Nucthern CiriKip;^ — \'indby]ui roni|lnmeniie« near Panna 
' still Wfirked ^ 

Pliny rXXX\ 1], 15 I describes the Indian a^afftui found, 
jMJt in a iitndiiiii al ifold, bur in a substancs of a kindred nuturc tu 
vrytfd^ which it clixiely rcEcmbkii in its transparency and its hiKhly 
piiliithed he^angnkr arid hcxahcdnl forms. (I'he true form of the 
dhiiuond is iictaliednJ.} shape k is rurbinuted, running to a 

(HPint at either ea^reiiihy, and cloHly redembting, marvetouB to think 
uf^ two canes Linited ^ the baHC, In sw, [Oo, ft kas kruc even as 
a Itu'ju: hnuT. 

Z be Romaiu Mrm m have had no knowledge of diattiunij- 
cuttinir. Pliny' l^om an to lay that ''its inirdncis is beyond all esprev- 
kiun, while at the same time k i|uite sets fin: it defiance j uwifnr lu 
which indomitable pawerjt ir his received the name which it dc-rivec 
from ibc C5rccL*' (tf peivanyt, and *'to nrhdtie.^') 

After his deicriphon of the hardness nf the diamond, Pliny oh- 
wives, "this indomrrahle pfiwer, which wts at rmyijlit die two muitt 
vinlenr s^nr&ln nqfiirrp fire^ namely^ and iron, ia made ro yield hefule 
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the blood of a he-goat. I'hc blood, however, must be fresh and 
warm; the stone, too, must be well steeped in it. ” 

Ball (Tavernier, Travels^ II, 460-1), quotes a story from Nicol 
Conti (15th century) about Indian diamonds obtainable only by fling¬ 
ing pieces of meat on the mountain,'' where the diamonds could not 
be collected owing to the number of serpents. The pieces of meat 
with diamonds sticking to them were then carried to their nests by 
birds of prey, from whence they were recovered by diamond seekers. 

. . . This myth is founded on the very common practice in India on 
the opening of a mine, to offer up cattle to propitiate the evil spirits 
who are supposed to guard treasures—these being represented by the 
myth. At such sacrifices birds of prey assemble to pick up what they 
can;" which is the foundation for the remainder of the story. 

Here we have a striking similarity to the beliefs connected with 
the gathering of frankincense, as outlined under § 29, and pepper 
(§ 56;. 

The Thousand Nights and One Night gives substantially the same 
story (dxliv-v; Sinbad the Sailor, 2d voyage), while sufficiently iden¬ 
tifying the stone: 

“Walking along the valley I found that its soil was of diamond, 
the stone wherewith they pierce jewels and precious stones and por¬ 
celain and onyx, for that it is a hard dense stone, whereon neither 
iron nor steel hath effect, neither can we cut off aught therefrom nor 
break it, save by means of the leadstone." 

Marco Polo (III, xix) records more definitely this ancient belief: 

“Moreover in those mountains great serpents are rife to a mar¬ 
velous degree, besides other vermin, and this owing to the great heat. 
The serpents are also the most venomous in existence, insomuch that 
any one going to that region runs fearful peril; for many have been 
destroyed by these evil reptiles. 

“Now among these mountains there are certain great and deep 
valleys, to the bottom of which there is no access. Wherefore the 
men who go in search of the diamonds take with them pieces of flesh, 
as lean as they can get, and these they cast into the bottom of a valley. 
Now there are numbers of white eagles that haunt those mountains 
and feed upon the serpents. W hen the eagles see the meat thrown 
down they pounce upon it and carry it up to some rocky hill-top 
where they begin to rend it. But there are men on the watch, and 
as soon as they see that the eagles have settled they raise a loud shout¬ 
ing to drive them away. And when the eagles arc thus frightened 
away the men recover the pieces of meat, and find them full of dia¬ 
monds which have stuck to the meat down in the bottom. For the 


ahii II dance f'tf disniwida down tlicrc in the dcpifi nf the valley x>iQn- 
iithing, but iitibixly cati them; and if one cfjuld it would he only 
In he iticuitilncittly devoured by the serpents which arc an rife there," 

The part played by the eiielcs ia that uf other aacred birdi, for the 
defrnre and pnilit of itian. Compare the bird Jatiyu, who cave hit 
lilf in defence of Srta axaiiivt the RAksha K^vana, in the RSmSyaiuti 
the ibis at Unto who defended K^pl ajjainjil the frankinccnsc-scrpentii, 
(p, 132,!* and the eaelcs who InuvIiMlie drau'ons. {Viiuil, Attiti/I, 
XI, 7Sii Ptiny* X, S. > 

Cfinnecfetl iVFth ihew Itelicfs was tliat in tlie cffiL'acy' of the dia* 
mtind in H-afiliiii; off from iltc wearer all skirls of evils. “Sir John 
\fajidrvi!le'' (7'iwrrA, XVII !■, rectiunpi it for hia day, and it may 
still be nbiterved. 

‘He that bearerh the diamond upon him, it I'hartli him hardine$$ 
und manhood, and it keeperh the limbs uf his body whole. Ir ijiveih 
him victory of hw enemirji in plea and in war, if his canjie be Hehiful, 

, . - And if any cunted wheh of encltenter should bewitch him, all 
that sorrow und miachance shalt turn to himself ilimuch virtue of -har 
stone- And no wild bcaai dare assail the man that beareth ic on him. 
And it lieaielh him that is tuiuric, and them that the fiend pursneth 
or truviiilrtb- .Ami if venom t>r poison he brought in presence of the 
diamond, anon it bettinneth to wm mtist and for to sweat, . . Nathics 
it beFallcih often time that rhe i^ond d'nintoiid luscch his vimic by >in, 
and for tticoniinenn: of him that beareth ii. And then ir k needful to 
make it to recover his virtue aeain, or else it is of linle value." 

56. Sapphires, The rett is /IjafitiiAt/, which has been truns- 
Ued rucijith, ruby and amethyst. Jacinth ti a product of Africa 
rather than Ijidia. Rubies are from tlurma and probably never came 
in t-real quajidties from India. Pliny says that the hyacinth resemble* 
the amethyst* but draw* a disrtnetion between tbent. Pliny prububly 
hari in minii ^ vadet sapphire, and hh word really misrht he trunsUted 
aii mraninir all tints of sapphire from blue to purple. 

T^ionysiiii i'erieB«es refers lo the “bvely bnd of the liidiaii.* 
w here the ctimplrtions of the dwellers are dark, their limb exquisitely 
fleet ami smooth, and tlie hair of their hearls surpassing smwnh and 
dark blue like the hyacimli." f iWcCrindJe, /Ww, p. m. J 

W. Coodchild (Frreitoi Xtei»r,p. also ihinti ihui ilic jcip- 

phrre was the Jtftj.intia, of Pliny, and suy* that ihe principal source 
of sapphires in rh.ir part of the world was in the watered pravels of 
Southern Ceylon, which were derived from watered crysulinc rucks; 
and at the time ol the Pcriphis the natural marker would have been 
on the Malabar coast. The ruh,-. which is prarricaUy of rhe same 
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chemical composition, being of the corundum group, was found in the 
same place as the sapphire in Ceylon, and was probably classified by 
Pliny under the carbunculus (XXXVII. 25). Both rubies and sapphires 
are found in much greater quantities in Burma and Siam, but at the time 
of the Periplus these deposits were probably unknown to western 
commerce. 

56. Tortoise-shell from Chryse.—Fabricius objects to this 
reading, and alters it to “that found along the coast;” but it is prob¬ 
able that the text gives a correct reference to the active trade of Eastern 
shipping in South Indian pons; which is, indeed, .specifically mentioned 
in §§ 60 and 63. Marco Polo notes panicularly the ships “from the 
great province of Manzi,” and says (III, xxv) that the ships from 
.Malabar to Aden and Egypt “are not one to ten of those that go to 
the eastward; a very notable fact.” 

To assume that conditions were the same at the time of the Peri¬ 
plus would be to go beyond the evidence; yet the records of the 
Chinese themselves point strongly to the existence of an actit e sea- 
trade at that time, certainly to Malacca, and less frequently, perhaps, 
to India and beyond. 

With this item ends the list of articles traded in by the author of 
the Periplus. It is interesting to compare it with the letter from the 
Zamorin of Calicut to the King of Portugal, carried by Vasco da 
Gama on his return from India fourteen centuries later: *‘ln my 
kingdom there is abundance of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, 
and precious stones. What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, 
coral, and scarlet’’ 

57. Hippalus first discovered.— Tlie discovery of Hippalus, 
which may be placed at about 45 A. IX (see p. 8), opened a new 
ocean to Roman shipping; but it is probable that Arabian and Dra- 
vidian craft had frequented that ocean for many centuries, and incon¬ 
ceivable that they should not have made use of the periodic changes 
of the monsoons, by far the most notable feature of their climate. 
I’hc evidence of both countries indicates, on the contrary, that they 
steered boldly out of sight of land, before records were written to tell 
of it 

Mr. Kennedy in an article in the Journal of the Royai Jstatic 
Society^ 1898, (pp. 248-287) also thinks that the monsoons were un¬ 
derstood before the time of Hippalus, but doubts the beginning of any 
regular sea-trade before the beginning of the 7th century B. C., 
ascribing all such trade to the activities of Nabonidus, in whose time 
ships were known to have come to Babylon from India and even from 
China. Following this reign he thinks sea-trade between and 


riniirtAhdd ^nr ^ oif crntiicirip^ f*fiTi^ umiidy Prav^idian 

but p^ttl^ AtyA^Y Itadirtc fin rhe ierdwinii erf [iiilwxi iniiiL'r¥ in 
Arabia* 3laiii Afrit^a^ Babylonia and Chrrui. H t: Eiiiiitnuv.fij thi: n 11 pur- 
tance ol rhe early K2>Tir3aH tradine“Vciyacr>^ ciJWE>iik-riiiu tlKm purirly 
Iftcal, while the nuitiemus rcfcrenCifa fo sirticle^ ajiil rijulc* uT early 
ffadc in ihc Hebrew ^riptunes hr parses by wiih rhe as^rfiun thut Uxey 
arc dkie rn rhe rcvisicirt fallowinfr the tetimi I'nf Kv-ru. 

But whatever may haifc been i'lxn'A reviii^idii nf thr Hehrew 
IveM>kKp xubiiitsntbiUy the »me urtEeleA of trade are deAeribcd in ihr 
recordji uf K|rypt at djAe^, and they indirate ,i imde in 

artfclc* of Indian utitciti to the Somali ei>jiju and overland rn the Niiei 
eenturie* before fCvurw's day. f See under ^ h* I tl^ 13, and I 2. 1 

SnHt afiiniorts prf^nnic a coiiEliiiinii^ [mdinic-joumey wiihonr es- 
clmiiuc of Car£ii.'ic,4 as romrtirin meethiir-poinOfr But primitive trade 
pinsse?. from mb* to mhe and port to port At the time ef rlie 
iVnplus eartroet chantied handst in \fnbenn, Alakbar, SuniaiEbmj, 
South Arabia^ Adiih^ and Berenice, 'tTie cwtom staled in deiail 
in the fJcirel Bahrj reliefjc dc?(enbirijE CJ'iwn Hatshepi^nl'j expeditinn 
<if t StiU H. C.* where Amon-Re jelh the queeTir 

one fr^wJ she inccnBe-teiraeejt^ whirh the people luicw uxh- 
tlircy were licwrd of from mouth to mnurh by hearsay of tbe imteiitors. 
The maivek hrou^ht thcncc under thy fathers the Ktn^^ of Lower 
Leypt, ttwv ^'rQUffAiJhm §«/ and since the time u\ the aci- 

t-evtura of the K'mei of irpptrr F-tapt* whn W^ere of old* m rYtum 

/Ar fftanj p^yrrmts.*' C Bmhttd, It, |^7J> 

Lt was the pajticukr acJiieventenl of the l-^cj-puan Pont expedi¬ 
tions that they Erased the treasured mieies to their iumree and Ffted 
the Lmd from the heavy charye of tliosie **iiiany paymeftrs' * Like- 
wiic Jijppaius must he remembered, aol for a discovery new to the 
ivuHd* hoi for freeifi^ Ehe Ruoiuji Lnipirc from Arahlan monopoly of 
the J:^erii traile by fracim^ ii to it^ source. Beyond India no lasEint; 
discover)' was raasle. f^oJefuy, indeed, knew of Cartigara tlirou^ti 
I he accoLint hy Maruiiu^ of Tyre; but such vnyatie^ were ex¬ 
cept ioiuif* ajid tbr majority of the (Jhinesc Khips stopped at Midacea^ 
w liile the Malay carried the trade to Malabar. Il reniaincd 

for the Arabs ro complete flie 'Mtfuiiyli line*'' hy opening direct cam- 
imuHcsfinn underihc ftagdad CaJiphaTc, between fheends of the earth, 
Lisbon and ^ "arsion. 

Prof. ] ^ Khyiri [Invidt, in the Arimrir/ ^ Jipya/ 

SKirfp, lSt99, p. 4J2, i|uMct xn infeiesbig Buddhist pasiaui'e referrmit 
to'early sca-tfHde its billows: 
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**rn ihe I kic^ thr I Wdlrn 11 a 'm fhc Kir^jaddhti 

Sutia of Dl^hii —Srh i-i*nt li. (J. Tlic Ikiddha sav^r 

fcicn occan-uuiEijf irtcrcliaiiE^ wnrif wuiit Eo pJuntit iV^tth 

upon ihc 5^4, on bcKiird a ship, ta.fcini; wiih rhmi nslinrc-Hiirhiin^Kird, 
When The ship ivivs «xir of si^br of head ihcy o^utild ^ the shor**- 
sichrint: hird free. And i| would go 10 rhe sod to the Snttih and 
Ertfhe W en and to the Natfli, mid m the inreritiediaEc [h}ene>^ and 
n*e akfL ff on ihe hurreou it citughE Ai^ht of laud, ihithrr k ivmjfd 
SjOj bur tf nint k would €onie back m the stnp a^oiiii. Jiij^i <n, 
hriKher*'* cic- 

Co>t»4i3 tndicoplcustcjc fnimd tEiis same cimom in t'e^lon 111 the 
&rh century A, [)., mcnehanrs depending un bhorr-jughrine birds 
in&read of ohbervaticKis of the fiun or 

There are ftrnilsr pav^ii^s iu the uld«.t of the \ Vdas e wre (Sib- 

iL Rig Vol. 1): 

^'\'ai^na+ whn innivs the path of the birds rtyiog through the 
air, her. abiding in rhn j>t ean. J^nows also dw couree of sbip^ 

Cnhas dsAvn rifcd.typ tlie cadtrcihS of charints which are 
harnvK^d ar her comjn£| ihw who are dc:!jii^kis of w'eaith send 
iihipsi lo sex^* 

VDo ihoiij A^tiip ivhose eouiiurniincc i» nirned Tu df wend 
riff our advcrtariesii tti tf iii a bhip to the opposire shore. 0 t> ihcm 
Cftisvey Ob in a bhip Hcro^ !hc sea for our welfare.*" (A rrinurkahk 
payer for wfe coitduct at 

Kalidasa I in the HithwfiTld, ifit'CH the sicir>' the ntercJiuiii J>lij- 
oavriddhtp whose iFOOiclibe wealdi devolved lo the kiuit on the 
formers pcrishiltif at sea njid Icavinif no heim behtrid him^ 

I'hc describes a ship ak a necessary requisite for a inaR 

to tmVerse the ocean, and a story h given r>f a certain merehanf:^ 
whop after laving been twelve yoni on hii voyage, at bi>t returned 
home with a cargo pretrinua sionn. 

'Hie Iniitkutef of Manu inelu Je rulei for the guiduiriY of mari¬ 
time eommerer. 

The px^iagK quoted ahov^ indiotc a well-developed and ntn a 
primitive trade. The ica-irade wa prindpal^ of Dravjdi4iii devdrjp*^ 
meiu, while hnth rhe Veda?! and rhe RudEfhtsr wntingv are of Aryan 
origin. iini:l refer m things mw m their j^e hut aid in ihc world. 

(See also Oiihlrr^ /Wwri^c in drr Kau. 

Vienna, 1895. No. .4, pp. /Wmiji 

R*i/jr9gri^Avf § 5i fmiJlCe^ in XVI, 7p fjnaefi, 

IlLi.) 

Aloj-c bignificaju b the Fhreoicbn origiti of rhe Dnn idian alpha- 


no 


Ik:Ii before the Acyun itniuioiiQf ^wutliern linlisii whil^ a 
in the Ramitjariii vug^ciitis the ishsps yf wh^m fh^ invailtrt 

cyKitcinpluMui^y eidicd ^^^^^l^lkcy!^. *' Whcjp v^h^s dii^fKitchiiiLt 

hi> ine>b?ii|£enf lo llic four winds Ui setuch ul ib'iEa^ it ni:i|i^Ticd 

HuLikiim^i why ^'£!ew' ” Ehr Gulf Manat Ct^don and di^-' 

cu^ rted het. VV'hy vsuf dyubt shat the 'winilt^ he iised were saiku nr 
thiiE die Dryvrdjaiui feiTied btt;ryss to Ceylon a force of Aryan lands^ 
Ti^en* wh^p later turned and cfiuihed iheiini imdcr the Cdsfc*system ami 
evtabibhed the dynasties uf ^ intern miisl have been 

the subjection that hroufcht (heisi to wofship one of their own race 
under the ^jiiise nf a miPiskey^ and to carry the cult of the miinke> - 
nod l iunuman in Their otv n ships to the suits of Oman, where mon¬ 
keys are unknowm and whene it has oihtlived the memory of its fruind- 
er&p to the confusion of the modem observer (Gen. S. B, Mifes^ 
in (jt^^rupAa'al Jstfjrtttd, V Ih ) 

f^ienificani also h the fact that EueuirnaiM'Sprite^ when pbnnini: 
his disrnvery ot the sonree of ihe Nik^ secured hiit hesr Toformation 
from a map recan!itfurTed nni of the pp< 27 , 77 ^ 

2tbji W[tford.| in [TlJ. It TTared the Course uf 

ihe rtver, the ^^tJreat KiiHhna,^* chmuf^h CkiAa-i/tvfM, from a creyr 
bkc in '^CnuniTy of the Moon/* which n ea^e rht- 

correct pnnition in relation to the Zan^cibar Idatidic The name wa.-» 
from the native having the cattle meaning- and the map 

correctly rticntianed another nadvfs name^ appired to the dis- 

rnci bordering' l^e \^iEn;nna >iyan:a. 

^^All our presj£>tu ififormadon^'* .sayx Sf^eke^ * konCenrin^ tire 
hydroErfaphy of thcsic rqvionfc, oriciiiarcd with the atiHent llindioi^ 
who told it to tire pricsti^ of the Ntles and all thojie hiHy hlgpyEitiiui 
^conraphen, who dis^cmiciaiird i^rir knowledf^e with a view 1 ^;^ 
he famems for Mere Ictnir-iichtcdnci&it, in aolvins^ the mystery ivhicb 
enshmuded the Kouirit of their holy river^ were ao mariy hy^pfichetiui™] 
hiimbii[pf. 71ic Hindu liadcrsf had a firm basts to stand upon thnjirifh 
iheir intcreounK with the Abyiaiinljjiii.*^ (Sci± § 14. I 

AliotZi^ther it must be supposed that the navication of the Indioji 
Ocean bctpui from the Fenian Gulf and Arabia^ that Webern India 
ebimed ini share at an rady date; and that this communiry^ of intrunii 
InPE! c^Kcluded their customenof the Mediterranean tvorlJ, from wln?>c 
tfandpnint Hippalus was quite as frreata discoverer aji if he had really 
been 

-iir»t that rver liur^ 

Enm tfut ofeht lu.'" 

Sr. 'llifOW the Ship's heud. —ITe revt h 
which ti a wmtlcE^' term meaning Irteralty ^ 'ihrowing by the neck ** 
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Tlie* tvfinj (iw-* M !i> iiiMt h r^infiiFtwHi in l3pf imn^liitign 

gf thbi $isi^i> 4 iur. CJnr aiirhur is tkia^rnhine a lallinu-cmirfcc v liivL ia 
fihvrrHi^ hy nerriTfnii lo rhp map. 'Tlie EindiElit c-fBurw bcfutc the 
fri'^ni I Ikn Ghnr^ m ihe CiuK irf Cambny gr ihciriautii df 
ihf yarr>' a ildn^ the ArabiuTi nthoj^ fat Ruv 

l-'arnikt heyiMnI w^hirH iKe rflaiH t'^duaJly rFeedcs, hu that ihe vr^^cl 
i,viin!f! rtatiii ■tan m iwa i^hihcmt ehsn^hit: kn caurw. A vt-sL>el bfninil 
fnr (he Mal-tbar purt?. ^nd ailinjt hrfgrc lUc tViiid, tvltli ilie lype uf 
risaiiiTiE then in ujc, wmild have rcciuiird ^leeriitE off hvt eudlrwe Ulc 
wliide limEp rhiiA JeAcrihinc a wide curve hcFtire nisJditH thv JddfHJt 
eoa«i, BoatA ivettc mii handlrd aA easily then as now im a bcutn witid. 
The f^naner-rudder irtiuired a coniftsitu pull on the tiller by the hiMnisi 
of the AteerjuiuiT. 

57. "ITie fiAttiC course. ^—Pliny% acudtint of the vo_iT^ae to 
India (VI^ 26), vidiich ha* been cited by iTioiit coinjiiefibitarfc on l!ie 
Penpluj!, LA appended for compaiijidiu li wdl he seen that w hUe it 
aprecji lAnili ihe Pedpliis in many points^ poftkiiLirly in ft^i- deH:i‘iptimi 
of Arabia, its dewrripiujti of tile Jndian cusiiS h not ultJJizelhet the 
£sme: 

^*ln btei times- i( ha» been ironsideied ii well L^bujeitaitied fact tlmt 
the I'oyaiffe from isyaEm^, die Prof non lory of Arahia, to Foiala^ letL- 
oned si ibineen hundred and tliirty-Jixe milci, can he petformed iTiom 
ad^anra^eoinlj' wilfi die nid of n westerly w^ind, which is; there knoivn 
by the name of Hippaius, 

*'Tlie t!;Bi fulhjwed puiJvted out a shorcer route, and a aavfer 
ofic to those who ndtrht Ituppeii to froiti die same prunioutory for 
SiKenis, a poll ill India) and fur a Joi^a time this roiiie was followed, 
until 0.1 last u Mill shorter cut wets disguvEicd liy a fiiefclianl, and die 
thirst for vain brounlu fndJa eiTiii rtill nearer lo lii. At the preiienl 
day tojutjes are made to Itidia eveti" yearj jtiid cmupanies of arclicTH 
are carried tin huaiil the liesseliL, as thrjse savs are i^ieatly Infested with 
piraLe*. 

''ll will nut he amiss (oov on die pre&ent wfaitop, to set forth 
the whole of the route from which Jias been seated [u us of 

late, upon itiforuiahoii uji w'lhch reliance may be placed, and is here 
published k>r ihe fir^l rime. "J’lie subject is nuie well w^urflij' of our 
notice, $ee]ii^ (lial hi tni year does India drain etijr empire of less thaji 
fi%e hundred and HFty rthllkmisof sesterces, i;Kin(rbaclc hcrawn icarei 
hi eaehaJiae, wbkli- are sohf amonu us al fully one hundred tlmcK 
iheit prime 

*^"1 wo miles liistafn from x-Mevandriu Is the tciwn of JuliitjKdiA. 
Tl^e distaijee ilieme tu Cnfiffos, up the Nile, h three liundml ard 
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eitjht miles; the voyage is performed, when the Ktesian winds arc 
blowing, in twelve days. From Coptos the journey is made with the 
aid of camels, stations being arranged at intervals for the supply of fresh 
water. The first of these stations is called Hydreuma (watering-place), 
and is distant twenty-two miles; the second is situate on a mountain, at 
a distance of one day’s journey from the last; the third is at a second 
Hydreuma distant from Coptos ninety-five miles; the fourth is on a 
mountain; the ne.xt to that is another Hydreuma, that of Apollo, and 
is distant from Coptos one hundred and eighty-four miles; after which, 
there is another on a mountain. Fhere is then another station at a 
place called the New Hydreuma, distant from Coptos two hundred 
and thirty miles; and ne.xt to it there is another, called the Old Hy¬ 
dreuma, or the Troglod>^ic, where a detachment is always on guard, 
with a caravansary that affords lodging for two thousand persons. 
This last is distant from the New Hydreuma seven miles. After 
leaving it wc come to the city of Berenice, situate upon a harbor of 
the Red Sea and distant from Coptos two hundred and fifty-seven 
miles. The greater part of this distance is generally travelled by 
night, on account of the extreme heat, the days being spent at the 
stations; in consequence of which it takes twelve days to perform the 
whole journey from Coptos to Berenice. 

“Passengers generally set sail at midsummer, before the rising 
of the Dog-star, or else immediately after, and in about thiny days 
arrive at Ocelis in Arabia, or else at Cana, in the region which bears 
frankincense. There is also a third port of Arabia, Muza by name; 
it is not, however, used by persons on their passage to India, as only 
those touch at it who deal in incense and the perfumes of Arabia. 
More in the interior there is a city; the residence of the king there is 
called Sapphar, and there is another city known by the name of Save. 
I'o those who are bound for India, Ocelis is the best place for cm- 
barcation. If the wind, called Hippalus, happens to be blowing, it is 
possible to arrive in forty days at the nearest mart in India, Muziris by 
name. This, however, is not a very desirable place for disembarca- 
tion, on account of the pirates which frequent its vicinity, where they 
occupy a place called Nitrias; nor, in fact, is it very rich in articles of 
merchandise. Besides, the roadstead for shipping is a considerable 
distance from the shore, and the cargoes have to be conveyed in boats, 
cither for loading or discharging. At the moment that I am writing 
these pages, the name of the king of this place is Carlobothras. 
Another port, and a much more convenient one, is that which lies in 
the territor)^ of the people called Neacyndi, Barace by name. Here 
king Pandion used to reign, dwelling at a considerable distance from 


the itiiTc in the inicrinr^ ai u cicy kiiuwii ^ 4 Vludirni- The di^a 
from iv-hech pirpper is 4 -ajTicd duwii tu B^faee m hoalA hollowed Oiir 
af A Kindle tree (K:e illusdJutiMii un; p. 2t3.^ is known Cortnnara. 
None of iHcic ziHm» of nsiiuii^p ports, and citirs are lo he found in 
any of the former writeTSp ffom which nrcmmfafice it would appear 
tliat the lowilkics hai^e^ioLe tilmiiKeil ihek Harness 'rravelient set sail 
from India ojitlidr fetuni to Hurnpe, ai fhe hniinnirti' of fhn E^pfian 
month of Tyhii, which is our Ilifceitihpr, at at all pvrnts before the 
^ixth dsiy uf the I'koptiini oioiiih Alechir^ rhe s.anie ascinr Ides of Jaou- 
arj j if tiiey du this they am t>o and tPtiirii in the same year. They 
^t IpUlI Iruiii India with a sciucli-ca!^ wind^ and upon enierinff rhe Red 
Sea, catch the south-west or fiouih+^* 

5H. Dark Red Mountain.^Thc text h jF^rrAm, There 
Can be no doubt ihai it refen to the ** Red Bluff:^/' a series af 
hiah sandstone and laierite heidlandiSp which abut on the c-emst at 
Varkkiibt (8* +2' Nj, and as^n below Anjcni^Q (S'^ 40* N,, 

45" K ^ These are the "'Warkalls Beds^* uf the Indian ^colos'istsi 
and have recently been pierced by a mnal to complete the baelcwuler 
eommuiiication between "Fjiijr and 'rrivandmuip ncstrly ZOO milei^r 
{Impirtai CiTZiiirfri XXIV, ZOO. ^ 

Beyond this point wc niuat a»iume tfiat the Huthor of die Pcriplui 
did nor The remainder of his worL, uiiouJIy referred to as the 
^'sefjueV repreaents what be learned by inquirinit of aequaintanen 
at NeJeyndi or Haearc, and down in WTitlng toward litthlenin^ the 
darknris of iMediterranean ideas coneemin^ iiU matters oriental 

5H. PiinUfl-- Accord in c to Caldwell {Dmvi£fkn Cjrfmfmri 
56 .>p this IK a rraiudMjnii of ihe ^''irnrl Adm, **coasii^^" accordini^ in 
Buitirll and Yule, h is Punt/it an ancrienc lixrjl name for TraiiatiCdre. 
TKi* Mipporrcd by CiundeEx in his A fa/fjtyJLint DtcdGnary^ and by the 
iranjiLtion of the The Raji'ii deles iuU 

include thar of Pumlita/t, ^'1.Ard of Puraii.*^ The native n.'tme for 
ihi^ couniry in ycjicnd was from mountain| and 

depths the land at the foot of the mouiitaJn.^— PirdmonL 
ParaJLu to the author of the Penplus, ii the crmi-line heluw the 
Travancore backivaicn;, around Cape CnmoHn, and as far as Adames 
Bridie: ecunpnHcd within the modern dijrriru of Trav^mcnre and 
llnncvclly. 

ift Bitlit-J. This is proluiWy tiie jn^dciit VjirkLaHai (8® 42^ 
N-, 7h* 4.1 K.}. ft was FnrmeHy the H>uilieru end uf the Inns; line of 
barfcwairr^^ and a |t],icct t>F con^lclersitile curnmereizd importance. |ly 
curtiniE through a hkiff rhi* Ijt' watefs |jfti!.r tecentSy been connected 
wifn nflicrs lejdiriiE as laf afc rri^ajidfum, whkfi f- now the chief potr 


of the dutnix At VarkkuUsLi iii the cckbrati'd leinplc nf JwiunJatip 
an of Vishnu, visited by pili^riinis frurn ull psErtS of Indhi; whUr 

nunteruiis niincr.il spring:? in the VFuiniEy nsuie It w f 4 vytiEc healrh 
teson. Hmjif. Chtz.^ XXIV, 3U0. ' 

58, Comtiri^—'Htis is Cape Curnurlii, die $iMuthefn extiemity 
of the Indiiui peninsula (S* 5^ N., 77*^ K. K 'IT^e namr i^the 
I'amil form of the SuioK^rEt vir^fin^ which was applii^d fn rhe 

goddess Dnrgu, or the Liins4*rt of Ssiva. 

Yule observes (Murco Jl, HHZ-J,5 that th^ monthly bathinc 
in her honor is Still eiiutiijnetls and aircording tf* the (wt/’s^it/rr 

t X, i J6J, it is **one oF the mi>?t important placed of piJErimicf in 
Southern India.' * 

In the firs-t oontur)^ of the Christian i^ra FarthiAp Indiii 

and China were the four fereaf powers of rhe w^arld^ of which ihc 
first and last were ndvanciriMp the rwhcrni pas^init through potirieoJ 
Eransformafionr Uf the world's reli(riors, the Rnddhi^^ aii Kdmuinli 
has well said (nw/ C^rhtmft ijstfifltt .id t okyo, I^US, 

p. 23 ), “ww^ i|pe rno^ powerful on the planet.'' But n waa no longer 
rhe Buddhhiin uf the himpemr Asoka- The diBinTegratfori of the 
Maury a Empire had hren follnwrd h>' the rbie of the Indo-Seythian 
power in the in nth west, and of ihc Andhra in ihc Dceeari. Both 
these were IkiddEii^tr rlw Scythian Kanishka in the Iftllowing eentury 
being the second great e.iipi:incnf of lhar faith j but the wayii of the 
barbarian tveic licit tliu^ *>f the I lindn, theiw-n thief Buddhtfn pfiwcrs 
were ar war, ain! \n 12h A. IJ., when the Andhra king \ ilieiyjkura 
f or Ciaulamipuira Satakarni conciwered, the r{ueeii^mather Halanri 
j?ct up a memorial at Karlf tcllinc how ho *'defrayed the Sakai^ 
Vaeoruis^ ui^d PaJ'ilava^ * + . properly expended the taxei which lie 
levied in aceordance with thi? sarfrd law ... and prevented fhe 
mixing of the four tastes.’* ^ Vintei^r Smithj 188. ) 

To the north llie gre;il missisniAry movement tfiroiigli Turkeioari and 
China had only jui»t beymij while rhe rare^micrationfi from the Himii- 
byaa into Burnii and liidi»-Chiriap which made of tJioire kingdoms a 
bulwark ef Buddhitrn in the middle liait not taken ploee. In 

Ceylon the native meet I he Sirihidew, w'erc ht^anily for the f^aw of 
Pitry, aj( in ^Vioka's da> ^ but fjppfised ti r ihcm nirially sind in mailers 
reIigioui„ tvere their neighbors and ancient cnemirib, the Soudtem 
J^ravidujvK;, wiih tlieir Aryan dyniiu-ilic% and cis2e-4;yiitciiiis who lutd 
never embmeed the Buddhist doctrinr.^ and whose primitive nature- 
ivonthip was included U'dily within the cult fiF the Hindu gods. Siva 
especially, "*ihe uuspiciuusi** Hudra of ihe /.r^^ the god of llic 
ffinrm+ the destroyer and repFudiu:er, wa< the dciiy venerated by ihe 
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Dravidians, together with his consort or “energic principle/’ Durga. 

^ His sy’mbol was the cobra, hers the lion, while their son was Gauesa, 
elephant-headed, the god of learning.) And as the southern kingdoms 
waxed strong, so their religion was pushed forward, steadily displacing 
Buddhism in its home-land as it in turn spread outward over the great 
continent of Asia; until the Deccan and Bengal returned to the earlier 
faith, while of the structure built up by Kanishka the White Huns 
had left but wreckage. 

The religion of India as seen by the author of the Periplus was 
therefore twofold: at Barygaza under the Saka satraps, a heterodox 
Buddhism had supplanted the Law observ^ed at Ujjenl and Pataliputta 
under the Maury^as, and preached to the nations of the canh under 
Asoka in the third century B. C.; while the purer form still upheld 
by the Andhras could not be found at their western port', Calliena, 
which the Sakas had “obstructed.'* In the south the earlier faith 
was advancing^ and in Nclcynda, where some acquaintance related to 
our author the things he set down about the eastern half of India, it 
was the great epics which supplied the information; the Puranas, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana^ which continued to uphold the 
“southern sisters'* in the use of that visible altar-flame which those 
of the north had thought to replace by contemplation of the “inner 
light," but were learning anew their lesson from the Katha Upanishad', 
“that fire is day by day to be praised by men who wake, with the 
oblation." 

Underlying the formal acceptance of the Brahman faith there 
still existed the earlier animism, the worship of spirits in the form of 
trees and serpents, with all the train of associated beliefs described in 
such works as Fergusson, Tree and Serpent IVorship; Tylor, Primitive 
Culture % F*razcr, The Golden Bought W. Robertson Smith, The Reir 
gion of the Semites; Ernest Crawley, The Tree of Life, The identity 
of belief has been indicated by the legends attached to the most treas¬ 
ured articles of early trade. For international trade began largely on 
a religious basis, and was continued as a means of elaborating worship. 
And to the activity and persuasiveness of the commercial peoples may 
be anributed the wide acceptance of their assertions regarding the 
peculiar efficacy and sanctity of the spirits of their own sacred trees. 
I'hcre was no reason per se for the Egyptian faith in myrrh as a purify¬ 
ing and cleansing agent beyond the gum of their own trees, or for the 
trust of the Babylonians and Greeks in frankincense, or of the Romans 
in cinnamon, beyond their own pine-resin or the “golden bough’* of 
their earlier faith; it was the result of the ecleaic spirit which accepted 
that which was told them by strangers. The serpent-cult in Rome 
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vviui no mere bnr rtrfi^cicilihc early faifh in fiic cxisEviicc 

of departed apiriis in form* The funenii nf Sahina Kt)p]fica. 

iviili rtii fabutinis styt* of spire* hunicd, wn* nut mrrr show, l>iii Wii> 
iiiiciidcd u» provide Nero** ronjjon with u cuuuilts* ifray of proirtt- 
inj; jpiiitx in tiic nndor-world. 

Tills funnies* faith wa* the commuii pro|ier(y‘of iIichh: tmdxig 
henveen ca:^ and tvest. Inrorponiticcf by Brahmanismi it pvriiiyted 
almijiHt unmndiJteil >itnni)i; rhe caste of those trading bj'sea, lirh led 
beyond hope in Brahman eyesj it permeate* the Risk ^ tfu thmi 
and the (lilgiimesh cpift it is the badigromid of the Old Testameni 
and the Konui, and it is sail addressed to their yiW hy f hose whom 
the Bents visited in rJhobratid SocoLra, whose aneciaors were aTiionf 
its earliest devotee* and rarried if to (he ends of the earth. 


5'i'. Colchi,— ITii* is the modern Kollc.ti (8“ 40 N,, #8® 5 
Iv). By iniditton this was the ciiriiest seat of Dnividian power m 
SmiThem India, wUm CMin, ChdJa arnl I'Sndya, the kceii^ pru- 
gntiiiorsof tJte Bfeaf i!yna«ics, ruled in common before ihfir domin* 
inn* were leparated. At the time of the Beripltui it was one of the 
chiej poitB of the B5ndyan kingdom, beirie m«t« aeccssihlc to the 
capital than Nekyniia- Owing to the deposit of alt by ihe ■f amra- 
pami Biver the «» twirfd from Kolkai, and in mediaeval limes 
*„atlicr nearby place, Kayal fihe (kit of Marco Poloi, bcconic the 
putt. At present the trade «f ih« districr passr* through l utic'iriiii. 
(/w;p, W., XV, 387j a good map i» given in Yule's Alitti, ftA, 
Cordicr'* edition, si I, 37J-4,J 

’fhi* Ls the eountry from witich llaiwiman, ihc inoiifcey-Eod, 
made his leap across the *ca from the Mahendragiri niouiiimn to Cey¬ 
lon, mid so helped Kama to the fescue of hi* consort Sha from 
Ravnna, the demon kitig of Ceylon, ns mid in tlie and 

here was consenuentiy n center of die worship of HanornSn, w^teh 
wjs «rtied af.vf by the tlravidian sew-h^lt. J" the tieli Wadi Tym 
in Oman, the trade of which passed through the port of Kalhat- tljat 
.A-firof riiiiy (VI, 3Z\ “from which perwii* embarked For India," 
General M Jp* lounil a townSibal, which, be observes, mean* “mon¬ 
key,’' and was rhe name of a ‘'famous prc-Ubmic idoL No mojihej-s 
exist in Oman, hut a temple si^ here dedicated to that imagr.' 

( /swrifo/, VII, 522^537), 

Two slixinw of HaimmSn are stilt venerated »t Surat oit the 
Camhay coast, u-hich wiu also inconsant cnmmimiiratiijn with Ar^ia, 
According to local tradition, dits wus the onginal wpiia! of /J/w- 
the birthplace of the dynasrie* niliini in Southero 
Itiiiia at the time uf the I’criplwi Thi^ dominion of tlie J andyw 
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was said to have been established by the descendants of Pandu, who 
was the father of the Pandava brothers, the heroes of the North 
Indian war recounted in the Mahahharata, Whether the dynastic 
connection was real, or whether it was attached to the legend like 
Pushkalavati and I'akshasila through Pushkala and 'Faksha, sons of 
Bharata in the Ramayana^ is less important than the obvious Aryan 
descent of the dynasty in this Dravidian land, and their rigid institution 
of the*caste-system which still prevails here in a completeness long 
since outgrown in other parts of India. Those who would see in the 
northern spread of this dynasty a southern origin for the Dravidian 
race do not take into account the late origin of the dynasty, probably 
the 5th or 4th century B. C., and its alien character among a people 
already settled and developed. 

Arrian i^lndica^ VIII) gives another version of the origin of this 
dynasty, from Pandaea, who, he says, was “the only daughter of 
Heracles, among many sons; the land where she was born, and over 
which she ruled, was named Pandaea after her. No worthy con¬ 
sort appearing, Heracles made her marriageable at the age of seven 
years, and married her himself, “that the family born from him and 
her might supply kings to the Indians." 

The story is not accepted by Arrian in entire faith; he observes 
that the power exerted by Heracles in hastening the maturity of 
Pandsea might more naturally have been applied to the postponement 
of his own senility; but, as he says in another connection (XXXI), 
“I know, however, that it is a very difficult task for one who reads 
the ancient talcs to prove that they are false. ’ * 

In Greek literature concerning India, Heracles is usually iden- 
tilicd with Vishnu, and Bacchus with Siva, 

The dominion of the Pandyas was divided among three reputed 
brothers, Chcra, Chola and Pandya, in which form it appears in 
Asoka's inscription of the 3d century B. C., and in the Periplus. 
The capital had been removed, as Pliny states, to Madura (9® 55' 
N., 78 7 E.), which the Ramayana describes as a great city, its 
gates being of gold inlaid with gems. 

The seceding kingdoms were larger and more powerful than the 
original, the most important being the Chola, the “Coast Country” 
of § 59. 

The dynastic succession of these kingdoms forms the longest un¬ 
broken chain in Indian history, covering a period of at least two 
thousand years. 

(See Imperial Gazetteer, XVI, 389;—Vincent Smith, Early History, 
341-7; and authorities quoted on p. 209.) 


Thr UrAvidi^ins nf Snmhcrn imlm u trt aciive miders and cofo* 
nm.^ m Ceylftttp tn i^ppiwiriort tn the mmr. SmhaKwp wifh whnin rhey 
ivere In ^^c!E|u^in[ mA in spjTc of whom ihr-y had cwtodi-d 

ihrir efffceitialty over rhe northwcfiterti tnvix. (if i':cy|oHp the 

rejFjon of the peirl-fuheries. 

S9. Pearl-ftShC]iCS«—^Thcikc were, aj at nrcsent, in the sihalhiw 
waKm of the Gulf of Maiw. (See under §§ iS, .^6, und 56r t 

Pliny \1X^ S4-S) sy£ thax pcarlK esmt into i^'neral u-fein Rntti^ 
afTer the ujrrendcr of Alcjumdria^ but that they hrsft hecan to he u-^ed 
abniit the time of S^dli. 

"*'rhc first nxnk^ and ih* very pi:«unori aymrii! ull Viilu- 

iblci; heloniEs to the pearl. , ^ , "fhe ki^kt prdiduirtjve nf fitarls is the 
island of 'Paprohaoe^ 

'The oriifin und prodiicduii uf the shel^-h^h h not \trfy dfiferent 
from that tif the ^Iscil of the 'V^'hen the yejiiaJ season uf the 

year exercises its iiiilnence upi the anlmaJp it b foiJd fhjr, yawniny^ as 
it wetep k opens its shelly and Sn receives a kind nf dew% by meatis -jF 
which it bcconies ifiipret'iialedi and thar at Irneth it ch es hirth^ after 
roiiriy struKilles* to the burden of its shell, in ihe shape nf peaHi^ 
whkll vfljy* according fn the quality rd the dcu'. ]f this hn.s been iri a 
perfectly pure s4ale w bcii it flowed into T|ie sheib theti the peiirl pr»p- 
duced h wlhtc mid brilliatit, bnl if it was fnrhid, then ilic pearl is 0 + a 
clouded Co] ux also ^ if the tky shouJij h^jppers ui^ h.w r hwn hncerinir 
whtui it was genetatedp the pearl will he nf a pallid colnr- tmin all 
which It ii qtiitff evident rhat the quality nf the pearl deii^nds itiiirh 
more Upon u calm Mate of the heavreis than n! the and hence: it 
h that jt contracts a rlondy hue, nr a limpid apprarmice, arctirdinj; m 
the dcijiw of serenity of the sfcy in the mnmna^. ... It is wonder- 
ful tluxt they shoidd be inhiienred thus plca^ijnbly by the >ita[e of the 
hmvePSp seeintf that by the aitinti pE the sun the prarhi a jo turned of 
a red color^ and Jose all iheir w'hxEcncjiSf }um I the the huinan body. 
Hence b is that those which keep their svhiiene.u btr^r arc the deep- 
sea pearls^ which lie ac ti»n grcai a depth to be reacfied ly the xun 1 
rayi^. I have seen pearls ^ilt adherini^ to- the &hcll^ for which rcaju^n 
the shells w^rc used as hoxesi for oiiiimenES. 

"Tfie ht«h| aji soon as ii even perceives the shuts its she El 
and covers up ik^ tre^iesp twlng well aware thai it is for them that it 
k iiouvht^ and if it happens to tateh the hand it ciiis it off with the 
sharp edge uf ihe shell. . , . I'he trreater part of thcMr pratU are 
oxily la lie found among and crajis^ whiles on fl.c other hand* 

those that lie out in the deep sea are ^mrrally accoiMpanird by sea- 


dwKs, And for .all ibi^, ilw ^ «iil nut b^ni4ih thcst* 

frum fhcir csini! 

'^Oiir ctory in luvinE: pearli siiipcndcd Irum thcEr bnjrcnT 

ur twf) dr ihrEfT of thc!m danj+tin^ from thoir cjin, dcliij^litcd even with 
the rmiin^ uf tiler p^h ait rhtry knock agalmt each otlicr; and now, 
at th<r pnrMrnl day,, the poorer dasiiea arc even affeetin^ them, as 
people zre in the habit of %aymg, that *a pearl worn by z woman in 
public iz 3Ui i^fiod as z Iktor vi'zlkriiir before her.' Na>v even mare 
limn tlim, they put them on their feet^ and tliaJ^ not only an tile bccK 
vi their wuiilzL but all i>ver tlie khuci^i it m not cnuutfli to wear pcarkik 
bul ihey mu^t tread upon theiiir and walk with them under fdnt zn 
well. 

once Kiw' [joUii Paulina^ the wife nf ihe Emperor Caju>”tt 
wi4!i nor at any public festival, nr any tolrmn cerrTn>!^nia4 but imfy at 
an ordinary' bcLrothil enrenainmcnr^covered with emeralds anij 
pearls, ^I'hieli shone in idiernaie byers upim ller head^ in her 
in her wrcailis, in her ears, uptm her ncckp in her bracelets aiid on 
her fintterv, and the vaJue of vrhich zmounred ji> all to 4U^[100,000 
se^erce^; indeed she was prepared at once m prove the fact, by 
shiiw^ioif tlie receipt and acquittaner^ Nor were rhe^ any presentA 
made \ty a prgdtbr^ potentarc, but Irea^arcs which had de^ceiHled la 
her Imni her ^randfuther, and obnuned by rhe spuiiation of ihc prov¬ 
inces. buch are the fruitj of plunder and extortion I h was for thbi 
reason ihui M- lAdlius was held so iniatnous all over the East for the 
presents which he ezlancil from the kin^sj rhe result of w'hich waji, 
that he was denied the friendship of Czjiu C-efar* and took poison^ 
and all this Was doi>e^ I say, that his E^anddau^hter mi|tht be seen, by 
by rhe tilarc of hmp^, covered all oi-cr with iewrls to the inmiunt of 
foiry'niillions of sesierceTf!" 

Pliny then recounta the w^elkknown slory of Cleopatra's wa^er 
With Antany ta sene him an enrcnalnnient centting ten millions of 
srslcrceSf and nf her di^lving a crfr.it pearl m vineirar and imllow - 
inir if. 1 be same tiling; hid been dnnci before^ he lays, in Ronie, by 
Clodhis, Son ■of the (lUific actor Aciopug^ w'bo served a mcaJ in. which 
each i^uest wms VE^ven n pearl m AW'ajlow. 

Uf rhe pearl mimry, Marco Polo says (ill, xvi): ‘‘All rnund 
tKijStrnlf the water has a depth of iiEir mote Uwii 10 or U farhonls, 
and in laime pbces not more than Z fzthoinv llic peari-bsheri! 
Hike their vewJit^ itreat and small, auti privced inio thii culfi w^herc 
fhey Hop imm the beginnlnt; of April tilf fbr middle of May. .. ^ « 
f>f rhfr produce iliey have first to poy the king, as hii ro^mlty^ the 
irnth part. AeiJ ihey must also pay zhn^ men who cliarm the great 





tinhcs ■ Kh^rk«' m Jhr m Fmm injuring tht divena wfij^t cii- 

(P£cd m Kctkinit ptir|« undrr water, nne^m'eiitirfh part of nil fhsT 
rhey take. Tlitjie ftsh^hatfiiefs are fcrmed (llirahmnii&) | 

ajicl their rtuirm holtk com! for rhai dny only^ for at oightihey di^^olve 
the charm Ati that the fishes rati w^orlc. mi^hirf at tbeir will.** 

There can he linte ctmiht rhat ihi^kind af protcrtirxn tva^snoghtby 
the diven it the time of the Fcriplus^ and Yule nh^erved ir xrill ia force, 
onecsfilic "'HrahniJins'' exereiKinj;rhi^anc&^ralntficcheitiE^aChHidaii! 

Ill llic caHc of frank incense, pepper and diamand.^ the tpiardbn 
xpiritE the form nf icrpenB. and were appeawsd or repelled hy 
otlkcr spirits or by ificrrd birds. But iluirkii called for the v isible aid 
oF the priests. may suppose the shark ta have been a jrckiilless 

HJiil unimprcMHioiudilc demEjn^ ur eke titat tlie iiidiuEtry datca from a 
time after the Aryan invaHioa of Suuthem Indian sa that the priestiy 
emite coulil pruEKrly decline to stand axide for the benefit iif the scr- 
j;kent-£i][l> tliat had preceded Ehenu 

S9. Co^St COUntO’*^^—This^ country'^ different fromf and he- 
yond^ the Paiidyun kinirdom, hi the Otird of tlic Dmridian italeft, 
the Chola kinirdoni; at the time of (he PcnplLi$, as it :itateS| the 
Earyest, richest, and iiios* prosperuua of the three. ^^Corntt Cnuntry* ' 
k fram die tiativc tiameT ^'Cliola coasts " from wJiicIi 

the Pomjtruese derived our modern word CufnfmamieL By the Sara¬ 
cens It was given another name, jUnahitr, not to he confused witlt 
Matabar; tlie meaning being ferrying-plute/’ and referring to. the 
shipping-trade for Malacca and the Fur Fasr. By the Ceyluncsc it 
was called wh ich name (h<y applied to huUl: Cliula and Pand^-ar 
even though their relations with Madura ivcre more importiuii. 'Hie 
boundaries were, roughly, fruni the Pejincr River on the north (emp¬ 
tying into the Bay of Benmil at 14® 4tr N j* ajid on the iiioih the 
Valiyar River (IC^ T N.), or even the Vaigal iT 2U^ N.). During 
the mediarval period the Chdla kingdom corainened and ahsorhed its 
progenitor, the Piiidyan, and they are (uill classified together in the 
modem Carnatic/* 

l~he prurl-fUhefics belonuliig to chls kingdom, the product of 
which was sutd only at the capira]* UmiyilTj, were ihose of the Palk 
Strait, north of Adaitr^ Bridge, as diHrioguished from thcr$e of the 
Gulf of Aloir^r which belonged to the Paudyan kingdu^m^ and were 
odminuftered froiti btadum 

S9. ArgnrUp -Tliis k nearly a correef trandiierfliiDn of 
.ifir i of habitation"')I ^hc ancienr capiraJ of the Chnla kingdom, 

now part of Trichinopedv (10° +9' N.p 78^ 42' F ' 


i Vevious ttf thi» £i=Lktici hj.ve fuded to into ac- 

rcpijat thr U<t fh.-i[ ii wiis inland^ and in a dlffcr^ni crountry from tlic 
Pauftyiin kincdnm. 

Th^ eapEtil gT<!:vv up ardjLitiil a built tm ihs! jummlT of liic 

Rock ^f Tric^hiiiupnly, whii N nsti abruprl^' oui bf ilii! plain to a liedt^fit 
of ^41) abaV4£ [lie old rity, wlurli nesitfL'iS pknircHiuely ai iek fcH^r. 

view from the frown tii[^ heifhcji of the rock i.« very 
Idnie iit now left of I lie old fortLticmifkrLit but ilic eitadel and a 
like temple. A eovcrvd patmatfc hewn out of the rook lead« to ihem. *" 
(Fumeaitx, tftJm, p. 4^0,1 

After ibc dcHtnietioii of UraJyilr aboiit jhe 7rh ecntury A. I>., 
the capital wajc removed lo iMakJkurram^ ihe modern Kiimbaknnam 
{Ifl® S3* N,p 79® 22" ¥^), wbk-h nill retainit of ffirmer ' 

CrandeuT i and after other diunges to'anjore (LO^ 47' X, | 79° 3* ). 

< Sir Walter MWwif CMtu Vjnreni ,StniTh^ /wr/r 

Nimry, 164, ^42.) 

Argartlic iULt^iLnii. —The tesetiJe inJustiy of boili Tridii- 
nopoly (or L'raiyOri and/1 aninre fm bfen faiimus from early tiiiie^. 
There can he link doubt tbac lome of the hnerf fahricn^ that retiLlicd 
the Honiaji wtjrld came from ihH Icincdonl ol Vkoh. h roni tbi^ part 
of India, in the middle ai^eit, came thust finld-thrvaded eJiibroidericif 
w'bich were in Ruch demand in the Sar^en markets, 

611 - Sliips frtjm the north —ihat is:, from tlie Ganges and 
Bengal Kalkli.5-1, in ihc tellH of a tidur nf ronquvn^ id 

India, mark hy R^ighii. the ereut-^raiidfather of Jlitnai ruarring ftmti 
Ayndhyi I the moderti Oudh) be ivriit eastward ic the ncean^ *^ba\Hnk! 
confiuered the Raog^lb, who mt^Eifd tn their ahips/' U'^ulkes in 
luriiiiii 1879^ pp. i-LU, I 

60. O^mar^k KtoJemy inentiorL&a rmp^nnif at fuic of 

the mouths of the Ivlveri Rim^ pruhably hE:iih rhis arid die LWre-nr 
of the Periplus were nearly p if not quite, idenriral with the niirhdcrn 
Kiirikal (10" 55' N., 79“ 50' L h 

tKl. PtHluc;)^—'[liis b probably intended for/\.-/iu4r4ir/7t '^iicw 
town/' ihe modem Pondklicity {11® Sh" 79^ 49' K.), So 
IhihleiiK Ritterp Brnlcy^ Muller^ MtrCrindle and babricrua^ \'i 4 le» 
followini^ Ussen^ prefers pLilikiit (13® 25* N.t H0“ 19' L;, 

60. SfJpatinii- ThU k prtdialtly town,” and 

may he idenriried with the modem Madiai <IJ" +' N.p 15' H. 

f^ssen l 11 1 542) di.iubls the persHihiliiy of IdeirElfyiny cither 
C-amara or Sopaimaij and there is tin evidence that ISindk'lierry ex¬ 
isted al the rime of the Pefipluii* ("he locatkin of all three pEirts can 
be no more than conjectural. 
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60, Ships of tins miiJiilry; Simgiira.—The firs wertj n-a 
doubly iht craft made af hallQWird ki^s wirh plank Eidcs and uumt^cn^ 
2 ls are stiW lised In Sauth India md Ceylon < pictured on 
p. 2l.Z/i the larger rype^ were probably made of two aueh 

eanueii jiiined mgether by a deck-pLatform admitting of a fair-siacd 
dcck-hoiisc. Df- Taylor (^JAuma^ tki jijLsik Soatiy Jan,j 

1^7 1 pp. l-78)|£ay.f thar the namcjiVfir^r is still used on the ^lalabur 
cnafi^ for thr^ dnuble canocE. Caldwell ipves the hinii$ i^nri^dam 
in Maliyabmt In Tului and lAimf^Hdam in San^erkr 

mfr/* HcTifey (art. on In^ia in Rrseh ii Gruber^s En^yi&poi&t 307) 
derites it from the Sonant meaning irade^*' J^sen^ hniv^ 

ever doubts the applieattun of the ivurd \u shipping, mid 

Heeren ijiirm fiAir dVr eie.^ iiiT .^61 ' iiseriliev the wur J lo 

a Mabiy onginaL Thin is t|u[tc possible, as the tyjjc liselr is MjJhIv, 
and found throughout the iircJiIpebgu. 


Mmhrtl «lH3ub|e qum with deck-ftructurr^ of iti* iyp=l icneral 

Uie hi StJialh IliilLlp Ccylun^ und iTie Ewttm ArchlpcbjsfO, 


I'^he comparaiivcly large sixe nf the ^jppitig on the Comoiandel 
coait b Indscaied also by the Andhra frtinaic, cm which a fteiiueni 
S^ ntbol is a (thip with two masts, appjtremly of cofisidcrable lonfiage. 












) 
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“The maritime traffic, to which the ship type bears witness, is also 
attested by the large numbers of Roman coins which are found on the 
Coromandel Coast.*' (E. J. Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty^ 
Ixxxii). 


Early Soitth Indian Coins 

(rc-ilrawn and restored from Elliot, Coins of Southern India) 
Plate I, fig. 38 Plate II, fig. 45 




Kurumbar or Pallava coin the 
Coromandel coast; showing a two- 
masted ship like the modem coasting 
vessel or J*honi. 


Andhra coin, showing a two-masted 
ship presenting details like those of 
the Gujarati ship at Borol>oedor, and 
the Persian ship at Ajanta. 


The shipping of the Andhra and Pallava coins doubtless survives 
in the modern “masula boats” at Madras: 

“The harbor (of Madras) can never be a harbor of refuge, and 
all that the works will secure is immunity for lar4ding and shipping 
operations from the tremendous surf which is so general along the 
whole of the Coromandel coast. . . . Passenger traffic from the 
shore to the vessels is carried on by jolly-boats from the pier, or masulah 
boats from the shore. These latter are relics of a bygone day, when 
]Vladras was an open roadstead and when landing through the surf by 
any form of jcdly-boat was a matter extremely difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible. These masulah boats are flat-bottomed barges constructed of 
planks sewm together with rope of cocoanut fibre, caulked with oakum, 
and are able to withstand better than far more solidly built craft the 
shock of being landed on the sandy beach from the crest of a seething 
breaker.” (Furneaux, India, 254.) 











Sirnibr 1ft 2 Efntral wiiy ta the AnJIiru euiii-»TriJiisl u th<^ 
rSli ^hi|> fined in lKt&-rellcf on flic fricf-c vF fhe HuddhUc tetniile ai 
Utirikb<u=i!dr in Jax-a. ^Vhitc frqatii abou^^UO A, D- * ve*iscl 
tviis prohablj^ not dlfFcrcitt from tbtise cF rhe Isf fenmry^ while the 
slitsrf hrti:ifl sail with duuhlc >wdf is idetnif-lil with ihose of the 
E^vpiiin Punt E.\pcdiuoft ot the ISih cccimry B. C. 



•Kifk fit Hliciiit ^^'ll A. D. I rraifl ihe Bnrftbwkifvr fn^rr. Shipu nf 

chii ifpr ws-FT Jfiutflerii LcidutErd: ajnfini the *iJd tii | 44, ivblch 

jiiliilfj iLi£rdunU IttfcL 

*'tii the yeiir 525 (HaJta eri^ = taOS A. IJ.)» h beim^ fureltild to 
i kmu of Goprat iKmt hw cmindy would decay aiid jto to ruin^ he 
rejioU'cd la setid hts *tsn to Jav3L He cmbarkcfl wiih 111x1111 SlUUt 
followers in b and about 100 sirndl vcswlsp arc! sFtf^r a I'Oj'jigc of 
four montlui reached an Inland they t^uppuked In be Java a bul findtftn 
rhemaebc^ nustateili re-emharked, and ftuallv wtffed at Matafem^ in 
ihr center of rhe iiUnd they were seekinE. . . I'hfi prince nmv 
found that tiicn isloue w^ere wanlinit make a and flnurishinfr 

state. He uccordinsly applied lo Cjujariii for as^stancci when his 
father, dcrnfh[cd at his nuecess, H:ift hfin a reinforcement of 2{MH> 
people. . ► » Kmm this period Ja^a was known and felebraicd m a 
kint^dom^ un ejOfurive commerce wa* carried on with Cujarit and 
n-thcr cnunlrieSi and the bay of Mstufeiii was filled wnb adventurers 
from all parts/" ^fiar Stamford Raffles, MnSi- i Arf.w, 11, 87 ff.) 






















60 - Colandiar^TTiii name to be of XfilUy urigiUp and 

perhapif tuorc fhart ^^sbiji.«iaiTktki^ ^ihin.'' 

is the fiaiTic for the (i’^hermen ^ncercii 

fFrltcbettp Sirtr^fi iif S^ippm/aa/I €rqft^ *w. / 

The text h crenemlly xuppoicd to be Cf Jirujsrt the 

iw/ff beSfiu the pfesertr panidpte of '*to be/' But Kgjeailr^iflU 
MitiH (Jjrilfstitfrf vfOnji 4 i^ {, 1 IS) dcrii-es the wotd fnom ...- 
scrit *'ships for troinE to foreisjo ihores/" 


ISiUHmcJe iamm^-z£f (witbmjt neSJftg) I u rat^eS .Ijukll vuiet fifl lfk£ Eamc Tktuei 
wx tKr duE-^icd Aur^^ vS T«tr cue. The hlj^t tjqifip tn general ihc on (Ke 
rhuiilMkn litlYcJj ihui%#i CTtifatie influenee^ ^dioug^ fhc liiv-* btp iim^ nf atinVui 
TCpfl^pe, IIlIi lype the itrrti-i^tiTtii. dilTcireDlly urnikii^irdl tfrotri those tfl 

ihr liiulirr-hLijlt. ClhiikAie £e« aJj4 '3-L 


r'he whieh m:ide the to Chtys^e hiiiI wcrrfif 

$tzeji miisi have been ximiLir m tfic Chmeve }%mki <»r ihe Huj'ine^x 
iiMroi or Chindwin toderii, Tlic sesi-^rslde of Hie Gulf of 
'ronkin Mi'as of very early date. Chinc:^ aiTiitilii tneutiuii viiyuget to 
Malarira prior to the Chrijcdaii ent» and prvdiahly sis early as the 12th 
eepinry B- C. Tliis re([ioiiT known to the Chtivc« Ji 
was independent untO the cxleniiun of iHc Chinese bunndaries uitder 
the Han dynsuty {2d century R. Ci ' Tile rotiitiais^ of ‘Viuthw 
jVffttirifie chaniit/" known in the l lih centiiry 11. but* bs inrti- 





caitd tiy Mirth (Amiffti Himry ^ 12b-156}, sv^ piolxibly 

Ufrcd mainly for Bwnifl/icy m'lfil appUmd tu nivii^tTon by l*^cr^Uiati$ aud 
Afoivt visitirnf Chinn in the 6th and ctntiirics A. D, The t hintie 
zheimclvcii Steered by the wars and the jmn, and hy (it^ervins: the 
naruTc of the sen-botiom. 


Modd or an fady type ^ Junfc, dm-inir tW IndWditai tpliini m tlift 

iBCTii.itronnFF, r^rh nmiucJ by 0 mcrrliaiir widi hUiwh of l-ild by 

Marcit Pknhii ffum the irrial cdlcFtinn. nf vnndclt pf rsunmKeial ihfpyiini^t esKil^ 
hed Tn the OimmerHal Muftnimi PhibitlflpMa. 

The Arabian certcraphrr Mw.'iidi ni«ntio™ Chinw }i<fifc* which 
came ro Itaswira irt hit tinie, sml in ihe caii'e-piuitlinn* i:t Ajanto, 










CDntmpiiiorurii'p uf rhe vi^it cil it |Vf;;i.iuri in tUt mrE^ 7th crn- 

luryi 3 is ^hciwii w^hichp if not a jtirili, is iniiiiiirc&ily influeiicrtl by 
thar of vr-sapL (ficc jilarc VII, fig. +0 * 

Maren Pojft (iWk I fJ^ Chapin [) gives a d^iailrd descNpcinn of 
the junkn of ihar day; ( Viile's ciJiEion tl^ 2+*5-SlO 

'"'rbe Ahipji in which mfirchanis go and fro amongsi the \^t$ 
of India, are of fir iinihen They have btif one deck* rhongh each nf 
them rontaiiiA some SO or fiO cabioi^ wheftiin the rnDrehanrs ahide 
cready at their case, cverj' imn having one to himself, 'Phe ship 
hath but one rudder^ hue it hath ^ourm3J^I^t| and .tomrriines they have 
t^ro addhkmal mastA, which they ship and tinship at p[east!re, . . . 

*^'rhe bunrcT of their vcsscU have unme thineeo cornitifTmfints or 
3ievcRiii>t'7» ki the interior, made with planking- strongly framed, in 
case mayhap the ship sliuuld spring aleak. . , 

^ I'hr fiistciilngs Bi^e all of good iron naiLt and the siiles are 
double f one plank kid over the other, and caulked oLitside and in . . , 
with Ibfic and chopped hetnp.p kncjidcd tngerher with wocHt-dil. 

^-ikch tLeii great :shipi requim at lease 2f>b mariner^ o^rne 
of rheiiiLdOO, 'JTiey are Indeed of gicat 9iJ3r.c„ for one ship shall carrj^ 
SflOO or fillilU baskets of pepper; and (hej' eiscd formerly m be larger 
than they are And when there a no wind they uAe sweeps, so 

big ihiT tn pkiU ehein reijuires Four mariners to each- . ^ , Kvery great 
Ahip h^is certain large Uirks^ or tenders anachrd io ki these are large 
eniiU[rJi u> oiPTy IIHIO bij>kcl> of pepper, ami carry 5U nr 6(1 riuiriiiet? 
apiece; sooie of ihcm hb or lUU/' So Fa-Hkii left iVylon In ”b 
large merrhanmiAn, on botird of wlifeh there were mote than 200 
men, and to winch waa anjitljed. by a mper, a smaller vwel* ai a 
provkmn agatrur ikmaiic lu* injui>' to the large tine From the tM:rih of 
the navicaiion. ’ ^ ( 7Wfj, tiiap. xl) And bndin|r hmu thi> v^asel 

in where he ipenf five monthii, he ''kgain embarked in 

ancrthcT large tnerrhajitmiiD, which iih»o had on board mnre than 200 
men. Th^- omed pmvjs.ioris For 50 d«>>.’' 

(Sec Rule's Alffit* pysiAp 11, 252-3, Fur difscriprinn of jurikii rn 
oJhcr mediieval writers| for a full nceuunt nf liurnte^ ship- 

btsilding, pnniim-c and mndem, J-errni>, Id2-H. > 

60. Imported . . everything,— Yule, in his AUr.w Pih Uk 
i31), ijuoEca From the Ambgeijgrjpher Wasaaf; "’Ma^har extends in 
leriyili From Quilon to Xcllore, nearly 300 panihuncit along tfie wrai- 
cOBit The oiriodtieji of Chin and Madiin, and the hcautifiil pnxl- 
oct* of Hind and Sind, ladf^n on liij|re ships which they call Junh, 
lUtling like mtiuntaiM with the wJngt of the wind on the surface tif 
the WTitcr. axe always arriving there. J he wealth of the Ww of ilie 




Persian Gtilf ifi piiiiiciiL]i;, wd in part Elir beauty ufid adsiirnmcjit of 
other countnei^ Imiii |ruk luid Khunuan h> far ai R«ni and Europe, 
arc derived fmrn jVtajiKarp which itp ju [tutted as be the key of 
Hind. ' 

iVlarr^o himself (III, xxi lhUs Chula '‘the kmitdoiii uf Maahbtr 
cailed Roll, which is the best and nuhlrst piovince in Indi^j, and w^here 
the bcAt pcark arv. found. ** 

Friar Odnr>c t chap, it > siiys of Thii* kjnt^doni: "‘ fl^e kintt of 
the sitd retriotJ is rnf>sr nch in (told, sJtver and prechu^^ struie*^ and 
and there be the Eairest oninns (pearli> \n all the wnrld/^ 

h I , Pnl^^rmunif u p — f ‘h is is the modern C'eyk^n , According 
m l^ussen Up 501) rhi-s word is rbc iwnsem/W/s#mififlr/47, ^^abodc of 
the Jaw of picty^i'^ that h, the of Gantaim Hnildha. The 

distinction i4 of inrcj-nfu^ *'hy the anriem^’' it wait calJcd TaprMhfzHt^ 
which is the Kan^crit the name ^ven to it in the kiim^ 

The knowtedec coticcrninc lle.ylon which rciched the wmc 
through One-sirrini!Si Fratr^thcncsand Srraho, wai of the iKbind before 
its conversion to Buddhitm under the miJunoruLry T^eii of Anoka. Our 
onrhor Rpeaks of it in the time of its greatest devotiun to tlic new 
religion I w^hich im neigh bori^ the Dravidiaii kingdoms of Boudicm 
India never fully accepted. 

Acconiing to McCnndIc {Jstni/ai /ndup 20^ ihc name 

TuprJiiiSHr^ or T^ivtrjTpu/i^.'p ivajt given by Viw^ho Ic^l the fin^ Indian 
colony into the i^Ltnd, and appljed to the place where lie Urst landed. 

he name meaiiK ‘'capper-eolnred/' compare TSmra^^pit, llte Jiea- 
port to'LVTi at the mouth of the CjangcjL "inie Pali form, 
appears in the ittRcrrptjon of Asoka at Gimar. Anrjthcr Brahmanieal 
namc^ ,/^/hr Rilisana, *‘ifdand cjI Rat'aimr*^ (the demon-king, kid¬ 
napper of l^tl in the RjSmihmta\ is tlifiught by some tu be the origin 
of T&pfvJhvmr. 

Ptolemy notcii that the andjini name wiui iumufiJu (miftaking the 
hrst rwvs ^^dlaiilcs of our author's word Paboiniundu for the Greek 
/WMi >p hue in his own time llle eountry of ibe Sidxr. Cosnuu 

Indicopleu^rcR called it which, as McCrindlc noeesr b 

through the Pili the true Sanscrit name for the UJiUid: SinAnh^-th^fiar 
^hslaod of the lioruf," or lion-like men-herodi. tltis lource 

rpAy he rraced ita other name^ bcreiidlb, Syhilik and Ceylimr*' 

Pliny kiiiiwi t1ie name Pit/tCitmturi/uf IVI, 24> but iippjjei^ it to a 
city "adjoining the hatbor iJuit lies fneinv die anil culb it 

*^the moft bnnmu ciiy in the bJanilp the plafe uf lei^deticer 

containing a popukiiio/i of 20U,hCK)i But there is nu harlHif tuithc 
iiKsurh coaHi of Ceylimr and Pliny wertitr P» Iw CoiiFusing lihi cuy and 
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harbor with the actual position of the island in relation to the ancient 
harbor, now lost, at Cape Comorin. 

In the Ramayana the Sinhalese are referred to as rakshas and 
naj^as^ demons and spirits, not human because racially opposed to the 
Aryan invaders. So Fa-Hien describes them in an interesting passage 
relating to their trade ( Travels^ chap, xxxviii) : “the country originally 
had no human inhabitants, but was occupied only by spirits and nagas^ 
with which merchants of various countries carried on a trade. When 
trafficking was taking place, the spirits did not show thenvselves. They 
simply set forth their precious things with labels of the price attached 
to them; while the merchants made their purchases according to the 
price; and took the things away.” And he found in the capital city 
many V'aisya clans and Sabxan merchants, whose houses are stately 
and beautiful.” 

Cosmas Indicopleustes (^Christian Topography, book XI), tells of 
Ceylon and its trade in the 6th century A. D.; his account amplifies 
what is said in the Periplus, and a translation is appended for com¬ 
parison: 

“This is the great island of the ocean, situated in the Indian Sea; 
which is called by the Indians Sielediba, by the Greeks Taprobane, 
where the hyacinthus stone is found; and it lies beyond the pepper 
country. It has other small islands scattered around it in great num¬ 
ber; of which some have fresh water, and cocoanut palms. They 
are very close to one another. But that great island, so its inhabitants 
say, is 300 leagues in length, and in breadth about 90 miles. Two 
kings reign in the island, hostile to each other; of whom one has the 
region of the hyacinthus, and the other the rest of the island, in which 
is the market-town and port. It is frequented by a great press of 
merchants from far countries. In that island is established the Church 
of Christ, of the sect of the Persians, and there is a presbyter sent 
from Persia, and a deacon, and the whole service of the church. But 
the natives, and the kings, are of other faiths. Many temples are to 
be seen in this island; on the top of one of them, they say, is a hya¬ 
cinthus, in full view, sparkling and very great, like a great spinning- 
top; and it shines brightly, sending out fiery rays almost like the sun 
itself, a marvellous sight. From all pans of India, Persia and Aethi- 
opia come a multitude of ships to this island, which is placed as it 
were midway between all lands; and it sends ships likewise hither 
and thither in all directions. 

“From the inner regions, that is, from Tzinista and from the 
other market-towns, are brought silk cloth, aloe-wood, cloves, 
and sandalwood, and other products according to the place; and it 
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romsrdii fhem tw liioi* »f the uutiiidc, tlui is, to iVLJe. m wJikh 
pepper (ffotTij tu Cullisina, where brass Ft fnand, and sesotiuii w«)d, 
and varimifi fcintl* gf clgth (foritj too, it a [freat nurknt-ruwii J; and 
to Sindu, where the cawor musk is found, and spiketinrd; and to 
Peniia, to the cuLnitiy gf the IHonneritrs, and Adulfsi and in retum 
■I rccciiTfi other thini|s from all rhese places, which it transmits ig the 
inner rejrion^ with Its own products likewise. Now Sindu is the 
iKi'innini; oi India; for the rieer Indust wlikh empties into rhe Per¬ 
sian Ciulf, irpitfates Persiu from India. ITtese are the hesr-known 
market-iowii* nl India: Sindu, Orrhoiha, Calliana, Sibor, and Hlalf 
whieh has fiw ports to wbidi itepper is hroushti Parti, ^lanuarouth, 
Salopuiana, Nalopatana, l^idapatana. And then, at a disance of 
about fis'c days and nishis from the rnainl.titi3, out in the ocean, is 
SiHcdiba, that is, 'Taprobane. T hen a^in, on the mainland, is a 
market-town, Marallo, shippini; conch-she] Is; and there is Kahrr 
itliippine alahantlenum, and then tiie cnuniry from whieh clove* arr 
shipped; and then iVinista., whiel; Kcnds silk cloth; within which 
there is no other Luid, for the tHTeati encircles it on the east 

Anti itr tills island Sieledihu, placed in die midst of India, which 
produces the hjacinthus, receives yoods from all market$ and ship* to 
all, Iteinff iuwlf a vciy cteat marfccL And there eame thither on matten 
of Hade one from oirr own parts, named Soparrr, tvbo died about 
years a^a. And his hietiness (onk him to the island of Tnprtibane, 
where it happened that a v<;< 5 e| arrived at the same time from Persia, 
and there landed tocether those from Adulij, amonit whom was 
Sopatcr, and tlmse from IVrsio. aiTio»;f vvhom was an iimhoHador 
of tile PcrsiaiuL And so, as the custom wm, rhe captains and 
laMtilk-ctors rrccivintr them, hnonahi them before the tina. And 
iKfirit,' admitted into the prr.scncc of the Jdnff, after they fud offered 
the proper humane, he bade them be seated. And then he asked 
Uicm: '*Hmy pus it with your foimtrte#, and how wiih your trade 
and commerce?" "Rxcetlenrly well," tJic) said. Keplyinu, the 
kinc asked, * W ho, ,of your kings, is the crcaieiii and motf power¬ 
ful.'" Without delay itie Persian answered: "Ount ja rhe most 
powerful, ihc irreaicbt and the richest; he is die km;; of km^*; and 
he has ptiwer to do wliaiever he wilk" But &tpaier w,is silent. 
Then said die kinp, "You, Rnman, have you norhinc to jjy?" 
And Sopater replied, "W'hal haw I to say, when (bra man sayi such 
tliinus.^ If you wish to kam the truth, you have hoih kiniK here; 
eanniinc them, and you will see which one is the mem maaniiu etit 
and the most powerful" But ihe tjrc w.is amazed ar this speech, 
and said, “How fiave 1 both fcinus hrre^'' And hcanswereit. 
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Imvr rill- of jtui have ih«? aM cain of ihr «rn? kintt 

Jijifl thf? drj4 hiii» nf rhe «rber» Eliaf Up chc flUlliarrtis^i cftwjare. the 
of tkifhp and you wiKI ^cc rhe mithr And he, 
and ai$cnrini;, hade rfiiit b<3ih he prodLiceil. Now^ the gold cosn 
line, Krighi, and VfcU-iihapfld ^ for rhu* are; rhe Kesr exporred thtrher^ 
and ihc millijrnreie wa% nf ^t^Erand f need hardly not he com¬ 
pared with the gold coin. The king at bneh ahvef^n and 

reverse, and then rhe tJthrrj and held fotrli the gold coin wirK 
admiration, faying, Truly the tLomaoit are magnideent and powerful 
and wise/* And he comnxaiiHed that ^ipaier should be ireaEcd ^vhh 
honor ^ ihar he should be seated upon an elephaor, and led around 
the whole city with dninii., and acclaimed. ThU Kopater tohl me, 
and thoKe alrto from Adul'k!^, who voyaged with him lo that isbnd. 
AeuI when thc^ thin 4 pf happened, aq they lay, rhe Pentian wa^ gready 
iNhamed. 

tjL AJmost touche^} A^aniaH—Our nuthur'a ideas of die ^ 
World in general sife i^iiuklur b? thw of Pornpuniua Mela, with tvhom 
he w fiii nearly contcmpciraiy'i who^e map (reprculuccd on p. IQQ} 
retains ibc old idea of a bakneing southern ‘Continent of the Antkb- 
ihaneii^'* with rhe eastern end of whkh he identihcEi Taprobanc. 
'ITie iVrlpfus does not indicaie quite that e;ttent for Ceylon, but ex- 
aiiaenuit* its 5I1M lenfohb 'I'hc tdnhjsjon rnny^uiie been partly due 
to the grandiloquent descriprions left by the Ceylonese embaasy which 
lisiied tbe Kmpemr AuLiusms. (See Bunbuiy* Hhisry Jndent 
\'iil- 11 . J 

hi. Masalitl* — I’huJ U the Marniia nf Ptolemy, who has j 
nvef pfobiddy the In fKinacrh, la McCtindlr shows, 

the uanie i$ which survives in AIcMUpaiiSn^^ the modem 

iVla^uIip^tuiii (16® ] 1 " N-p HI* ^ E,), until the coniamciloik nf the 
Bonihuy milv^ay thr chief port of entry fur the Dcccan. At the date 
of the Periplus it was* no duality the grmtcjiJt market nf the Andbi^ 
iLbgduni- ^l iiverrucr found it fl, ad) ”die buiit anchorage in the 
iiiiy of Ikiigal, and the ojdy pluce fruin wlheh vcwla sail for Pegu+ 
^iiini, Arakaji, Eeiigal, Cocblncfcuiia* Aleccftp and an also 

for the liJaiiJs of Madaipisi'arp Suni4iiru^ ujid tile iVlaniflaji. 

The teat notes the great quantity of cotton dofb made there, 
bi "J‘^uvcrjitcr's rime ii especially noted fur rts painted^ or peii^ 
cUJrJj t:hi^r^es tlli tiij * Vailed lalrnfndur^ diat a to aai’, made with 
a brush/" He contrasted these fine liaud-pjiinted fabrics with the 
coaise printeij gixkds f mm Benual JTie supply, he ob»enxs, was never 
eqtLil to rhe demitniL 

iScejl-Mj XVIJ, 215, 
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TUc- of rnivcl thmuch the Antlho sire iiDiefi 

midrr ^ SO. Fa-Hkti fr»und the kmcfdom al Dsikjihiiti *'r»Lit tif 
tJte and pftrilnui m mvtmt. There Are difficuhie^ in conrteniem 
with the bur thr^e who knaw haw tn nianA<^e auuU difilcultiE:^ 

and wi^h la firiKreed dmidd hnn^ with them mancy and wiaun 
articles and Them in the kin^. He will »eniJ men la ekcart ihnn. 
'flietie will, at different ihrm aver tu oihei^p who will 

show them the liharTem rcnitcs. *' ( Ihnvif, ) 

62. OostU'^D^. Tills Is the Sajiscrrt l^tuintitu the modetti 
OrisUi^thc * *Haly T^nd af India. ^I'be twiitie apticar^ in the / 
PtirJffjj and die KifmtiyiTftaf as a popuhui?f and pciwerfut caimiry. 
Ptolemy mentienv lilsi? a nvef the rnodern Mahjitadi. The 

ivot>' from dijj reijiiPJi has lone hcen famninL It b tncniioned both 
in the Ala^MAuntfji and rhe /iV^Dtr Pururta, as the ntoflt avxepiabtc 
offednij whkb the “kin(£ nf the OdriV' cnuld take to the Fan du 
soverrlun- l^ Sec also Mltra^ I , tj. ^ 

62. Cirrhadfie^ — This was a [Unrfii trihcp who^ deseemlaiiCi^, 
sbll known a^ Kir^ia, live iti the Monme^ west of Sikkim. They 
are of Turanian raer, with marked Mnntinlian ftaiurcs as desciihed^ 
and were formerly ithdependent and powerful, havirE pravided a dy- 
naist>'af eonKEderablc duration in Nepal. Thrir iocanDii rs noc on the 
sea, &R mdk-ated by'thc text, but iti the ^^llrys of the tflmak^-asi wc 
need only omit the words ''the Connte irendiriE/' casiiy inscited by a 
■mbc, to make our niitJiur's uiformaiion cotrccL The AfahdMantsa 
locatrii them on die Urtibrniiputra. 

T_aMRrn. (I^ 441-450} lully detjrnhiis the Bhota raee, w'hoM; name 
sunivci In the modern Bhuijin. They were allied lo the Tibetanst, 
and inhahlted muidi of Beniral ai the rime of the Ai^an miEmkon. 

1 ’stt i-n numes ten diRefenf tribes, one hcinEthe Kirata, Tllclr niifivc 
eapitaJ was ai Mokwaiiptir In T'ji*icni Nepal. They were a wiiriike^ 
unrulfivaictl, polyinnnous tinec, whose native aiihnl.Nm yielded imper- 
fcclly lo Br4]inmM or Buddhist teachtnE, and w hove nreleit tif relitJi^uis 
rites caused die Brahm^m Hindus la reduce them to the rank td 
Sudras. Hem:e ihe rntiTcmptuou* description of their Ahmv^ihan 
face* » *4iuseless, " IMitiy eallic them ^TrrVfj f. Vlf^ 2 ^ and s^ys 
■%hey Imvc merely bfdrx in their heads in^ead of nostrils^ and Bexthle 
fceif like die btHiyuf a serpent'^ Ptolemy nall^ their cotmiry 

The Kimiu were imdcr-wMid, and by the Ari^i Hindu* were 
called “piirmies."" In the Brahman m>tho|i?iy there a bird of 
\'i*Ju?u, called Ganida* who was a speck! enemy o! the Kifaiai and 
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|jij;^Ei [11* ftS7) rhiriJcd [hiit AEDiy [he Dri{^nA] the l^iiETtc 
pit^ieit lirifi craiteid* in Meddl'd and other Greek i^r[ler$. 

Meipidienns relared the sitory in Eome Jcdilr And repiuvcJ by 
S^tniho ( XV, t, S7): then clei iatcv into fd^k'V, and piAy$llMittllorc 

arc nicn of iivc, and even three vpana in lieitflit* luine of are 

without noiftnld, with only tbvo breathing; orlheea above the inoiiEJn 
Those of three *paiiM in hcittfit wage war wfth the civne^i (dtf^cribed 
by HomerJ and with tlic partridpe#^ whieh arc aa lar|(e M iseoej 
thei^c people txdleet and dciitroj' llie c^tpi of the erai^e:^ wlikdi lay their 
CITE* there j and nowhere cl!(e are tiie ciztt¥ or the yonna erane> t^i be 
bland; frequently a eranc eSrcspe^ from this eouniry wi[h a bwen 
point oF a weapun in it* body, wounded by these people/’ '• 

Thii tribe e>r^C'hiI!y referred lo In one of the Arny^/r t.nilcd 
kintif^r/itmjpii^ whith recounts the cnmlmi, first menTioned tn the A/a- \ 
hervi'een Siva in the of a Kirata, or inuuinneerr and ^ 

Aiiuna. 

62. Bar^ysL—^lliese are dte of the niAftu PurdKa^ 

there mentioJl^^^l as nef^hhorsof the Kirata, and doubtless of lilse race. 

1,1'aylor^ P^mirh an t/tf Se^^Uf/ Paiphtit in JiBuma/ ^ 
cf Jan. 1S47. i 

ej2. Horm-hc^n and Lonfif-faces.— Thiji la no itiienTian 
of <mr author, but was nu doubt told him by some friend at Nclcynda* 
who spoke hy his boot—the Sanscrit ivTiiiiiit^c The Aryans profeised 
the Ertare-it cruTieinpr l<ar the Tibeto-Rurmnn races ar rheir eastern 
frontier,, and their references to them arc full of estairEcratioiJ and 
fable. The Pant Pifratm mentions a people *"iii the riojun- 

Esliut caAr of tndla/ thar is, Jii the liilla on the AHAaiti-Buriiia. Jr^Jllfierp 
called j/ttxKiaihmi. ^^bnrse^lacccL'" 

f Taylor, aPh rf/. r to WDfurd in Jitatk PriMnJttt, Vlll and IX. J 

62. S^tl to bn; CHnnibflls,““HeTtMlonii. noticed suit'll a rusftoiii 
airionjE fhc other Indtans,. living to die eanj*. why arc n-pniads and 
ear rjw desh, wUa are culted FaJa-ans/' Clfl, 99 J ‘"When any ( 

one of the eoramuntiy U sick, wfictliCT it he a woimm or a man, if it 
be a man the men who are his neareiH! conncctjoiis put bim tti death, 
allcEinkr that if he wa^cd by discasrc hi-t f!<^h wctyldl'c Hpoiled; bni V 

if be dcnica chat he i^ wck, the>', not atTf^trin^i u itb Jiim, hill and fea5i ^ 

uprm him. And if a womati be nick, in like manner the women who 
are most imimiLTe with her do die same as Oie men. And whoever 
readies old age, they sarrificc and fea.^ uponj but few amanc rhem 
attain this staie, for before tfsat they pur fi> death rvery^ nne fhkit falls ■ 

mio any distemper/* ^ 



So Tlbiilliifl i.lV, i, 45 J, ^'nidma vleriniiA Phacto tenet An n Fn- 
dxijji;^^ Strabo CXV^ 56quotini^ Mci^aiftheiici' Hccuunt of 
Indian maunuincerg * Vlio c;it the bodies of their reEatLve:</' 

The same prac^tiers were said by Dr. Tiy lor to be Followed a 
couple of ttcnemjtions atjo by the Kuklis^ m Knki Cbin„ n llbefo- 
Burman tribe in tiic Chin Hills W-twecn iunl Hufioa; the act 

and atjed wtre killed and eaten beeanw: of tlie belief that by 
nieans tlieif souls renmined In tlie tribe, njid were preserved from the 
jt^uniea of t-rmLiinilufution into the bodies of animals. 

'Hie name of "'Padueans*' Is probably meant for under 

whlL'Ii they iippear in the Fftni 

ttX Canges^^d br nani:e is applied in the same paraep^ph to 
district, river and town. Hy the dimier Ls meant Een^-, by the 
jiver^ mum tsp^rbJIy the Hiit^hli uiuarji^ but east of Gan^d^i[ 3 ar 
islajid and mir wevi of fr^ as at pruKenL This^ until about the ISth 
century, Was thn largest mouth of the Gancciii die Hii{;hli riixr and 
S^enr island were the ^arrtd placos^ and still retain their aaiiclity. TliLi 
ancient moiJth, the Adi villcd upv stud ihc rrver consftnniJy 

tcndlotf easiward, hnally Joined ha main channel fu tliatof the Bralima- 
putra, emptyinc into the Af ct^hna cKtuary a^ ut prciie'nt t /r?;/. 

XI I, IJ-M .h By the town of CjaEJt;ea is prtdiably ineunE Tijnra4ip6j 
the modern TamluL t.22^ Hi' N., 56'' K.}p wliick sjavc ha luinie 

to rhe I'imni-parTLf river in the Pandya kint^dom, and lo tJlc inland of 
Ceylon. This wai the ica-port of Benifal in [lie Posi-Vedte aEid 
UuddhL-sc periodii, bcinjt frettucntly mentioned in the threat epietk It 
yens ihc port of tlie Banualui^ who trusted io their shi|is/' who were 
conriuerecl by the hero of Kiilidasa^s RffjfAn'ivfmjit* Here rt W 4 $ that 
Fa-Klen jsujourncd two yeara^ after which he eniWked In lar^e 
merchant vesael, and went floalinn oi'tr tlie sea to the aouthweil . . . 
Ep the country of BinE^habu'^ 

Thia Jdenlilicalion, which is SEiptMirted by many schidar^^ seeEiis 
ptefrrabte to thal of Fcriusaon and Dr. Fay lor, vi^ho wnuld pljce 
rimm-lipEi at the modctti SonEttaon -fU' N.» 90" ib 1;I.3» the 
andrnt Suvarnai^rima, the chief p^ifiof I^siern Rental imdenhe Gupta 
Lhnptre and in the middle ayey. Near here wns ^'ikramapura, the 
modern Btkompur, one of the Capitals of Chandm^gupta Vikfaml- 
drr>'a. But iw importance di« not seem to iUue fn^Ett io early a 
penvid at thai of tlic Pcirplusi W'bile it is mi^re Jikely thai the namr 
ol (Janges would have been loealr/ed on tlic sarfed, aJid at that Dme 
the principal, eHiiao'. 

Ejtnibo hiS been accuseii of iiinorance foe feniatiing (XVp t^ Id) 
that the Ganeev ^^dachanfci ils w'Aterji by a siiiielc nmnth, '" Rut bts 




informadoEi prubii?ly rciktts I he rsicein iw which thai itiouch was heid^ 
ai well a£ its prcdanii^uint sm, in his dme 

di. Mabbathrum.— l’bis WJ$ fmm Ihc ECaaem Himnbyas, 
the i^rcatcbt sfiurve yf Supply, nnred tinder ^ tA. Prolenty* ulta, 

^*thc hcfl niHJabatbrum prodiifed in the cGuntry of t]ic 

CirTh4jdH:r ” 

dJ. Gangetii: Hpit^imrd.—Thl^ was probably the tnie spike¬ 
nard* From the HitndlayaSj nnted under § 40, and valued sufficiency 
tifhe j^h^pprd in c^Krtsidenhle quatidly tn Neleynda* where the RctmaiLii 
Fduntl it (§ S6), 

iMiny dcioibri annther kmd from the C•:^n^rs (XIT* 16) u hirh 
" iv airo^cthcr cditdeittntil, as bein^ eiwfjd fnr riiithing^ n bears the 
name nf tzirmfU^ and emim a fetid mltir.*' ThiSt mnnfks 

ip;i. 4llp 4b2p 702), was a t-ariecy nf nr 

allied tn the *"ftard TtM*' of § 30j probably Cytn^fK:£tn/^vttr{:fmmit^ 
"rhese ^^cdca, the lemmi-^tw, i^inecr-^FiS dcronella, etc,* all yield 
arnmatic nilitj, and until recently have been inurb ccMiriisrd. 

Pbny ennfuses ibis erass dst> w ith niiiiabatbrum* whichT he re^ 
itiarks (XFl^ SO), ** h said w i^row in file niarshrb like rbe leuUl.’'’ 

63i P^rls.—^Tlicac were nut of ihebcst qualtryi Dr. d'avFnr 
icnurks^ thuiie skt ihc CianE^cs streams arc inFrrfnr^ hein^ smaU* nFten 
irrcirukr, and ubuaJly rrddijih. 

6 i MiwlLn^ of the finest sort, called Ganmjtit,—J bese 
utc the nnisiiiti v( die Dacca diatrin* the mnst delicate all the 
rsbrici of IndiB^ an uFidcni test af w'bich wa:; for the piece hi 1^ 
dnLwn thruufh a fiiiBer-nn|;. Fmut nxn/ti^ nr were luniic^ 

under which tFie itgimuii knew of tbem^ They Are mniEtuiLed in 
the Institutes uf Utlaim, in a way ro nhftw the orEani/nEiuit uf the 
induiitTy: let a weiivcf who has received 10 p^/af of ciitlun tliiead 

ebe them baefe iiKtewied lo eleven, by the ric#-Wj.ter and the like u^d 
in weavin^^ be whu duev utberwise shal] piay a bne -of 10 /aiwj/' 

Tavtrnirf telEs of a Fcnikn ambassailor wbci fcwik bis Hcwcrcigri, 
returnipa huiiie, » vocoiniitof the ^r/.c of an u^ich^s cn« 
riched with preciuus stonca^ and when tr was upeited a turlmn Wi 4 i 
drawn from il 60 -cubiu in Icnttih* and nf a rau^in m fine that you 
wmdd scarcely know dwE ycTu had it iii your hand/' 

1 he history of ei^on ^innuijg in India Kuca back to rcinotc 
aotirquHy;, heina a^sioeiated with the V'edic yuds or (toddesses who arc 
de^ribed and pictuicd as wcaririE woven ijarmcnEB, The paircrnii of 
such ttaroients, sliowin^^Erear ikillin both wovth and timed de^ijn, arc 
abundantly re|jru<luvcd frotn early temples in Mm mT 
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Oriun, Vol. JI), fr«m whence it ajipears ctniuti that the icsc- 

tile Indnary at tlic time wf die (JhrisUn era was far t» advarire of 
that of any of riic tvcrterpi countries. 

While cotton may jtniBihly have been i^un fiti* in Turfce^mii, ii 
iteenu more likely that it hasaJwayi been native in the Indian ijeiini- 
-Hila and tlwt I he Ar^'an invaders found the raltivatitin and itidusrr)' 
both well esiiddiiihcd. The early fnr examiik, refeitrd prin¬ 

cipally to woolen ehiiih nf various kinJsi some dinibtleva of fine 
quality, swell a» arc kciII made in Kashmir, In the Mjr Fi/ii-i the 
material used in clnihiDj' is not specliied. 

I'he AtakSbk^iir—xn the fhr™—enumcfiies presents 

brooifhc to Vudhistlrim: 

Cloths and skbriS} rhe former tif wool and embroidered with 
Kold, shaivls and brnoadcai the latter maftenand weasel; bbukefs nf 
varlnus manufocnifr by the Abliiras uf GujarSii cloths nut of CDiiiin, 
but of sheep or enat wool, or uf thread spun by worms (silkf), or of 
patta ribres fluid Imeii, or woven^ by fjcythians, Turkhuras and Kaidta.’t; 
lUiUhinus fur elephatiia, by princes of the Kaaem tnbesp lower Beni^, 
.VftHnapur and Clanjam; fine miisltn from pcoide of Canurie and 
Mysore. 

The kSHtSyuna mentions silken, woolen and cotton irtufls uf 
vafioiis kinds. The truussean of Sita consisted of '‘winden stufls, 
furs, stones, fine silk, vc-omenuf of dive» cokrt, princely 

ormiments, and nimptoous CifriiEcs of every kind- 

Hecren supposed the woolen stuffs tn have been Cishtucre shawls. 
W.imanuia mentions a sniff from Nepal. 

The chan;:* of cwsloin as the Aryans penetrated into the hut ^ 
diniiite of the CaiiGea Valley i* sliown in the Uws of Manu, w hieh 

prohibited Brail mansi die use of wooL 

Aside from the priestly caste, however, fine fabrics of iH kinds were 
in use. In aci early pby, the the buffoon inquires; 

“who is that [icntleinan dressed in silken raiment. Glincrintc with rich 
ornaineiii.s, and rollinR ahoirt as if his iimS« were out of iojnif" 

tArt IV, Sc. 11). 

I hens can be little douht that the fine mnslmi of Eastc-rn Bcn^ 
kiiiuvn under such names a* "Testile Brceae**, ** EiTninn Hew ", 
or “ RunninG Water" we« made there befnre the Atyim invasion. 
Splnnine and weuvtne, of coume, wete htnh by hand, and althoutth 
this Indiunry was renewed by the cotton* from Manchester and the 
startme of mills abotit Bombay, this soprrlattirely line yam i* Still pro¬ 
duced in some riuantint*- It ipinnen who supplied the 

finest quality were wid m be reduced to two elderly vionien in die 


village of DliHnirni* ahnmr 20 niilcij [njrtli Ujisr>^Ai hui it H as lhuil|/ht 
that ilic industry miahe Iw mived wish mitvil ot the dcirisoid for 
this fine fabric. 

An incrcitililc ehhohiu of j^atienec and skill iffttrt fequtred in elm 
industry^ resdoEf the linenf'SiN nf the laiirie:, uf[ci! 

dot'Hhed by niciliJ^val and earlier iniicJefs, was m a wlidc picee 
ol 20 yards htn^ and L yard wide tlirnnnh an ordniarj' finiicr-rini;^ 
Tin: best however, was by die, weiu:hr in profiontc^n t« s'sm and 
nuitibcr of Thread,^ It ijc said that 20f| vear^^ atjn a piece uf muslin 
15 yards lone hy I yard wiife could l»e mode sn fine ta wei^h only 
90U ftams^ nr a linlc over 1-10 of a pouud. In lh4U a piece of ihc 
san>e dimensioim and texture could nuK he made fintr ihan 1,(300 
^mins and was valjcd ac ahoiit ISO, A inece of rhu mnidiEi lO yards 
Idn^i hy 1 yard w'ide eould not be wmeia in less than five months and 
the wtirk cduM only be carried tm hi the rainy season when the 
mokf^re irj the air would prevent the thread from hrrakinc. 

At jicveral pbccs in iiortiiwes^efM tridia fine miislins were pro- 
dnceib hue nowhere of quality equal lo those ^if Uencal. 1 hewsalAo 
were shipped weiAwardj appetoiiiu in the jVriplns as rxpora at rlic 
niQuiii of die Iridua^ aikd he llse Golf of Cambay^ The chanitc from 
hand spinning mid weaviiitr (o power Jorims and Sipindle^ nuu^ 

l^radua] as in Kuru|7ef hut W'lis due Eo the direrl Importarion of 
r.urapean fabrics, su that a few months sufficed to destroy the earlier 
InduKirj’ and to lay Uie Way for the modern teKldc inilb of India. 

(Sec Henry Lee, T^r iMmi'qfTfir^ry. J. H- FurneHiujei 

/jid'jj: Bpntbayi 1399j chap, lii T. N. hlukhiujE, jfri Alanvfitf- 

turff JnSh AIm, Th Plants ptiblishrd hy the H S. Depart¬ 

ment of AtErk-ulmre> 1396*) 

6i, Gold mines.—This was probably the ^ild of the Chora 
Nauptir plalrao, hjcated fiom 75 to J50 miles west ol the Ganges 
moutk l*he rivers How big north and tnwt of these hitrhiunds have 
lonij: produced illuvial gold in coiudderablc quantities. ITc dver 
Son, which formerly flriwed Jtito ihc Ganges at the site of the ancient 
capital Pffia/tpufntf the modern Paina, waa called by ilic cLuisiciJ 
writers fram the Sanscrit ^imfljwr^wArt, ^^carrjiiii; gold/' 

{McCrindle, p. 43 j ilic AurannoboaR of § 53. J 

'lltere was also a Substantial supply from Tibet, which produced 
the faiMOus **ant-ftold'* mentioited by all the clasiiicaJ writen iroin 
Hcrod<rtu» to Fliny. As Ikll puiiued out (/tirnHir/ rAf IriiA 

Acffdrmxt lfc^34)i ihe ^^ant-go[d'* was a SanHcrir name for the 

small frafmenrs of aLluvinl gold^ this name was paj£>ted ort| bein(i; ap¬ 
plied to the d^His of thcllbctan mincra, which wereaJ^ referrri ro as 


^riilii)^ The '‘horn of the gold'diuEinc anip" tncfitioncd by Hiny 
to prrsen-ed in tlie (ctuple of ETercuIcs at £ryt1irA-» was a ftoW-min«’* 
pick-aa«, nude of a wild cheep's horn mounted on n handle. (See 
Neividcitui 111, 102-5 j Arrian, Anehsm V, 4-7; Strabo. XV, i, 44; 
Pliny, XI, 36; McCrindle. ATnUnt India, 51.) 

Gold was also bniuiiht into India throuerh the Tippeiah country 
about 69 miles cast oF the Ganees delta; eominii chiclly from the 
river-washings of Assani int!l northern Burma. 

Tavernier notes fill, xvi) that it was of poor quality, Ilfce ih«s 
silk of that couniiy, and that both were leni over land to Chin.i m 
cxchanite for silver. 

In AvKtni, Hall nores, it vras formerly rhe nisroin for the niletil 
ro require tlieir suhjects to w!t>li for told a cenain nuniber of day* 
every year, while recular Eotd-WTOJhrri were rixcd, 

Tippciali inerchjnrs tradinc in D'acca, accordinc to favcrnier 
<111, jcv). toot back “cofal, yellow jujiber. toirnise-shdl bracelets, 
and others uf >ea with numerous round and jniuare pieces of 

the SIM of ouf 15 rr/coins, which ore also of the same tortaIsevv.he1l 
and sfiA-dlicIbf, '* 

"The Aashti wayhinij* Jifiet hnwever, of Srubstiniij.! is "Taw- 

cmier himself states (lit, *vii). See also UjiH, /uTnitmic GnJ^ 
Imititt p. 2.11 ♦ rmd ihc AIdfnpt n/inta cif Mutiammad Kav.im f 1663), Ur 
the Indian AHu^mirs, July, IftSr- 


'Hie coin called mtih IS thouehi by Benfcy to he the Sanseth 
ialita, ‘'numbered.*' There wM. however, a Smith Indian coin 
called kali (Elliot, ^, tit., 137^, while Vincent, quoting Scuckiiu, 
mendwns one of BenEal CuUed tniiait. WiHord Umtd Hinartko, 
V, 269), preferred the rchncd uold called {anika. 

Pliny mentions Hold wn the Malah.ir es3«t (conrinB Ifom *he 
mines of Mywre); but. aa 5Viiii observes (p. 565), qold has always 
been mainly an article of import in India. 


63. Cbrysc l&land (ihe “Eoldcn”),—'I'herc tan be litilc 
doubt that by ihis wits meant the Malacca penioHiJa, known tu Ptolemy 
a* the Anmi CitFuntmt, ahhouch the location "itivt opposite the 
(lanBcs” disposes of a kuiE voyiHe in ruUier tumtnaiy laahion. Im¬ 
mense poU mines of ancierti daw have been discovered in the Malayan 
State of PahanE, north of Malacca, and these are piobaWy the ones 
which Bjve the name of “t-fl'lcii’' to the peirituiula. It mlavywn 
(rum Ghmese records that ships from that country made tfiCTWiriiey 
to Malacca as early as the 4ih century tt C , and perhaps as early a* 
the 12tht while die I'-itcnd of Buddha's visa ro tZaiABSffiSl fwi^lea^ 
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suggestive of the great influence exercised from India over all Indo- 
China. 

H. C. Clifford {Further India, N. Y., 1904, pp. 6-7) gives an 
excellent account of the hazy, yet vaguely correct, ideas of the Romans 
in the 1st and 2d centuries concerning the Far East. * Of Chryse, 
the golden, Pliny has nothing to tell us, and the author of the Pcriplus 
tells us only that it was situated opposite to the Ganges. He speaks, 
however, of Thina, the land of silk, situated ‘where the seacoast ends 
c.xtemally,* whence we may gather that Chryse was conceived by 
him as an island lying not only to the east of the Ganges, but also to 
the southward of the Chinese Empire. This indicates a distinct ad¬ 
vance in knowledge, for the isle of Chryse, albeit still enveloped in a 
golden haze, was to the author of the Pcriplus a real country, and no 
mere mythical fairyland. Rumors must have reached him concerning 
it, on which he believed he could rely; and this would tend to prove 
that the sea-route to China via the Straits of Malacca, even though it 
was not yet in general use, was no longer unknown to the mariners 
of the east. We know that less than a century later the sailor Alex¬ 
ander, from whom Marinus of Tyre derived the knowledge subse¬ 
quently utilized by Ptolemy, himself sailed to the Malay peninsula, 
and beyond, and it may safely be concluded that the feasibility of 
this southeastern passage had become known to the seafarers of China 
long before an adventurer from the west was enabled to test the fact 
of its existence through the means of an actual voyage.’’ And as 
illustrating the state of knowledge in the Roman world in the 1st cen- 
tur>', Mr. Clifford aptly cites Josephus {Antiquities of the Jews, VIII, 2) 
who recounts the Ophir voyages of Solomon, venturing some curious 
idendfleations: “At Ezion-Geber, a bay of Egypt on the Erythraean 
Sea, the king constructed a number of ships. The port is now named 
BereniceC !), and is near the city of Elan, formerly deemed to be in 
the Hebrew jurisdiedon. King Hiram gready assisted King Solomon 
in preparing his navy, sending him mariners and pilots, who conducted 
Solomon’s officers to the land that of old was called Ophir, but noiv the 
A urea Chersonesus, which belongs to India, to fetch gold.” 

It is uncertain what knowledge Pliny had of Further India. His 
account of Eastern Asia (VI, 20) professes to begin with the “Scy¬ 
thian Ocean, ”—that is, the Arcdc—and after some names of doubtful 
origin he mendons “the Promontory of Chryse . . . and the nation 
of the Attacori on the gulf of that name, a people protected by their 
sunny hills from all noxious blasts . . . and in the interior the Caseri, 
a people of India, who look toward the Scythians, and eat human 
flesh. Here are also numerous wandering nomad tribes of India.” 



Xhtf mimeroui ihjjeihhujis from mtu IndiKChina, both 

brfnre anii aftcf tiic Chruitian ei^ir ample p^ciynJ F&r th«^ bcltef 
ihar the i>f Suwth Imita and Ccyflon were m iruthi the PerU 

pluit ihc center uf an •wzti'fe trade wLili the far emplfiy^inE 

larger ships^ and in nnrtiher, ihan ihasc iloiiiii^i: fxtim Kq^jU 

^*hc Eii^reat iniyran''«n froni Gujarat to Java \n the 6r.h ii’entuiy 
A. D., and the rewJrine llindw kinjiduim^ have silreadr 
i»>i and [heir nfrcHie^t ptr^nLinieiiiii remain K*- ili in the ifetnendoij^ 
KuddhkKt temple^ of IturolKieclDr and Erainbansin.- If Clifford ■ belief 
is citrrcci, (Jte ruijis at Angtor-Wat in Cninhodia aft no Icjia di^inc- 
lively of Hucienl Hindu nricin. Of tlicse he iiuoTe?! Kram^’ok Caamier: 
*^*Pcrhap!i nether, in any place, has n more impofiinc ma^ uf stuiie 
been ralaeii wkh ninfo art and vcicnce. ff w^e wnnder at the Pyrii- 
mids u'* u ifiQanhc achievement of liuniaE^ stfi'neth and paueiice, (lien 
tij a iiicnefb and patience no whit Ies4i here we miiM add tieitini;] ^ 


rj4. A t:iidlcd ^VhiS ^—^This can hardly be otUer thiui the 

^eat ^leiitern fiair of China, I’i^tn, am! ' 'ihc city milrd TlijikT'' 
(ijicaiit, pmtiihjy, a* tlit etnttive uf This), wm it* capital, Hn'o- 
j-iHiK, Inter tnown oi S-i:Tian-fii, ctu this Wei river nu* Jur ubovr ii^s 
coniltirnce with the Htnuic-liti, in tlic priaenl pwince of SlnfP-*»- 
TTit* state of T*‘in wa* f<nr centiiricA the m(»t powerful nf the 
Chmwe stawi. and a cuiisUiil ntcnac« tn the impcriiil puwrr The 
Cluiu dynasty, which ruled ffuni 867 rrt 2SS B. C., fouitil iwctl 
harassed in the wc« by the Taiiar trihru, and in the twJ hy rrhel- 
liuus suhiecTs:, the States uf ^Vci, Flan, Chau, I s'isinJ Cli'u ^ ety 
early iit the Hynasj", pcrliap* ifl the Rtb cejitury B, C.,a pturtimirtf 
iheir *».iveiieiea riffhn were resi(jn«l cn tlic prince of I s in, in ctin- 
ilderation of his undenaiSre the dcfcnre of ihe (raniirr atraiiwt the 
Tartars, Thi* ptiligr natiually profiusl 'F’s'tn more tJtan the empire, 
and the princes of T»‘in, ai the aiiiuls put it, " like woUcs or tieers 
wuhed to draw oil the other priMces inf* ihetr ctiwi, so that ilrey 
mijilit devour them.'' The power of Tis’in erew until it o^ crkdjnce.f 
the confederatiLin of taflem flate*, and the imperial power ftsarlf. As 
Tartar territory was conquered it was infotporale'd into the Ts in 
doniiniotw, and llojllf a Ts'in prince became Emperor of Ciiina in 
2SS B. C. 'I'hc creaicMtr*f the ‘IVin monarehs, T*'in Chi Uwjnuii, 
who ruled Ftom 221 lo 269 B, C , is one of thebriuhea namea iit 
Chitiese history, Ti wai he who hetpin the Great "'ail, and who 
pushed the Chinese Irtuitier across the Gobi desert, iitiliiu* Haini, 
under the‘npn-Shan mouniaiiis, hi* outpuit, and thus prrparinc the 
way for direct communkaiion ^vith Haarta. RcEular caravan travel 
between Chin-j triil Bactria ia »id I's have heffun in 188 B- C 


B*it tlie succe^of 'I'iNji had hrtsiiEiit iti own reskcrrinn. h was 
iraelF ^ much 9 Tartar slate ihai if cotiid net cnntmK all Chioa-^ and 
k gave way lu the llan The pnikicaJ irfUKirtaore of the 

Slate waa emphaai/edp howiswer^ hy the firat Han empeforp K^mnmiip 
who femftvcd hia tajiiial frc»m l.oj^ane in Hnnaji m Hien-Yang or 
Sinipnfn in Shetialp the aiicrent TsUn capita], and in order tn make that 
Vftmm location inofr acce^sihle 10 the rem of the empket built a 
great high-road from m 8inganfU| whkrli Is mil in use. 



JUkd6hin^ ^^mlnt^imhy,tnma^Ja^ maetinrtc tWmrn:»l 

MuKuni^ FhlMeliiMa^ 1121 llim mlmgcxi ham J peutsen of * illm pi|kihh| hf 

lUler Wnin» C“an»rrle limStutloni^ W^^hinmnn. 
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The Han dynasty soon lost its outposts beyond the wall, and 
made no effort to recover them until the reign of Kwang \ outi, 

25-58 A. O., who made China a military power and conquered 
Anam, and by his policy toward the Yueh-chi reasserted sovereignty 
over Turkestan. His son. Mingti, began the aggressive westward 
policy which led to the great conquests of the General Pan-chao, who 
led his army of Chinese and Tartars as far as the Caspian, and who 
defeated near Khotan the Yueh-chi king Kadphises, then estab¬ 
lished in upper India. It was in this region that Buddhism seems first 
to have reached China, rather than through Tibet or Burma, and from 
this time China was always more or less directly in communication 
with Western Asia. 

(See Hirth, Jncirnt History of 6’^Vw,—Richard, Comprthensive 
Geography of the Chinese Empire; Douglas, China; Boulger, History 
of China;— Y.. H. Parker, China;— n. B. Morse, The Trade anJ 
f tiministration of the Chinese Empire *) 

64. Raw silk and silk yam and silk cloth.— See also 
under §§ 39, 49 and 56. This is the earliest correct statement of the 
source of silk and of the routes by which it reached the world’s 
markets. 

Silk is the cocoon-secretion of the mulberr>'-leaf moth, Bomhyx 
mori, family Bombyddee, order Lepidoptera; native, apparently, and 
first cultivated, in the warm-temperate climate of northwestern China. 

Chinese legends mention the making of musical instruments of 
wo«)d, with silk threads, under the emperor Fu-hi, (29th century’ ' 
B. C.), while the rearing of the worms and the invention of reel, 
loom, etc., are ascribed to Lei-tsu, known as the Lady of Si-ling, 
w'ife of the emperor Huang-ti (27th century B. C ). Cloth was 
woven of silk, embroidered by the empress, and those of the higher 
classes were enabled to discard skins as wearing apparel. Soon other 
textile materials w’cre discovered, and dyeing introduced; so that rank 
and position were for the first time indicated by the man’s outward 
appearance. 

In the Chou-li, dating from the 11th century B. C., i: appears 
that the Chinese government supervised the production of silk in every 
detail, -and that specialties of design, ornament, and embroidery, were 
already monopolized in different families. The same book describes 
the provinces of China; King-ch»>u, the modern Hu-na.i, had a trade 
in cinnabar, ivory, and skins; Yu-chou, nc.xt o:i the north and reach¬ 
ing the Yellow River, traded in bamboos, varnish, silk and hemp; 
while the northernmost, Ping-chdu (the modem Shan-si) was noted 
especially for cotton and silk textures. It was this province which 


w4Li; in cpumct witli fhc nomad tribes of d'enirni Afia, ihmuch 

hiiJiJv sijlk fir^t nHchcU ihc wcsccrn mdani. 

(Jlirtlij Himrj CMna, 9, 22-5, Ll7, J21-2!. 

7“hc auuQiiit>' of ihc itrlk indu^ m India i% nfic^mtii, but tlic 
woi^lit of o'idcnoe: m be in favor of tt.4iinporra[ioii fniuiiCliiiiMt 

by way 4if ihc lirali iiia|iu[ra vdley, A-^L^Lam and 3 j«crn Denjfiitp^ early 
In the Cbriiftiiiii cni^ whjfc die cukivmioii <i[ naiixc vurtetie^, not 
feeding on mulberry leaves—ibe includlrisi Jnihr^M 

(d’lc modern tsiHir lilk) ; awmii Vfecdniig on kuref ^pceicii 

prinei pally ), und Attofui {feeditti;; on ihi? cam:ir>«il plan! > wete 
probiibEy nil sliniulated by the value of the /Yfri^^^sdk. 

y f Sw Walt, pp. 992-1026; Nf^nr/i/Nifivty, \"|j J75.) 

llac trade in silic yam ^nd ^eU; etutb ™>tcd m NurtJiem India 
soon aber the Aryan invxsK^n. Silk is jiicutioned several as 

eifiB from fyrcitrn ccKinmes, in rhu Afa6£MvrffM, lJ*e aiid 

the InHtiiulcs of Manu ; anti ir mAybe iis^nied tlial s^nme trade ai leaiil 
went farther wenz. Tht Egyptian reCEjfds do not mention ir prinr 
lo the Pensian conquest, and ir u ai, jihs doi^bt, diroueh the empires of 
Dadus and Xenici thac it hrsr rrAi hed the IVlediiemmcan wnriii. 

E 111? siciipiures contain ax Irisi tvro referetiec^ to mIL: 

the of Aeisov III, i 2 Mrems to be rhr Amhie ^rfmh, Kntdisb 

ii silken fibrie; while in XV[, lU Mreniii to 

mean j wiken unx^ie. laiah aliiu (XLIX* U i nientioti^ tlir in 
j niajiEiet ijidicatlna catreme duranee. 

ft kii been suppoKd iW the Circeki learned of silk thiou^rh 
Alexander'sexptsdidnn^ but it profi^bly reached them previously tliiooi^h 
Penix. Aristotk liihi. \\ ibi, 11 ) ^ves a reasonably ewrcct 

McecKuni^ *"It k a cn^as warm which haa horns and differs from 
crdicrB. At its hrsi mt^EamurphiJSii^ it produces a e^etpdiar, llieii u 
bombylius, and lastly a rbrjialit—id! these chini^cs rahme pkcf WJthiu 
aix mi^nths. 1mm ihis animal w-omcit scpoiare and reel nff the 
coccmui and afitru'ards 'H>in therii, ft h said rhac rhis was fivA spun 
in the khnd of Co* by Ikinpliik, daughter of Hbtes. ' indi¬ 

cate* a lEcady imp^trtarHnt taw silk on hobbina before AnAnth i 
time. The fabric he menrinns w-j> tlic famf^us £ 7*4 trjPip or trans¬ 
parent rJuax fwtsven alito at Tyre md chtewlieR: in which 

ante into favor in the time of Can^ar mnd Au^us. PItny mentions 
Pamphfle of Cm, * who dkcnveretl the art of unwinding the silk"' 
(From the bobbini, ntjc from the ci^cocinil "and tpinninit •* tissue 
thmfmnii indeed, she tmghl iml to be deprived of the vthirj^ of 
havtuf; discovered rhe art of makiti^^ tEarments which, w hile they ooi-er 
a woman, at the same time rrveslil her naked charms/' tXI, 2tib 





2M 

He refe-M la ihc budc fatw in VI. W. where he ff "the 

Seres, *rt fimoiut fgf ihe wool ih.H (S found in tlieir forests, After 
steepinc it tn wiler, tlie^ comh off a cofc down timi adheres to ihc 
Iciim} and then to the females «F our jMrt of the world they give 
the twofold tssJe of uumvellUK their icxiurcx, luid of weavinE the 
threads afresh. So manifold is the labor, wid so distant are the re¬ 
gions which arc thus ransaehed lo supply a dres» thmuEh whlt-h our 
bdies roiiy in puhSic display their charms.'^ Compaine l.ucan, Pitir~ 
X, HI, who describes ClcopaiH, “her while hreaMs rnplcn- 
Hem through ihe Sidonian fabric, which, wrooghi in cIdmc texture by 
ihe skill of the IwfeS, the needle of the workman of the Nile hat 
separated, and has looMiicd the warp by stiwchinc nut the web " 

l^lk fabrics of this liind were much afTcrted by men aLw durinu 
the reign of Augustus, but the Fashion wnv considered clfctninute, and 
early in the reign of Tiberius the Roman iscnaie enacted a law “that 
mrn should uot defile themselves by wrafitia camwnis wf 
(Tacitus, Jnruj/i, 11, HkJ The cost was enormously higllj from 
an account of the Emperor Aisrcliuu we leirn that silk was w orth its 
weight in gold, and that he neither used it himself nor allowed hn 
wife to pwsevi a earmem of it, thereby setrinc an cMimple apamst the 
lusuritHis ttslct that were draining the empire of its rctuurces- 

Plmy irduiles it )n his list of the "nmsr valuable productions ‘ 
(XXXVH, 67 j; "the niom costly things ihai am cathered from wees 

are nard and Seric tissues/' 

Pliny ' XXl, 8> speaha of uiher uws (or silk: “Lioiury aruw- at 
last to such M pitch that a chaplet was held in no esteem at all if it diii 
not conahil etitirely of leave* sewn ti,g«hcr with the needle- ,\lorc 
recendy again they have been imponed from India, or from nations 
beyond tint countries of India. Hut •* « looked upon as the most 
refined of all, tn present chaplet* made of iwtd Jejves, or rise of silk 
of many colors steeped in tintt«ent»- Such U the [iitrh tn whirh the 
liixuriousiicss of our women has at last arrived 1 

Anionaboih Greek and Roman wrilets then! WM Htme confusion 
iMrtwecn coRon and silk, both being ealted “tree wool /'and hahHcius, 
in his translmioti of the Periptus, omits silk aJio£ether, con-idrrme 
riw tnjtenal, yam wd cloth alike to he Turkesan cotton Uol 
althtnigh iheiK accounts riT in «imc dciiiits, Pliny is sufficiently con cct 
in bis dcMripiion of cotton- He disU.i|ui^hrs the wool-bearing trees 
of the Seres front ihoic of the Lidkfi>( XIV, 4 ^ anddeiciibe:. thecut- 
irjii shrub, with its "fniit resembling « bearded nut, containing on the 
tiivide a (ulky down, which is spun into threads, the tiwuc nude from 
which ij superior to all othcri in wliiteaes* and softneis” (XIX, *J, 


^^hiJe his jccdynf the silkworm is M ieasi wirhm mchi of ihc fl-^fth^ 
:ilihrry|i;littin[ *rt near IT asS Arismilc's: 

*Ai hm Usey tt-^miic the uf siiudl bmterfEles wiijs 

linked bullies^ bul soon afierj beijii^ onabk lu (iidu4:c the coldii 
throw out brisil^ ludr^^ mjlJ iwsurne ^Ju]tc u thjtkci^ttt HiiaciHitUic winici 
by njbbin^E off ilie down ilmt covers the leave^^ by tlie aid of die 
roiitfhrktss of their feet. I'hh they cornpres» inlo biiil^ by ciudiii^' it 
with thf ir claws, and then draw it out at id hari|f it between the 
brapehes rpf the trecs^ making it Hue by contbiitijt Jt out uj it were'^^ luM 
of all, they take and mEI ir round their bodyp thus fonniniE a iie^ in 
u-hii~h they are enveloped. Ir is in this state that they nie iakei^ 
after which they are placed in earthen vessels in a wann pluLer iind 
fed upon bran. A peculiar sort of down soon shoots fortfl upon the 
bt^dyv on beint: clorhed with which they are i^ent to work up4.in another 
task. 'Phe rueadiut which they have begun to fiirm are renilercd soft 
and pliable by the aid of water, and arc then drawn out into tfiteiiJs 
by nit-aiia of a npindle made of a feed. Nor, In have the nieii 
even felt ashamrd rn make use of ^rarments fumied of this inaterial 
in eDciseuuence of thetr estrenie HabLnevs in summery for ko tjready 
liavc fuannenc deprrcrated in our own day ikiat so far from wearing a 
euinuu^ a carraent even ts foiuid to be too heavy.'" 

iSee idsQ L^uuien, I, .^t7-j2Js Hl^lSr "^'ates* Trjirfnnum Jn- 
iif tmrim , } 

The reeling of silk from the coiraans was confuiied iino a comb* 
inCE of down from the Jeave^^ liich li;id also a basis of Truib+ hut w.is 
the cause of the con fusion w ith cotton. Compare V^rnit, 

Ur 121;—"'Velleraijnc ut foljk depeceini Eenuk Seres. ** 

Pliny Anally divunguisiies between the two Hber> In refemnu to 
Arabian Cotton (Kil, 21 f: "Wes that bear W£Kd, hut of a diffcrcnl 
namre from ihowr of the Seres; as in thcie trees the produce 
nnihinit at aU^ and indeed might very readily be taken for chu$c of the 
vine."" 

I he word "^dlk'" IS Ircim a Mongol can Dii(Einah j/ri/i, meaning 
vilk; Korean j«v Chines* tn\ Hence ihc Greek I^rin irr^r^ffr- 
ttonl thi* word the name Srfri h iii applied lit tlie peoples ihrough 
w how! handj the prmbscr tame; by which muiit be ijndcrgJcH>dK not 
the Chhtese thcruaelvcs^ but rather the I'urkisii or Tibetan interniedl- 
4irie>. I hat the word wa!^ loosely esicnded to cover mi:rsi of Ko^eni 
,'V>ia k undeniable I hut Ptolemy diHtrnguEsbei the Isaiah the 

Simm, while the Penpius gives nearly the eorreef form^ T^iir for 
China pmper. 

Phny has a curioiLs moitore iff ^jes and Cirrhadz in his Stjrifif 
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(VII, 2 ), whsjsc ilut-nrtiicd \loni:ul4Jiti far** he tles^rihiis u havme 
"mi-rrly hole* itithpir fauei insIrjJ of nosnil#,'’ ktid whurn liecnn- 
nects with nn allied race, thk Astomi, "a people wlio have no iiWMthi, 
wlui live an the easern ifide ui India, near tlic ifjHjrcc of the Gaiii'c^i 
iheir bodiet are rnuch and Inuny, and they eovtr ihemucU vs with a 
d..vvn pliidird from the leaves of tree." Hv« he show; *nmc 
knciw]i?dcc uf tbc silk trade tlirough Assam, 

Amniiainis Mircellinw; ( XXtll, vi) Ims more kiwwledce of the 

Sercn: 

M-, the ilisiritt* uf the twi> Scytljias, m ihc eastern 

side, is a tui\L t»i>unraiiis whkh itirmund Scrita* a conmpf cujisid- 
eruMe both for its ewent and tlie fertility of its soil. This tribe on 
their western side border itn tlic Scythian*, on the notrh and the east 
they look toward snowy deaertst towanl the Simtb they «tend as far 
AS India and the ’ 

(,7. “'Hie Seres theniielveB live guictly, always avonittic amts 
and battlest and sw ti**® « pieiaant to inijaeraic and vniiet men, tliey 
Civc trouble ro none of their netchbors. Their clintatc is a^rej^k 
and healtbyr the sty «rene, ilw btveMS tittle and Jtlicious. They 
have ninubrrs of shinins Emves, theirwsof which tliton«h contHiued 
wateriiiB produce a etop litc the IUre« of a sheep, which the nuUv« 
make into a delicate wool, and spin into a kind of rine rltnh, formerly 
ronfiited to the use of the nohles, Imt now promralile hy the lowest 
of the jpfoplc withuut dtsrinason. 

6K. “The nattvei thcmselve< are tlw most frutal of men, rule- 
vaiint a peaceful life, and shunning the iwviety of other men. And 
when strangers cross their river m buy ilirg ckth. or any other of 
ihetr mercJitmdise. they imerchanee no c*nTrsation. but «Ple the 
price of the anklr* wanted by nods and signs’, and they aie so modest 
that, whik scllinc ibeir own produce, they nevEr buy any foreiEii 
wares. ” 

But to the GwcoRuman world the Sere* were a peop'o “ 
uhi^uimuj. as the subjects of l'rr6ier John in the "ilddle ages. The 
ChJta* of Miikbur f &ri in ffinhalese mtwdhsf see p. .^091, and evert 
Aiiwir and Miwira in Souihcfti Arabia (see p. I4bi u ere tdmtrfied 

wiTh them. ^ 

CofiCcminE ttic bn^ sirycEli;i uf the emjrefurl :it tonitMiuiupb 
with the SM«niJ nmnateha In Btfsk. over the evcr-incre«mg sdk- 
trade, Lulminatirg in the romantic succeai uf the Chnfian luunfc* 
who succeeded In bringing the jealotuly-giHiided eggs to Justinian, 
hidden in 1 bamboo cam. thereby laying the fmindatim. ‘'f ^ W"'- 
culture of Greece ami the Levant, see Beasky, A/*dtrM 


lit 

(M/nj^rvpAy, V'qI- —‘Hijyd, da CsTmofni du Lcmftl an 

, D^Anville^ Rf^'^A^Afifkji^pA^ufi tt utr fa ^i^ur 

4N/ior/ (176£) in AlhtsMtvi d^ f dts ImcrfpHifm ft If 

fjtisrtjt S7.1-£i01i-“RcijiaiidT ff 

di / Amptrf iiiiv f jfm Ori/rtt/rfe pffidaaf /r/ prrmim drcfn 

Ji thfid^auf. 

u\^a Hicbtlinilrni CAtm, I* thap. S,—^Jtcin, Safid^nrit'd 
ffwfn tj" i — G«n^., fWiiArm^jct' tM Di/msi dfi If yhAattdtii, 

4%-51 I p '-Sfieckp, Hiiudifit^fifAkAi^^ da I ^ = Ltrluumcay, | 

tf Pi^minikn dft MhKtm Jh C^minn da Aland/, 1^ 

—Ljl)clKiy> Hif^rf if A/^irAatit SAippifig and Citttnur//^ I i— - 

jVLyf* rififi' Himd/ii££scAkAi/^ U § lh \ — TcMverp .1 

^ifi/trnt itfij;-rapAyf 2&1 ^ — Bunimrj', Himry// Jnd/itt frrt'jfrij/i/ii, I. 

565 i IL 1^6^ (>S3;—EilmunilUf Budd/ihf and CAn/tian Cap/It, 4th 

iTft , trtiiroclitcii-nn. 

i'i4. Tlirougli Biictria lo Baryg^UDa. Tht^ ^M■^^knd travel ^ 

from the \ cUmv River m Eaurra^ Rrnt intfEiiui^lp ptiulbly^ f^rJy in ^ 

tbk^ 2d ccfitury H. C. and tJitMi tihiimeied fur nearly iwo ceniurief, ; 

lolicnved iwo rtiiiif:^. '1'hs: eoHjcr, and I h r Chinese the mniHL im- i 

poftani hceaiLdC ic Jed to the Khutan jadr-tlcrld, w^a the or 

^^sniithtTn way/’ the KCa^L'Si tif ivhlrh maybe traced an the map a« 

hAUiWi.; 

Suiicaiilu^ Lanchowfu. Kanchow^ ^TiifieiihfMcm» Ansichox^j l^p * 

Nur 'Fsiemo Uhe Jfmr/ttt id The Grwks ? wJi^ere tin? roiiicfl divided. i 

'Fhr Xnn-/i4 follau‘ri1 \JHiih uf ih« l atTiTi Rivtr to Khuiati tmd \di- 

kartdf ihrncc ovrf ihc Fatnir^ ami wesitturd to the 0\m and jiai-ita. 

*rh» was fh« earH?« fimtc npaticd hy rhe Chmt^e army imder Ban 
ChaOi bcinti cleaned in 74 A. I). 7’lit second the f^i^n or 
’^loithetn Way/* fudlowcd ilie ftaoic cemrse fmm Sirittanfi.i lo 7^iemO| ' 

Uience Tionh of the Tarim thronjih Rathe and AkHn to Ka^h^ati aijel 
<ivcr the trcmcfidtMJi heighrj of ihe I'erek ro the jaxartefi and Samara 
omd-, Iticnce a rmne led southward m Ikcira^ while another led 
suiithwestward more direcEly so Aniiochia Maiviima (\ler\’ > 'TliU 
seeoiid nuiJic was opened hy Ban Chao in 9+ A. D. j 

A %'arbjiL id tJic F^J-h led from Yamcnliifcxi Hanii^ Tnrfan 
and Khancharp mccdnc the above route at Kuchc ; thi!i wan pn:|erabLe i 

in M'^rnc respects, Uein^ duae to the misunrains, hut wa^ Euhjci-rrd to 
cr^nanuit attacks by the avikcc Tartar tribes, Harrsi especially beluga J 

storni-celiter in the Chineic annals, and an Important omiXkHr fiiir the * 

defenirvt of the main rmite. AmKhcr variani ted from Tiirfan through ^ 

The 'I'lan-shan in Hnimm and Kuldja^ ihmce hyihe III River .iitd 
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ITiis did 


north d( the moiwltain* tr. TaiKkentt, Ihikhani nfid Men?, 
not ticciiinc imfvursflnl liEitiS lattr. 

The itrncral lopoEmphy "f tkese T.irkoaan r«uie> is shown by o 
msaaiic Aiitial* mimed h> Riththolen (1. 

from Suinishm* Julien »>r U, pnp " ^ ‘T! 

dtt titerapAn // ./« d/is?ri>wi tJ/wrt, In Joitnta/ Scr. 1\ , a ■ 

vm. 1846, np. “ Mhw>. 

'‘Hj/.rtT ii hounded o« the tist bv ihe hamerit ..f 
w.d and oil d« west by the i Mamir*'. Ihii 

the TsuHl-fing is the untik ftom winch the Bteat miinntaiin-lttnucs 
branch gut, which eneK>se the dhlriei lui the tiortb and the iwuth. aiid 
lhe« same ranees bound the dtHrtcliflf AW-/n a..d ««the wi.ith 
^,,.3 north. ■■ Anti attain; “Tl.c land alone the i , 

Is called «.d lh..r aloni- the » f ki called 

rri-ltju. Unth thcjie profinccs Uc in ihc wjuth of - 

Ws,.^ cjnenda 6006 ft (mm ea.s[ n. weai, and HhW fi ftu.n w-mh to 

' '"**'rhat is, Tihei and Syiuaha had uo pan in the tnrttscontineinal 

silk-trade in Roiiiait uiiieii. i i 

This Central Asian tnide-n.i.ie was Br« compreheivswely de- 

scflhed 1.) Marinas ul Tyre, s..mr mo Kenerw.ons later i^n the 
I'enplus. Ill* iWemy, and *a.d t« be 

t««,d on the mrte* of a Mac^ion.nrt «|k.merchan, named Maes 
wli,.*e Rgman name vt« Tkiannst who did nm perfuiro the whole 
M repent, wh.r he Imrned of Turkman Iron, h« 
nr rradinw a-aoebiles whom he inrr at the Umir,. I he route, lie 
heiran at the Hay of !.*«- in Ciliebt. etPS^d Me^poom.a,^ 
Syria and Media, lu I'chatana and the Caspian Pa^; throutth Pai^ia 
and Hvicania, m Atinochia Mareiana (Merv > 4 thence thrmieli Aju 
mio Bactria Thence the route passed tlirmiirh the nmununimm 
ermntry of the Comedi, and through the temtory of ^ 
"Stone Tnw-er,' I he station of those merchants wh» t^de with 
Seres i l ashLtinrha.i, m Sariknl, on the oimee A Kiver m the 

Chiroe I’amirsi a fnrtified f.otn built on a t-reat rncky traa that 
nse, from the Ti«h.h.mbash valley, at the cunvert-ence nf 
The Oxm. the Indus and the Yarkand- See hteiri, *p. <»r J J 

Thence in the Cash XKa.b(rar I and ibtoi.Eh the ouii^ ot ihj I 
curl, until after a severt-monihV iouriiey fmm the 
ihe mefcbants arrived at "Sera Metropolis, the City ““cd ^ 

ol tlii^ Ptriplui. n H * 

Bj too literal an appUcation of this «vcn-inor.th* pmrney 

both Marinns and IhrJemy were Jed info i-rave error as .0 the l.mct- 
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tiidinal cxtHfisirtn fif Asia; but ihr evidence qF iJirect fr:idr between 
Rnme and China k remarkable. 

TKc fim pan eyt the route ¥vu> iti iiiufely dcKtibi^d brJnre our 
diithiir'^ iime^ iu the Almmftfs of Uiiluru^ of Cbar^sf .‘^pa^iiL 

This rtaure of Maei the Miiicdusiiiiii followed veri^ [learly the 
same direction a^ the Chiuesc AtfWii, uFter led vine liiLtrd, crtjssinc 
the Pamiri dia^inaUy to Kuidlifar^ on llie/VjVjffj hoi rhen turaiui£south- ^ 

ward thfoutrh Yarkjuid to Khoiuji, mid in pdiSFinif "Tha^uta'* tonic a , 

more Hoiithcrlyp and alsio a mure diteet route than the itselt, 

which It joificil half-way between Lup I^'or urid the Ikilun/ir (tha I 

*"rT\Tr of the Hionij-iiu'''): cast of uhicli dl three fimlrs ivere iden¬ 
tical 3S far 3A Sini^anfur 

I, See map to faec p, 50(1, \'oL I, of Richthofen'^ CAina; —Stleler's j 

inap> 61-2;—Siuiiford, Ji/m iff iAt CAmnr Mmpirt^ ] 

12^ 15, 19, 21;—LunsdcU, CAhm CA^rrm /VvL 11;—^Stcin, 

h'lV., cliup. V. juid map. 1 J 

At 15actru tliw overlRml tniJc-roote bnwiched foliowjiiu ^ 

we^^ward ifiruuuli the Purtirtiin hiif hknds to tlie ICuphratea, or SHJUthw'iii il .] 

lo fhuiiimir die CuhuJ vullcy, die Khyber Pua^ a4iil the Indu^ I'turii j 

tfie liiifliway of the Mnurya dymitty led thfoogb ibc Hanjnti to ilie j 

Ciiplmi at PaUbothm, with n bmirch from MnUiurii soodiwairdi^ fV^tene ! 

And die* Deccan. The route down the Indua to Iti mouth wa.^ le^a | 

impurtunt owin^ to the character of the tnTrei li^'inc on the lower ■ 

reucbeii>. I'his h indicated by the textt which Jtayi far more of the i 

produce ciirned by llte overlai^d n>utc to Har^'ipxa than of thoie ^ 

Cuming , 

Vet u p;irt of the Chincue trade was, appamirly, localfacd ar ihe 
tuoiJtb of the ] Ildus. ^V'liile the valuable iiilk cloth wenr to * 

the yutn, or tlire^d, went to BarAtirL^um^ where h was exchankicd for 
a ptuduct ulwaj’S mure Jiighly valued in China iliaii In IfuJia namely, 
frankiuceii^; ihe white intense, or rA'^ri w^hirh Ma-rcn Pole* ^ 

stilllound ill extemive use in China under the name of **mitk prr- 
funie-" Thk is not listed in rhe Periplus among: the impons ar nfher i 

f iidiaii ports, uod evidently found ita way up ihe fndus lo PeurolaL>n% 4 

iifid Ihu!iru, and tJience to China, 'fhe silk yam^ in renirn, wcrir m I 

Arahij, where it was used in makincr ihc embmidcred atul silfc-^hija ^ 

fiibriL's fur w hicJi Arabia and Syria were so famoujt in the Roman ^ 

markeL ] 

i 

Cuncemijifr the fraokineense of the Deir^kBahri reliefs Mr 
R. K. Drake-Hrockman writes again from nulliar, St^t. |H, 191U, that 
ihc eatilr »bnivu in those nehef^ are nm the Innntied Ciiiik peculbr lo 






jn 

SontsiliUrd (uid Jikewise to much of Africa, Mada^BiMrar wid 
Wesrrm India) bui this ardinaiy iJt** w'itttmt tiiimpsi wbicb an* 

bned in Souihern Arahia and Scjcotra, , ,. , j 

**Thc catilr of iheae regiotis and in fact tits ivhnlc of Liallaiatta 
4 iid Souihern Abyssinia arc all the humped yaristy. 1 have tmvsIW 
FuIriyeMcnsivelylnthcjcreBioiisand have hetisr Mert the non-humM 
breed, and very much douN tf they ever existed m these drred^up 
parn. M the hump is to these trank what the camel'a hump i* to the 
camel, a sort oF stonJimise, Besides lliis, fanla are mm in bomah- 
hmd proper, mid it is improbable if they ever extrted in yrcaier nuin- 
b€r?« or were expofte^i/" 



V«. Uf l-Uet pmery gnunnentrit -Ith liun.[»d > mm l1m 

M»d**piJ»r*r iinllcctlmi in iW Cflffimmiil Miuettni, yltiUJtlpbnk 

This is one more proof that the Putn t-ixpediiion did i,ot make 
terminus on the Somali coa«, but must have cone to the P^« of 
Dhohtr, nr possibly ««*»* 

dency of Dhofaf. fhe loeali/a.i.m of the island <1?'^ 

XII tth dytiaiity i*le^ ami the iutreni^-lwMl Virc». 
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Socotra, makes that an interesting: possibility; but altogether the scene 
on the reliefs is more strongly suggestive of Dhofar, the Sachalius 
of the Periplus. (See also pp. 120, 141-2, and 218.) 


See Ptolemy, I, 11-12, V^I, 13; Dc Guignes, S//r les liaisons ct 
U commerce des Romains avec Us Tartares et Us Chinois: in Memoires de 
t Academie Ro\qU dcs Inscriptions et BelUs-Lettres, Vol. xxxii (1798) pp. 
355-69; Remusat, Remarques sur P extension de P Empire Chinois du cote 
de tOccident (1825);—Lassen, I, 13-14, 11,519-660;—Yule, Cathay 
and the JVay Thither', —Stein, Sand-Buried Ruins of KhotanGen. 
AI. R. Haig, The Indus Delta Country-, —Richthofen, China, V'ol. I; 

Vincent, II, 5/3-618; A^Ierzbacher, 1 he Central Ilan-Shan Aloun- 
tains', — Bonin, Grandes voiescommerciaUs de P Asie CentraU; —Manifold, 
Recent Exploration and Ecojwmic Development in Central and IVestini 
China (with map) in Geographical Journal, xxiii, 281-312, Mar. 1904; 

Gcil, The Great IFall of China; —Keane, Asia, I, chap. v. Col. 
M. S. Bell, in Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 1890, de¬ 
scribes his journey of 1887 along the entire Central Asian trade- 
route between Kashgar and Peking. 

64. To Damirica by way of the Ganges.— This was the 
route across the Pibetan plateau, starting in the same direction as the 
7\irkestan routes, from Singanfu to Lanchowfu; branching here, it 
led to Siningfii, thence to Koko Nor, and south westward, by Lhasa 
and the Chumbi V^alc to Sikkim and the Ganges. The route from 
Lhasa by the lower Brahmaputra was little used, owing to the savage 
tribes inhabiting it. There were numerous other passages into India; 
a.s for instance, a frequented route by the Arun River through Nepal 
to the Ganges, or by following the upper Brahmaputra to the sacred 
peak of Kailas and the source of the Sutlej, or continuing through 
Gartok to the upper Indus. But natural conditions, as stated in § 66 
of the Periplus itself, made these routes through Western Tibet 
almost impracticable for commerce. 

This was the route which later became the great highway of 
Buddhist pilgrim-travel between Mongolia and Lhasa. It is best 
described by one of the few white men who have ever traversed it: 
Hue, Recollections of a Journey through Tariary, Thibet and China during 
1SJ4^46. ^ 

The Chinese Buddhist monk Fa-Hien spent two years in “the 
country of Tamalipti, the capital of which is a seaport . . . after this 
he embarked in a large merchant-vessel, and went floating over the 
sea to the southwest. It was the beginning of winter and the wind 





Wi* favoRiblr? and afirr fwiirtwn day*, day and niciH, they 

came tAj ilic cfiu«iry of Siiiijliala.’* (TVniwA, i;Ka|p, KxsevHi.) 

’*l’u Damirica" came iHe easicfn diipiiinv, acfnndine to the 
icxti that j»T the Chert bajchwateri were a mcetliie-r«'«' for the trade 
from the China Sea m the Gulf of Swr*. Oar author did not meel 
thcDc vessel*; at NcleynJa, because the same (luinsoon that hrouKht 
then) tvould Have taheii hlo) away. 

Mitrcn Polo tells u 3 somethine of this trtde in hisdayf lll.xxv); 
"llieie is it) this fcinedom of Melibar a prest iiuauSty of pepper. and 
triiiKCr, and cinnaraoii, and turhii, ind of Jiuts of India, They also 
msuiufav’turc very Jeiioitr .tnd beautiful hueJeram*. The slitps that 
conic frntn riie cast hrin* coffee in baUssL 'fhey also hfinf- hither 
ciotlis of silt and ijold, and sendels; idto p-ld and silver, duves and 
anti otiicl' fine 

Sri; lluldich, Vin tht d/rwwTSfft—Rocthill, Tkt Lan^ <{f lif 
Sven ffcdiii. (-Vwfnt/ Aik Tiitti Waddell. 
id Youiitihushsrid, Tht iinjmpiiimi fiiiultt tT dr VfArl 

MiifiM., in Cazrwpkktil ./«jW, s)t%v I9t)5 i Crosby, Tiki Turk 
rt/do; Candler, Tk IfinkfsHj; Wen/;—IJidon, IMia, an.! Tk 
iy'77#rr; --^iafar i;hsuidrt Dos, Jmiiiij tt Uaia ttatt Oft/™/ 
Tiitrii —l-iiilciiale, -/ /tunm nmv Y7if/r- l^cw. k Tiktnn/ICiiaiu 
7mi«0)tri^Carey, .Mvirtfl™ k jf7#rr{ - SandbetEr 'I’k IkpUmikH 
^ Ttkii Tuybikolf, WflW tifk Lnftrat Tikt tSitiitliKiiiian Rr(>ort, 
—PTjcs'aliitl, ,I/o(j(w5w, ik 7(orr«/ (kuntn, mA ik ^iitdit 
tf Karikm J/irr:—ShetrinE, ff'nttm Ttki aoJ ik BriM HerAirknA. 

M. Few men ttontc f fom there, and seldom.' I'util the 
sahjntfaiioii of Tarkfiiran by China, travel and trade overland were 
namrally hasirdous TIse mutes throiich Tibet and upper IhlfM 
w'ere never so aclively used as those leadinit thiwich the Puinif*. l or 
this, racial and (opofirtphical rcusons wefe alike responsible. 

Secljissei), U 167*9 i—Kenip, Tk Ciha-, also, (or a 

most ujieful (uid detailed accoorit of a recent joiimey aloiut t^e littfc- 
mivcllcd huniiesc route, R. F. Johnsjon, fnm P^tmi W \hindaki. 
Another ilicory, ouilincd by KinHsmilt f Tk Mmtit wW *k GiUm 
Ckrtbttfu^ and irnirm Ttkt wiA id Frtinatiri, in kanitii ^ tk tkxa! 
AtiittkSiktij, China Branch, x,v»v and sGctvii), and I'ciTicii de 1 j- 
coupcHc fin his introduction to Colquhoun's ik hkcaiei 

this entire irafGc in upper Bumia) identifyinvr Thiiiie sviih Tkatm, 
the Buimcye form of Hscn-wi, or the Northern Shans, and w'ith 7tm. 
the name piven hy Marco P-do to the Chincie province of Yunnan. 
tSee also Rocher, /-» /VstVirr.- Ckiktt At fWwn. f Hot whatevet 
may he the relation of Ptolcoiy v .W and Cosnius' Vbeww to Rurtmu 
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it may be asserted that the Thinae of the Periplus had nothing: to do 
with that repon. Silk was brought thence overland “through Bactria 
to Barygaza," that is, by the Turkestan route. Why ignore the 
ancient center of the silk industry, Singanfu, to find a fancied similarit}' 
of name in a locality never important in silk production, separated 



Early Chinese Buddhist 9-storied pagoda: compare illustrations of Hindu 
and Abyssinian types, on pp. 64-5. From a model exhibited in the Commercial 
Museum. Philadelphia. 







frrtffl ihc silk route by 1000 wiles of ihc moirt difficult loveltini: in Aftia, 
3 nd ml certainly scnled by Shan tribea until x-mo wnturirt liiirr than 
ihe Periplun? The theury is manifestly impracticable. 

With tJic rise nf the Kushjui dynastj- in the north west, and iheif 
relaiinns tuwards their former hnnte on the Chinese border, tl was 
luiiiral that tMtnnnunicatbn by the Turkestan rntites jthould tm- teasr. 
While the tiiilintey successes of China did nW hcEiu until 11 h. I h, 
it is known that the Chinese Emperor Minc-fi ‘who roWcl from 58 
in 7SJ inuod.jred Buddhism tmo China by the Invitatinn of two 
Indian Sramani'i, Kasyapa Maianca and llharana, who arrived inji7 
A- IJ. ('["akafeusu, lnii'oiiucriDn lo hlir df l-tiiim;* p. 

Before such an tnvttalion there tnufl ha^e been considenthle actiiity 
on the part nf mitskmarirs, then » now the forertuinets of ci.mmerce, 
'File test seems to be describing enndition* prior tip the jountey 

of tlie biamanai in 07 A. f >• .. , u 

As con.rn'aiiiK with the knowkt!(>e, of lack «f it. which the Ro¬ 
mans dUpb)'eJ concernmc China, the lollnwirn: account of Ronian 
Syria, pjfficularly the ilisriict of Aniinfh, nkeii frmii Chinese annal* 
of altntxr the name date as the Pcnpliuf. is «f inierai. {Queued 
from flirth, C/iiitif ti'i'f Orimt. ii 


ANNAIJ) f Jl- THE HAN |)YNi\STY UF CHINA 

Chaptia W 

f ‘‘Wrn-iwn-rfii," furrlfy lirri/tw VWflf M t^Btrry 77.. 

If mi ^falntfinz A'""/ * 220) 

The hnl -Irtiiiltil Mtoapit nf tht RomM Empire firatilafil tn tl-E 

il,;^ Itrnunt dEWtni:BK Ron™ SvT^tt uid iM api™! Atitiirfli, ind hn'ie 
Imp! Uii llie rt|wrt Ilf liiE Ambauador Kiu> Yipif, A. 17 

(I) 7'he cmitlUy nf Ta-ti'iit is also called Udirt i.lJ'kinji anJ, 
as beini; sttuated on the western par* *f the tea, U> r. 

'■country of the westrni part of the sea'' J. (2> Its irrritDry- «ni«.nfs 
to se.entl thoumnd A, O) it con uin* o%« four hundred eili^, <4) 
and of dependcnl Stales there are sevcml rimes ten, i S> Fhe ic- 
fences nl cirici am miiUt of «one. W The postul stations and mik- 
stones on the rwds are covered with plaster, i7i There are pme 
and cypress trees and all kinds of other trees and plants, f «) I he 
petipk are mueh hem on ai-riculmra ind piactke the plariti«,£of trera 
and the rearinn of silk-worms, («» They cut the hair of theu heads, 
(lU! w-ear einbroidercd dothine. flO nPd ilme m «i«ill camajcs 
^.LLvered with white canopiest iU) when in or nut they bra* 

Jmtns and hoist fiac*. hantiers. and pcmwfiis. (1.? ' Tlie 
gt the walled cities in whkh they live itiraiure over a hundred A in 
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circumference. (14) In the city there are five palaces, ten //' distant j 

from each other. (15) In the palace buildings they use crystal to i 

make pillars; vessels used in taking meals are also made. (16) The | 

king goes to one palace a day to hear cases. After five days he has ^ 

completed his round. (17) As a rule, they let a man with a bag | 

follow the king s carriage Those who have some matter to submit, ] 

throw a petition into the bag. When the king arrives at the palace j 

he examines into the rights and wrongs of the matter. (18) The j 

official documents are under the control of thirty-six chianz (generals?) ] 

who conjointly discuss government affairs. (19) 'I'heir kings are not 1 

permanent rulers, but they appoint men of merit (20) When a 
severe calamity visits the country, or untimely rain-storms, the king 
is deposed and replaced by another. The one relieved from his duties 
submits to his degradation without a murmur. (21) The inhabitants 
of that country are tall and well-proportioned, somewhat like the ' 

Chinese, whence they are called Ta-tiin. (22) The country con- 
^ins much gold, silver, and rare precious stones, especially the 
“jewel that shines at night, ” the “moonshine pearl,” the hsith-chi- 
hii, corals, amber, glass, lang-kan (a kind of coral), chu-tan (cinna- 
)» green jadestone (^ching-pt), gold-embroidered rugs and thin 
silk-cloth of \arious colors. (23) They make gold-colored cloth 
and asbestos cloth. (25) They funher have “fine cloth,” also called i 

Shui-yang-ts’ui, (i. t. down of the water-sheep); it is made from the ' 

cocoons of wild silk-worms. ( 25 ) They collect all kinds of fragrant ] 

substances, the juice of which they boil into m-ho (storax). (26) 1 

All the rare gems of other foreign countries come from there. (27) 

They make coins of gold and silver. Ten units of silver are worth i 

one of gold. (28) They traffic by sea with Jn-hsi (Parthia) and j 

Tun-chu (India), the profit of which trade is ten-fold. (29) They | 

are honest in their transactions and there are no double prices. (.10) 1 

Cereals arc always cheap. The budget is based on a well-filled | 

treasun’. (3! ) When the embassies of neighboring countries come ! 

to their frontier, they are driven by post to the capital, and on arrival, 1 

are presented with golden money. (32) Their kings always desired 1 

to send embassies to China, but the Jn-hu > Panhians) wished to ’ 

carry on trade with them in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that ' 

they tvere cut off from communication. (33) This lasted till the ; 

ninth year of the Yen-hsi period during the emperor Huan-ti’s reign 
^ when the king of Ta-ts in, An-tun (Marcus Aurelius ; 

Antoninus ) sent an embassy who, from the frontier of Jih-nan (Anam) 
offered ivory, rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shell. From that time 
dates the (direct) intercourse with this country. The list of their - 



iributf coiiiainetl no jc»vcW whifrvff, which fact thrown (Imhbt on the 
tniditi-n. (.14) It is Hiid by some tIu! in the west "'f ^*blt country 
there is rhef'Veak watcK') and the r'fiylne "nds, 

desert") titar the residence of the //rf-itwejr-WK t morher td the 
wesUTn tincf"), where the tun sets, f 3S) fhe uH-iaw-iin 
siy* '*froni w'est^ over 200 days ”ne it near tlie 

plate where the sun yrtNj*' this does not agree with the present boul*. 
(36) I'ormer entbauiie^i from China all reiunied ftom ff'n-i; there 
were nnpe who imnc as far at T"(.^7) 1* •* further said 
thaii tonaini; from the land-road of (Panhiaii ynu nialie a 

round at sea ind, takina a noTtliem turn, eoinc nut from the wesit-m 
part of i!ie sea, whence yem proceed la '/if-fl'm- (38) Tlw eouutiy 
IS densely populatedf every ten £ iof a toad) are marked by J r'^^f. 
thirty 6 by a M frcmntt-placc). f.W) One ii not akrmed hy 
rnhhent, hut tlic road becomes unsafe by Beire tigert and linn* who 
w ill attack paswinters and unleu lliese be travelinc In curavan* of a 
hundred men ar mote, or be proiecied by mllitaiy cnuipmnit, they 
may be dcvtHiicd by thcK beasts. (>0) They alio say theft it a 
flyme bridge (/riWAnu) of nc'Tftd hundred by wlikb one may crus* 
m the countries imnh of ibe sea. (+1) The artictes made of rare 
precicuM stone* (imduced in this cminiry are sham corotiries and 
nwsity IK* geniiiur, whence they are rinr i here) mentianed. 

(j4. Under tlie Lc&ser B«ir -meaning far to the north lof 
the HimalayM) bii* port of Chinn is actually so far north as to have 
Ctw Minor in Uic Jtenidu tins Would require it to ht within the 
Arnic Cirdc. 

ti4. Empty illlo the Ot:efll».—Tllia was the belief of molt 
of the Cireek and R-oman uetiErapheT*. Set p 106, where the 
map accord!Eig m Pompmifu' Mela shows the Caspian directly 
connected wirh the Arctic Ocmr. and Ijike Meoiis connected by 
means of the 'l anai*. or Don. river. So Strabo (XT. vi. 1J: ‘ I'lir 
Caspian is a boy enwndmK Tfcnn the ocean to the south. At it* com- 
mencemeut it i* very irnmiwj as It advance* further inward, and 
panlnihiTly toward the eatreiuitv, it widetw . Kratosthenc* wy* 
Thar the nMvigatioii of this sea wa* known M the (Wrecks; that the 
pan: of the voyage along the coast of the All»aiiians and the Gadirtii 
comprised 5460 Stadia; and the part along the cmmin- of the Afianaci, 
Mardi, and t lyrrani, as far a* the mouth of the river Oxtis, 4«6‘l 
stadia, and fhenre t.s the Jitaartes, 2400 Kiulia ‘ ' This pasaage. often 
ridiculed, i* rather an indication of the strong prabahllity lUal I be Cjts* 
plan and! .Aral Swa* wete joined toEcther until after the Christian era, 
so I hat the Amu and Syr were in iruih acceMihle to the Greek atfven- 


lurcrf from Ccldib, croslin^frcim the Kuxire Sex As.ta T.ik«! ^[;£<k{i( 
{the Sea vf Ax^v) StraiKi ayR (Xl, u $>: hnjt a kind nf jiicmn- 

suliLT lurm, kurrQundcd on the wc^t by ihe mer Tarais a^nri ihc I^Jus 
A'lreotlb a# far ju the Cimmerian Botphfsru^^ and ihac part cif thi: ciiast 
of the tiuxtne which icrmlnatet at CDli:hi&; on ihe north by fhc 
Occ-iin, Hi far » the muuth of the Ca-^ian Sea ^ on the e.t$t by the 
«nic sea, lu* kt as the conhiies of Armcriii/* 

llicsr etfort Were conected by iHoieniy, hut sOih^RqEiently re^^ived. 
iSee Htj^9T7 ^ 3h7i—Ifontin^nn^ 

9f Ayiif; —M^tckinder^ Th PiKni »f J/htary^ m GfS- 

stxin, 4Z2-4J7 t April, —fCroikOtkirij, Dnk- 

4f Earnmt^ tMi/^ ^ Juijc, 1904. 



In ibh ipwip <if mndem 'nhfitknf may he fmiml all i>ic typa mniitanird in 
ihx clMEit^ ]:unacn|i 1 ia ut the rrri|i]iiut ^'ihe mm wTth fbtttiinl the 

^'HorK-feicf j:ri 4 iTic -irtd thr y^th lEiTcl. 

brnlir!! unj lircipiE, n^l nf | 4?. 

feS. Bc:»at3».—'fliciMf were another Tibetd-nuniiaii trihe^ allied 
iq the Cirrhaiia^^ and to the niodern ECuiti-Chin, und Caro 
















tiibp 4 1‘tiileniy' jjluce* fhem eaia tlic G^mBcs, ind cuffutHiraie* 
ihc IVriplii* ai t(i tlieTr pfiwnal appearance I < III, Iden¬ 
tifies the name wUh tfie Sanscrit jmthiiky ‘Vrerchtfdlf stupid/' and 
(hev were a tribe of Sikkim. Onr author locate* ihcm “on tKc 
hJtdert of the land of This," indicatinu that Tilwt was then 
to Chini- llic location of iheir ajinuol fair mu^t Have l^ccn nPiT the 
jnoileTn OatiKtok C27" Hi' N-, B8'’ .IJf I'-) above wliith the Cho-Ii 
VI the Jrlap-lji Kasji lead* «> Chumhl on theTibcem side of the finfiw 
lier, from which the ovedand rtmlc mentioned in S M led across 
the table-land to Kolto \'or, flininefu and Sinijanfu, Other passes 
ihruutiH Xepiil are possible, partkulai !>' that hy tfie Aruii River, hut 
the rtmte throujrli Sikkim involve* the least deviation from the direct 
line from Koto Nor to the Gaiiitelf; white from Gj-anKsie ttr llir 
Aource of the Amfi a iwss tnunr he scaled hicher hy ’han 

Jelai^I.a. iSee ['reshfietd. T/it R<h,>1, u TUrt, in 

jtxiii. Jitt. and March. and Tir Mfuir/itm iinAfJftrK 

iJlrV., Kxi. March. Connor, fUuM i» 

^. t* L 1 

RsrudfrJ^nllUiheneJ (III, 8) refem to the who c*Uier a 

leaf They arc a Feeble folk, of very diminutive jiamre, and live m 
cav« amnnK the rock*. They i.n.JrfKaml how to dimh precipices 
tbroueh their intimate knowlcdpc »*r the country and are ihiu '*> 
muher the leaf, Thes' are smalt men of stunted, with htr 

heads of hair which i* sroiEht and not cut.’' (McCnndk. 

Ini/ta, f. ISO.) , n, .-w 

tenptuKin (.Hai^iy a/ hitkn Jr(/uuiturf, I, laJ 
Tibetan* are a fntttmcrti of a EOMt primitive poimlation that occu¬ 
pied both ihn norUirrn and «*uthcf/i dope. al the tlimalay-a. at »ome 
very remete prcliittoric time. They were wotahpppem "t 
serpmilst and they, and ibeirdescendami and connections, tn Betisjal, 
Ceylon, Tibet, Jkirma, Siam a«d China, have heert the bulwark of 
Huddhism. In 1 ndin the Dnividian* wTirted Budilhwm on the smtih. 
and a revival of Aryaivism abolished it in the north. 

Feast for iMiVcral tlayn.—Tbi* devriphtm of a tribal 
rr«iv.il and market re*fltnlilc» many accounts other primitive jum- 

pl« Compare the fnllowinjr from Hcnidoiui OV, 1%); 

‘'The CnrtJiacmians furdier wythat Iwyond the 1 lUars of Her¬ 
cules thrre is a reulon of Libya, and men who inhabit iii when they 
arrive ammiji these l«oplc and have tinlouded thrir metchandtse, they 
set It in order on the shore, yo on boaril their lhi(«. and tmike a 
smoke, that the inhahitants, secinc At: «!«’>:-. d-wn to 

s« amt then deposit fioM i>« esc banco fut the mrrchandjse, and with- 


u> ihm iticirchiiiitlijic; ihjt th& Carili^i^niiiru 

rhc^n, ifdin^ a4hnTe« eic^ifiiin« th^ ET^Idt quintlty sccmii ^f- 

Atif^nr frtr fbe .rm^rchanfitK^^ they rake lE up me! nlL ^wmyi but If it b 
fint sufticienr^ thrf an bnard their ships jjid wait; the imtivci; 



On a TniKterti trade-fqtjite iKmiFf^ the mflifflmininf Sikkim. Th« ilioulder- 
b^'krti rnren kif nuilli^iii* ar? diitin|riiuhAl?i|fi. 












then appruHch and tlcptwh Hold, uniil tiiry lia^^ wtisfted liicrat 

finrhcr party eittr wroiiEi tbc others fflr they not tDuch the uold 
be hire i t i> made adcquaic (M the ».itne of tlie mcitliwidiM!, iiftrdu tlic 
natives touch the tncrchjjidise hefore the othci party has laJccn the 

Pompuiiiiis Mela ' III, viii, WH seems iIm» to ipesit of the siloil 
trade of the Hiitialuyaji!; Atiimiituus Maxcdliiius, in (hr pa^pe 
already (twoted, tells ttf sueb a nisinm at 1 KAttttuhaii, the Htone 
Toiver” nf the Himln!. tebere wlh taaseil fruiti Eastern, hands t« 
Wwerti; while Fi-Hieh, dcscrihinff i siitiiLir cnMom tn Ceylon, 
aserthes it to the *‘spirits and the Iincl4if>' 

Clous articles of iTadci fT^rotir/t, chap* ttixeiii.") 

(jS. Great |:taeks and baskets, -llie ?iame ihinj; b in con* 
«ani use tirtlay in ilib region, beinG the tcirular hurdcii of the cihiUcs 
nf iDtinl 

bS, Petri.**<>iir author is misled by a Eaiidcd iciemhtatice lo 
the Creek fiber; the word is tile Santicrii ,^rna. Inif. Othci- 

Wiw the dcicripiion of [lie preparatiun of the tamah leaves is correci. 
heiiiG cotrohontTcd throuB hflui by Pliny. 

bS. Molabsthrunii ■ The umalu is native in this 

pair of the Himalaya*, bvitiu one «f the primipal trcei. 

So Mwcu Polo i 11, sJvif, in his jiccount of Tiiit: » conmns 
,n aevenil qiaimrs rivets and lake*, iti which Gold-dmt I* found ... 
kiieJi abundance. Cinnanu.rt al*.. cmi*s there in trreat plenty, Cond 
IS in Ercat demand in (bis Ctuntiy ntid fcK he* a liigh pnee, Im-'hey 
debchi to liHiiH it round the neeJt i of tlwir women and of their idols, 
f See pp. aZ*+, «?, IW, ' 

(rtj. Influence of tbt gods.— I’his » still the teofjrsphy of 
Hrahmai. wrtrines. Like Tavismict in ihc 17th century* who suii.- 
nwriMd the tlamAyMa in his TrctaA, so this merelumt o BeiMiee in 
the Ist centuty «nie under the speb of the {rpiat epics of foda. ai. he 
i^ojnumrd wmong 

**xht *I«er iPitSiiiiA ilkTCf, 

t-lvda*. CbsiM, Hid til* llnalyw dwsJIinC l»y die .(.uthtifi Id " 

■] hc rceiul. Iwyn»d Sikkim, “impassable by rea«ut of it* crcin 
tijld. " and Jncludinc the mi«htiesf pcaVi. t.f the Hi^y^ wa.s ivithm 
ihe sphere of iUc kiiruiiAffr» of the Uier the if™^«-jsur. and 

the the home-Und of the Bahman faith i w.A the 

ipeatesrof all mountains. Everett, is swuCiaied the rmine of Cnun- 
sjudtar. a name of Si« and HurcS; in the wencrn curve of the meat 


cbun it the sacn*ii pesk of KiiMii, the OlfinpH^ of fJic Hindu tjodaf, 
the Axlt ijf the universe and the way tu hettven; while the ending of 
the Ferlplu* is that of the fkIcS-quest in ilie 

“Huh fill! tin ywi reach the wintry wberr iJn- mirlliftm KleTUs 
IFtniult cJ ihe wide Iwmx ef G^tdi *m3 GpiHn hJeit ^"" 
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articles of trade mentioned in the periplus 

Enumerated according to the ports 


Red Sea Coast. 

pTOLFJlfAlS. 

( Exports ) 

T^ortoi.<r-shcU 

Ivory. 

Aduus. 

(Imports ) 

Undressed cloth from Egypt 
Robes from Arsinoc 
Cloaks of poor quality, dyed 
Double-fringed linen mantles 
Flint glass, in many forms 
Murrhine (glass imitation made 
in Diospolis) 

Brass (for ornament and in cut 
pieces as coin) 

Sheets of soft copper (for cook¬ 
ing-utensils, and bracelets 
and anklets) 

Iron (for spears) 

Axes, adzes and swords 
Copper drinking-cups, round 
and large 
Coin, a little 

Wine of Laodicea and Italy 
Olive oil 

Presents for the king: gold and 
^ver plate, military cloaks, 
thin coats of skin 
Indian iron and steel (from 
Ariaca) 

Indian cotton cloth (the broad 
monacAe), also the sagma^ 
togert?, perhaps raw cotton 
Girdles 
Coats of skin 
Mallow-colored cloth 
Muslins 
Lac 

(Exports) 

Ivory 

Tortoise-shell 

Rhinoceros-horn. 


Horn of Africa (The “far-side” 
coast). 

Avautes. 

(Imports) 

Flint glass, assorted 
Juice of sour grapes from Di¬ 
ospolis 

Dressed cloth, assorted 

Wheat 

Wine 

Tin. 

(Exports partly to Ocelis and 
Muza) 

Ivory 

Tortoise-shell 

Myrrh (better than .. . rest). 
Malao. 

(Imports ) 

The things already mentioned. 

Alsi> 

Tunics 

Cloaks from Arsinoe, dressed 
and dyed 
Drinking cups 
Sheets of soft copper 
Iron 

Gold and silver coin. 

(Exports) 

Myrrh 

Frankincense (the far-side) 
Cinnamon (the harder) 

Duaca (var. of frankincense) 
Indian copal 

Macir (medicinal bark from 
Malabar) 

(These exports going to Arabia) 
Slaves, rarely. 

Mundus. 

(Imports) 

Tlie things already mentioned. 
(Exports) 

The things already mentioned) 
also 



(w. of ivjnktsvxoK)* 

MoirLLUM- 

UmjMrii) 

Hie ftlrcvir incntitfiwdj 

saver plane 
Inm, verjr IMk 
GCud. 

(ExpMttI 

Citmuiinn^ Zn ifftJU ijuiMiirty 

Fia^raait (^mi ui^l pp^M 
Trtiftrtiie-fJidl 
iHtffrainr iiweca* 

Fnrltihreiuc (l)»e t»r-4iile) 

Imry 

Mytrh. 

EurHATrr RivkA- 
{ Eji^wrti) 

FrankiliKeTlK (ibr lieil laJ-liaf:) 
MiiHKin- br Si-icia [C»itc Cfuanli- 
ftn>. 

Hk Hiimcn alrtsuly mrotluiie^ 
CtTUUIIKin {'rilMcS, 

rfwAf, 

FTHukin£c»iC. 

OHI)iL 

(/MgHW) 

Hk rJiSniffi jJ«*dr ™«*ir*3ncJ- 

Gniuuaoiit I Wbttiter*<5ri p 

■niliuA», in peat qiuniity) 
cif the bct(*r iv.rr, 
tigypt, m incrmiTUr mim- 
ben 

TntiiM^wll, ipwd qUliitTi 

In ipxat qwurtaty 
(Goodi in 

ICT ibipi Mid ihe pensnlillir t»T* 
ihk parti) t 
^Vhc« 

Ri« 

CWtfieii IniTter 
StvUiic ml 

Cnttvn rlirth Uhe "I® 

Omllcp 

H^*ivcy fnne the reeil cadied, 

MlivArrrr. 


Eui Afrlcp. 

KitArtA, MEftfiinAi* lec^ 

( tn^rrtt, to Ajibw™»b*)»«I 
nuaiie U Mub 
Ftalcbciq liiFUrrp «nil anli 

Gta«, vwinwa hlnJ« 
iVine#» 

\V1t«>i, for fiTc iriPirLlrtiBinfv mi 
the 
{£xpfrtf) 

Imrf (to i|B«ialll>i b«i 

inferior lu thii df AJulw) 
RHinnmirt-h»m 
HirttMic-ihe)] 

ihai fmin lad£i)i 
IVfin-jini a SinJCn 

Anahin. 

Mvxa. 

Purple cltMhiq fine ind cmrM 

Clnthihc in Aiabiia iiyleii wfth 

ileevet^ <ptunt ordiniJTi 
iffubrniilerciip or 

rm with gnM) 
hidToin 
5^wHt-rwh 
MtaUnai 
t^'loebi 

BLmketi, pbirtand In the i<i«l 

Wilirfk 

finhrt of dUfcfCTt ojlnrt 
Pn^^l itwtmeBU 
WhK enl *1^1 (not iiitw:h| iht 
nnimjy prathieTtri: both) 
Pretemi tfl fh* 

fapne^i lumptrr ^ innki, 
j| i^i uid j>otiihtd 
filver^ finely woveo eWh* 

iing, eiifi^ YClKlip 

eounirr) 

MyrHq 
Myrrh, ihe 

AWspi^*’* 

AJ1 tWw alrtidr Ti'^* 
iMdiffil irctm AmUtn And the 


C.MtJi bu IMift *illl 

ibc ^tfde ifwlii prrti 

Fcrnnn OilOr 
( fitrfinrtt) 

\^«it *iv 4 wfjir; t little^ Miii 
Mun 

Ciu^hin^ ni dw Aialiilin 
quiiitjr 

Copper 

Tin 

Gori. 

StDvmx 

Otbitf tuich u go To Mina 

P«*«iuforTlickiiJf: wirrcojlit 
Ifold tirui dim platCf 
horHi, imagci, thin clolh- 
Enj[ of ^nc quaUl^. 

(faperfj, ihc futtii'ir ponlucc-^ 
FrankinccDio 
AIchm 

Th^ TCJ4. of llto ituiijfi men- 
liODnl from thoi^rthtT ptmTsL 
DiWCUIUPA tflAltP. 

(£>;/wr£r] 

TDrtoiHr-4lu]l, vulom klntia 
Indkn cfnnabsiP (dny^n'i 

lifo^ght ti)r iiic-fi^WoiA 

from Mina Jut J hf rhinu 
nJli of fhjpv fTtumiq^ 
ffYjJO iDiin) 

Rice 
Wheat 
Toilou^t doiH 
Female iliwi, a fs^r 

ClKrih 

Whw 

{wqipiE i4T* 

Frankincrpec^ 

Tdp4KI>* 

1o CatUt ai r^ifuiai In* 
icrmli) 

Tiirtidic-dUlL 
Fodulaa Gulf. 

OkuaXa Al^LOCItili 
(/af^mr) 

Coppee 


2t« 

Tevk^rMitl liiiklierji 
SU^^kvrwMi lei^i f frtjtti Imlia) 
FtKmy 

FraitkihcTitiE ffnitii (jioa to 
Omiftana]. 

Newell rallnl 

ffrc^tJi Ojiimjuia To Sunlk 

Prarlip Infernir In ihr fnillaik 
Pllrt^le 

Clofhiniif, idler the faihbm id 
the pbcY 
WiiiE 

Dilea, in ffrirat qiiiantilx 
Gold 

fitavlrf (t M hiiih Inuid- BOil 9^ 
An^k) 

Moknin C*«iat. 

Oui'A. 

^V^«» 

Wine 

RiiLO 

Dalei 
BdeUuim. 
fntfO'Sey thk. 

&AaiAairt'n (ql rrHioih ii( fndm 

rteer). 

f/iii/«rf/) 

Thin rloij^ioif, in liirgepinw itfi 

autDc Apurioui 
Fqpuxd lipcni 

Coral 

'S4*tnx 

Fian’kinrenic 

VntfU fif fflju* 

!i!^r aiki pioIlI phim 
Wine, a linjc, 

CoitLU 

BkkMiuin 

Lyciuin 

Turquotie 
ta|ik Wuir 
Sen'e fkina 
Vmxm dfJili 
Silk furtt 
Ituljgik. 



lAdI* kingtktm nf Nunbuiup)> 
Baavcwu. 

Wrnti luJian pncrerred, *1 m 
IjiHricdm pml AraiwUl 
Ccppei 

Tin 

LbmI 

Coral 

Top" 

Tlim clofhiciC Mcriflt *«« 
of all iLrad* 

pInflM R cufcpfft 

wwh 

^Enrxx 

SvFcct rlii¥*f 
Flanr gbM 
Rnl|^ 

AhTirminy 

t;rtkl *nJ (J^klIliI1tf 

n |»niiit nil tiiE tfxdwfifle) 

oimmcnfit tmt fortlyi * 
rrtKutf (iir ihc Kiftit' 

C«iiit3y »Twti ol lilvtf, 

jTflging |vi)-a, bca^fctirttl 
fotlh< ImreiTi* Rbc 
winn, thin 

fiiiBM TOW*, the irhinoftrt 

aifitmmrik 

t£x^rt/] 

Sl.ik,Tn»Td (iWHiUi* 

!k'r<l'^ tlimuj{h P^*- 
rlul^fwni CMJiipyi*, 
miMBUusAiU] tUbolitU) 
CuxiOl 
Bdclliioii 

Acale Wkl ramoljwv ™ 

iTvtirthine) 
tiTCliUll 

Ccitlcrtl doih tif all Itifi*** t 
UtII RIhI OrduHTf ) 

Hilk ihjilh 

Malktw-d^h 

Yim 

Look t»rp|wx 

Ollier ihii)|r« miiiiiiif h^m 

varuKii iHirtii 


Ukdht (ChenilDU fflraSy* ini3£Lloiia}. 

NiaxTMua Astit BACaiii 
|[io whifck |ai^:atijpa i.ij'pie for 
^|i|tt-r and malihatbruin). 

) 

Coii^ ifl inamitr 

Toi-. 

XWh ekwiiiiiif, ninch 
FijCUird luaen* 

Apilfcnonr 

Coral 

Cnjik pWa 

Cupiitr 

Th, 

UAd 

Wintry OKiit niibdl„ Un M n^ 
u 41 Barvsnixa 
Ru]|niT 

OrpimriLt 

WhcRl tfoF the ■ailLFTa, the 
fouirtry tini iirodLieinie rt}. 

Peppcf^ ikfuducfid in O'^tiiiLiJai 
fitw (tiori* fn i^Ltintity 

Uutf 

suit eloth 

5pi);rn4fil ffiim G*iiitef 

Mnyuthmin Ininl iha intcfflir 
ilofilCi of kitidi 

I^ianwTiola 

SfApphinrt 

Ttwtolsr^iliclli frntn Ckyer 
and fmw Pi^-hf lf3aft«3a 

ln^lo fCIwdi kbupknnj 
iUiiAlV 

p^u 

MuiliiH (iM-owJ^rnni itac |i1iae«^) 

lnm{rMCMi)r 

CjMAVAf 1*^HUCA 4tlll SaPATMA 
- (^Hfere ihipi «JW» fr^n* 
gfrtt eraw*. din fr^mi 
jp64 merJ Chryarl, 

Ewryihiiv mwl' i" Painiric* 

^ llw nfftfhhuKnp i™i“ 

iriei ■O'i *1^ 

from 


Cvytotn. 

fAUaiMV^Wf PQHMimLf ctMa 
TArkAftAXL 

(£^rff) 

F«iik 

'T'niiii|nTiTt vUiittn 

MvuJim 

TnrtOttc-ibclL 

Ifidlq futhftf t}Altb]| 

{Jjjkorij) 

M kuliniit bi gr&i qiniitltyr 
DqmkitvIi^ 

lywjT. 

ladbi (Ckti^H diiStiijlL 
( Kjs^arii ) 

MilatwtThruni 
Ganfrliir iplkraard 
Pnli-la 

Mt^linn iti The pan, cilkd 
Gungnir. 


(The pluce tm « 

calhd c*Mi)i 

# 

Ui1A£Q. 

Othtnc buiHD. 

ToTtobe-Ahellp ihe b«* «f *IL 

Cliin*. 

IDUhcuh (rf weeiPi i^w »y^ 

funie fKim lIltKi jtnJ itUttrtlJi 
bveriatMi ihA^h bW- 
uia iQ atMi hf 

way the 04Ui{|Ea tu Dhir 
uiifica} 

Ibw itlk 
>'Am 

$ilk duiKp 

HlnLBlayji mountninp. 

The Shiata:. 

iMalnhithnjrTtt Sn ikrE« ftrrrALl, 
tita bi|f¥^4)all, the mcdiunw 
hllt, Pmd The arnalWmtl. 



ARllCLliS SUBJKtn' TO DUTY AT ALEXANDRIA 

TRun THi! KBKwrr kajh-ks utAJji! thu 

UlfiETT Tfl£ llOMAJi LAWj XXXlX, X'* 5i 7* 

Cltttfjfiid JJ 


(1) nc. 

DLunmid 

Alftfaaivlq 

BrnrJ 

CEfstunium 
AlAlwtrr (JMijrx 
l^pLi ki/uli 

rmEriUl 

Sgcppiuj^ 

QflFnH (ibJsuaila) 

?nirlj and 
TimflUc eIicH 
rvmy. 

frajpv"**^ a-* J^ntiTj fitr~ 
fumft fT mfJtiiMr^ 

Aloe 

/tiDciitium 

CKi^b^uni 

Gitiflcr 

tnrniar 

Gum LUmm^r 

Ginbniom 

C»w^i 

riimiinaii 

Xyk-intu 

Aaif^Midai 


Fraakinctnir^ A»L^iaD4l Af- 

rk»n 

MBliiiuiinfro 

jUtear 

MyrrU 

Kard 

SanTigillA 

A#att nflliUJA. 

(j> 

Ijk 

finrui twek ^ 

(4) Tiaia^. 

Itj'uuf (Hm 

Mm^ni 
Cufti^n irhv± 

Wonl fnbctartfl 
tViilUl 

Silk, y*™ atiJ 

f5) ^fra/ 

liuUifl atpet CIlii-liiTihiil). 

( 6 ) 

TippM 

Panthrri 

Ulipi lOd lirHiMKt 
JkbyljODbn iklin. 

(7) Hm/mm 

JCufiuchik 




DATE OF THE PERIPLUS, AS DE J EKMINED BY 
VARIOUS COMMENTATORS 


Th^ <Ute$ assi^Eiied FaJI 'mto rKr» j^rnup^. 'T1ie which 
ddtes the Penplu$ before Hiciy^ oj^sume^ the tfjide to have been that 
which exited under Nero, and Uidudes the pos^ibilit)^ that Pliny 
quoted from or $uminiirjv>ed the Pcripius in hh de^riptioii of Arabia 
FeluL The btesi date possible uridcr th«e s-iippusitioiis b the end of 
the reign of Mujichw^ whose uiscdptionj^ indicate drat he ruled be¬ 
tween 40 and 7i> A^ D. 

"^Fhe second group dependf on the idcndlicatie-n of Zo^cnles with 
Za ilakde in the Abyssinian CliroEik'Icp whow dates were given by 
Henry Salt as 76 to tt9 A^ D. The dcpcndcnec placed on these two 
dates, on which Salt himsielf cKrt doubt, i& surprising in view of the 
fact that he antedated two kings in theliict (El Abrcbaand KJ Aryi>eha) 
more than 100 yeaR^ to bring them within the reiens of che Roman 
emperors Constantine and Constantius, who are known to have had 
relaiions with them^ and If so great a liberry can be taken with the 
monarch$ of the fourth century, h Mems rea.Honab1e to suppose that 
one of the hrst century may be a jscorc of years out of his proper 
order. The ituppoxed conflrmaEion of these dates by mentiun of 
contemporary tndbn rulers points in an earlier date during the [Kcriud 
of their viceroyulties rather than nf their reigns. 

The third gruup of idcnnhcaEions depends on the reference in 
me tescf lo the “einpertjra/" assuming rhis to be a time when there 
Were rwo komani emperom reigning joindy. This a^umpdan is 
imrirely unncccswy.. 

Fliurr {^ruuf; 

In the middle til the first cenrury after Chrlf^ nearly contem¬ 
porary with Pliny/" 

Salmaiius, ^Vmr/iullwvi #35+ 

‘'a linie earlier than Pliny.** 

Matitien^ Gfoj^p^ir dfr GruiAftt and Rammiui iAr^a ^Arifi- 

NOrnhere, 1799, I, 13L 

Soon after Claudius; abour rhe lenth year of Nero“ (which 
would be 63 A. D.). 

V^incent^ U, 59. 

*^tlndcr Claudius or a little larer/' 

Ufceitp GiPfrapAh der Gr^Am Mnd Weimar, H?16, 

I, i* 209. 


2fl 


“60 A. D/* 

Bcnfcy, aiticl* ttuS/n in Eoch and Gruber'* birifUipiiSt, 
Sect. II, VoL 7. p. 'JO: LeipwEi 
{juscii, Miffh AtbriAitmjiHititt, II, S38; 111, 

"UnquKtionubly befnre Pliny’* Katiiml HiiBDry.” 

Schwanbeek, in fikftttiKAn \ II, 33H. 

*'A litile earlier thuu Pliny, wtin ieem* lo quote frum iii tbat i*, 
priori 77 A. D.” 

Dillmann, in Bfrahttdrr K. AiJiJ. drr fAtsunifia/fyn, 

1870, pp. 41 <-+20- 

“Nearly contempoiuij wiih Pliny, wrjHen befote the tlcdioiaon 
of lixe Natural History in 77 A. D.’' 

Fabricius. 27, 

“56^7 A. nr 

Glaser, in JaihttJf Muiuien. 1801, pp. +5-6< 

Sihiu dtr Giiihichu uHd Gt^^ntpku .ynr*K»i, U. 

164, 


'’Neat hefnre Pliny," 

K<]beluon, mijuwtitn tn /uafa. 

“60-63 A- l).“ 

Wan. Ctmmtrani PrMiuiti *f /u-dur, p. 371, etc. 

'*S6-7I A. D., asshown by Glwcr.’’ 

"Before 77 A. Or 

irpedt, Hatkdtkpidtkhit dit AiUrtwait I, 35 i HI, £0., 
“Duriiiit the teieti of Mnlit HI, V.it»z of the NahaL««. 40-70 

A. U '** 

VoeOd, Ciiirnrfr ' Iiiicnpuoitt Seminque*. P* 107 , 

(PariSi 1869,) 

“Duriita the relen of Kariburii Witur Juh«t’im. the Homerite 

Kinq, about 40'70 A- D- _ _ 

Glwer, Dit Aieuimfr!» Arakun mJ AJnM, PP a/-n. 

“Durint The reign ol Mb King of the Hadramaut, 

about 25-65 A. D." 

G\Wtf Dii Ahi^slHl^W «C.a Pv 

■n. -K,. m-i, hi. 

75 or 80 A* D. The work was wnOtm tn the la** 4“ 

the fit« ceoBuy A- D.” 

Kaip, n* Mut T}tita G>u«tn, 28* 
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Second group: 

“80-89 A. D/’ 

C. Muller, Geoj[raphi Grad Minores^ I, xevi; depending 
on the doubtful dates given Za Hakale by Henry Salt, in 
his rearrangement of the Abyssinian Chronicle in 1812. 

“75 A. D/’ 

Bunsen, dr Axanta commentatio philoiojdco, Bonn, 1852. 

“80-85 A. D.” 

Vivien de Saint Martin, Histoire dt la G'eo^aphie et dts decou^ 
verUszeozraphiques^ 1873; also LeNordde 1* Afrique dans 
t antiquite grecque et romaine. 

“77-89 A. D., as shown by Miiller.’* 

Bunbury, History of Andent Geography^ II, 445; London, 
1883. 

“About 10 years after Pliny*s death’’ (which occurred in 79 A. D.) 

Tozer, History of Andent Geography^ p. 274: Cambridge, 1897. 

“About 90 A. D.” (referring to Nahapana, the Nambanus of 
§41), 

A.-M. Boyer, in Journal Asiatique^ Paris, July-Aug., 1897, 
pp. 120-151. 

“83-84 A. D.” (referring to Sundara Satakarni, the Sandarcs 
of § 52), 

C. R. Wilson, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
June, 1904. 

“Between 77 and 105 A. D.” 

Vincent Smith, Early History of India ^ p. 371, etc. 

“Between 80 and 89 A. D.” 

McCrindlc, in Indian Antiquary^ VIII, 108-151. 

“About 85 A. D.’’ 

j. F. Fleet, article Epigraphy^ in Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 
new edition, II, 76. 

Third group. 

The following belong to the curiosities of criticism, all being 
based on the “emperors” of § 23: 

In the 2d century A. D., later than Ibl, under Marcus Aure¬ 
lius and Lucius Verus. ” 

Dodwell, in y\\sA^T\*^Geographia Eeteris Scriptores^ pp. 85-105. 

Heeren, De Inaia Romanis cognita^ in Commentationes sodetatis 
regia sdendantm. Gottingen, 1793, XI, 101. 




‘^Apimrentljr of ihe J«f, or ar laicrt of the 2d fentury A. D/' 
Hccren, Idtm dk P*&hi, dm Frririr uiutdm HandtlAr 
virmhmitm FHitr dtt aittn iVth. Gotrirffcn, 1824. 
1, iii 316. 

'*A ship's U»i ihc 2d century A- D." 

Itohkn, tint aiu Im£m, mit ieitttdmr JlaehUit asr 

KunliisbcTE, 1830, 1. 71* 

“A metchain of Aleitindris whn lived in the fii^r half uf the 2d 


century A. D.” 

Kiitbi iJindrr- tmd I'iflifriiimif itt hittrapiuHt TVerlin, ltW». 

t, 245. 

"Of the 2d centofy A. D.” 

Ritter, d*f F.rdk«iidt uttd dtr Ikrliit, 

1861, p. 12+. alto ¥.Tdkundi Jjitmt IV, 1* 

“Of the 1st or, rallier, the toUowIne centwiy " 

Rtucr. KrdJtumte yttifta, VI lU !• 

“Of the 3d ceniury.*' 

Ijctroliiie, dt iVuiw, +/* 

“2w^2i7 A. nr ...... i 

f.rtronne, in AW-wu dr P 

Alex. V. Humhoidt, Kntiifim fnifirrtJsrW-, t, 315* 
Kffmtt, II, 458. 

Korhieer, //rtWAtrrdf atui> Gfi^grapif am dm 0«i®« 
li^aritiu/, Leivrmr „ 

“246^+7 A* D., under the emperor fhdipand hj» ^n. 

Rciiwud, in Mma/ xrneiV.vo]. IR, Pini. 1861. 

.2.26 

Rcitilud, di t Am<km< M UufipFmf itkS,, kimu 

vol. xxiv, pp. 227-278 (1864). 

O. l*«rhel. Qtitkiihi* dtr F.rdkavdt, ^^un^■hen, 1865* 


These views are viEofoudy combated by 
O. HJau, .n d^r /W4« hUrimSimk^hm G^uU- 

xxil, 

A. W'cber, /wdSuvfr Arvifl. It, 266 . 

Vivien de Saint Manm, U AW 

irtt^tn tt mmttitef, 186J, p- 1*^7* 

Dillmiinn, ht. at., pt> 414-428. 
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RULERS MENTIONED IN THE PERIPLUS 

§ 5. Zoscales, king of the people called Axumites. 

(Dates fixed by Salt in 1804 as 76-89 A. D.; his conclu- 
• sions, depending on an arbitrary arrangement of the Abys¬ 
sinian Chronicle, as he said himself, are “not to be de¬ 
pended upon;” a more probable period for this reign 
would be 59-72 A. D.) 

§ 19. Malichas, king of the Nabataeans. 

(Mentioned also by Josephus, Be//. lud.^ Ill, 4, 2. In¬ 
scriptions cited by Vogiie fix his dates as 40-70 A. D.) 

§ 23. Charibael, king of the Homerites and Sabaites. 

(Inscriptions cited by Glaser fix his reign about40-70 A. D.) 

§ 23. The Emperors. 

( Probably Claudius and Nero, 41-54 and 54-68 respectively.) 

§ 27. Eleazus, king of the Frankincense Country. 

(Inscriptions cited by Glaser fix his reign about 25-65 A. D.) 

§ 38. Parthian princes at war with each other. 

(Probably within the decade following the death of Gon- 
dophares, which occurred 51 A. D.) 

§ 41. Nambanus, king of Ariaca. 

(Perhaps Nahapana, the Saka satrap—or a predecessor of 
that name -but before the victories which led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Saka era of 78 A. D.) 

§ 52. The elder Saraganus, who had previously governed Calliena. 

(Probably ArishtaSatakarni, then the Andhra king, who ruled 
about 44-69 A. D.; whose court was held at his eastern 
capital, Dhanyakataka, so that to the author of the Periplus, 
landing on the west coast, he was no more than a name, 
and the visible authority was vested in the western viceroy.) 

§ 52. Sandares, who possessed Calliena. 

(Probably Sundara Satakarni—who ruled as Andhra king in 
83-4 A. D.—but before his accession to the throne, while 
as one of the heirs presumptive he was acting as viceroy at 
Pa^thana, toward the end of the reign of Arishta Satakarni, 
the * ‘elder Saraganus. * 0 
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Mrichchhakattka^ the, 221, 223, 25 
Mugheir, 152 
Muhammad Kazim, 259 
Mukabber, El, 150 
Mukharji, T. N., -5* 
mulberry, 76, 152, 263, 264 
Mullah, the, 87 

Muller, r., 19,67, 70,» . }“> 

107, 114, 115, 116, 143, 1^'. 
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Muller, C.,—continued. 

151, 163, 171, 180; 181, 201, 
202, 242 

MiiUer, D. H., 97, 109 
Munclus, 25, 26, 81 
tnurrhinc (glass). (See agate, car- 
. nelian), 24, 68, 193, 194, 223 
Muscat (Masicat), 80, 88, 91, 96, 
139, 142, 143, 147, 151 
musical instruments, with silk threads, 
263 

muslins, 3, 24, 31, 42, 43, 47, 165, 
172, 202 

Argaritic, 46, 242 
Gangctic, 47, 256-8 
Mussel Harbor (Myos Honnos), 22, 
29, 52, 101, 103 
Muyiri-kotta (sec Muziris), 205 
Mu/a, 25, 28, 30, 33, 34, 94, 104, 
106, 109, 114, 115, 116, 233 
Muziris, 44, 128, 203, 204, 205, 208, 
212, 233 
Myozarus, 50 
myrohahinus, 112 

myrrh, 4, 25, 26, 31, 57, 62, 77, 78, 
80, 86, 87, 102, 105, 112, 113, 
114, 116, 120, 122, 123, 132, 
139, 145, 164, 165, 169, 214, 
217, 218, 236 
aromatic, 113 
Auiaritic, 113 114 
collatitia, 113 
cultivated, 113 
Dianitic, 113 
Er>'thr»an, 113 
Gehanite, 113 
Minsean, 113 
odoraria, 113 
Saba;an, 113 
Sambracenian, 113 
stacte, 113, 

Troglod>^c, 113 
white, 113 
myrrh-country, 57 
myrtle, 112 
M>'sorc, 152, 257, 259 
mysteries, Dionysiac, 132 

Nabataean Troglodyt.'e, 80 
N'aKita-ans, 11, 29. 51, 60, 80, 102. 
103, 104, 109, 200 
their imp<irt duty, 29, 104 
Nabatu, 60, 102 
Nahtonidus, 152, 227 
Naga, 278 

Nagar I^arkar, 166, 173 

NJgari, 180, 184 

JtaMj (sec serpents), 250, 281 

NahapSna (see Narabanus), 175, 198. 

199, 200 
Nahum, 58, 69 
nails, 155. 156 
Nalopatana {Nelc>*nda), 251 


Nambanus (see Naliapana),* 39, 175, 
197, 198 

Nammadus river (see Narbada), 30 
182 

Sitn~/Uy or ‘‘Northern Way” across 
Turkestan, 268, 269, 270 
NaU‘jhan (sec Kuen-lun), 269 
Nan-fatty 269 
Napata, 12, 58, 59, 78 
Naples, 77, 168 

Narbada river (see Nammadus), 152, 
153, 181, 182, 193 

nard, 38, 111, 112, 169, 170, 188, 
189, 191, 214, 217, 265 
nature-worship, 138 
Naura, 44, 203, 204 
Navarretc, 55 
Naville, 120, 218 
Ncarchus, 162 
Nebaioth, 60, 102 
Nebuchadrezzar, 7 
Necho, Pharaoh, 101 
negroes, 97. 98, 194 
“negro-land,” 153, 158 
Nehcmbh, Book of, 122 
Nciran, 117 

Nejomda, (Nrac\nidi, Melk>Tida),44, 
203, 205,'207, 208, 211, 215, 
233, 234, 236, 237, 254, 256, 
273 

Ncllore, 248 

Nepal, 151, 194, 253, 257, 272, 279, 
281 

Ncrgal, 134 

Nero, 12, 14, 59, 109, 194, 204, 219, 
220, 237 
Nerva, 220 
Nicomedia, 220 
Nicon. 27, 92 
Niebuhr, Carsten, 107, 130 
Nile, 3, 4, 15, 16, 23, 47, 51, 52, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 68, 75, 98, 99, 
103, 117, 118, 120, 146, 153, 
158, 213, 228, 230, 232, 265 
sources, Indian l^owledge of, 230 
Nilcshw'ar, 205 
Nimnnl, 134, 163 
Nimrud Inscription, 123, 149 
Nineveh, 127 
Nisa^a, 170 
Nishapur, 170 
Nitocris, Stela of, 158 
NitrSn, Nitrias, Nitra (sec WTiite 
Island), 203, 233 
nitre, 68 

Nizam's dominions, 197 
Noah, 76, 163 
No-Amcm, 69 
Noel, 268 
Nogal Valley, 219 
nomads, 29, 30, 32 
North India, 152, 163, 187, 195, 197, 
199, 210^235, 238, 258, 263, 
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0^251 
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112, U5, 114* Ult| 163, 174, 
119, 191, 192, 217, 259* 265 
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iiJi^T, 75* 77 

olhe on, 24, .54, n, 169, 177 
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01]|in|i<im 2*2 

Oraui, 112, 129* 130, H2, 144, 144, 
147, 14fl, 350, i%U 157, 161* 
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ICO, 161, 164 
OnuiutdLrj, riirr, ISO 
wnitlociuiit, 75, 76, 112 
fltniOtArc, 192 
70 

Dnrricriuu, llS, 363, 174, £49 

mpihi, ua 

tmtK fiOTic, 5, 193, 194, 225* 235 
wpftl, 223 

0]jhiiidri^ 167 

nidiir, 97, 154 IfiOfc 161, 175, 260 
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97 
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“PWV HMnr, lA, 66 
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OritiJ — 
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Oifriij^, 132, 133, 146 
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t>u^tb, 242 

liiien, 51, 151, 194 

tHfniiJ, 151 
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Omu fii tr, 186, 244. 263, 277 
Onvilninr, 70 
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OtthM, 41, If?, 2^0 
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4S* 111 
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^iUtv, 395, 196, 139, 2011 
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Hu^vrut. 111 
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Pinulfi 161 
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Map to Illustrate the Periplus Maris Erythraei 
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